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A.  N.  P.  A.  Keynote  Is  “Greater  Revenue” 
at  French  Lick  Fall  Meeting 

Day  of  the  Newspaper  as  Big  Business  Heralded  by  225  Publishers  Attending — Association  Plans  to 
Increase  Income  by  Cutting  Wastes  Through  Two  New  Departments’  Activities 


By  PHIIJP  SCHUYLER 


John  Stewart  Bryan 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
KENCH  LICK,  Ind.,  Nov.  11.— En¬ 
trance  of  big  business  methods  into 
the  newspaper  field  has  rarely  been  so 
clearly  heralded  as  at  this  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Fall  convention  of  the  .\merican 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association,  which 
opened  Wednesday  and  will  close  Fri¬ 
day  of  this  week  for  all  save  those  who 
enjoy  the  sport  of  publishers — golf. 

The  225  .A.N.P..\.  members  who  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  this  week,  about  half 
the  entire  membership  and  double  the 
number  that  inaugurated  the  Fall  meet¬ 
ings  last  year,  are  emblematic  of  the  new 
era  and  the  prosperity  that  seems  to  be 
everywhere  ttxlay  in  newspaiier  land.  Once 
they  merely  dreamed  the  things  they  are 
actually  doing  now. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  learned  the 
value  of  the  combine  business.  P'conomics 
not  long  ago  called  “thin  theories”  of  ac¬ 
tually  clear-thinking  editors  are  today  be¬ 
ing  profitably  practiced  and  studied  eager¬ 
ly  by  the  business  men  of  the  press. 

Greater  efficiency  in  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  by  co-operative  effort  for  one  thing 
will  soon  become  a  reality,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  in  its  appointment 
of  W.  E.  Wines,  who  was  intriKluced  to¬ 
day  as  the  mechanical  director  for  all 
members. 

This  same  symptom  of  American  big 
business  is  noticeable  in  the  changed  at¬ 
titude  of  publishers  toward  the  railroads. 
They  were  in  older  days  glad  enough  to 
accept  free  passes  to  save  themselves  the 
trifling  traveling  expense  they  then  had  to 
scrape  to  meet.  Today  W.  E.  Mathey 
was  introduced  as  the  manager  of  the  new 
A.N.P..A.  traffic  department.  C.  E. 
Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune,  who  made  the 
introduction,  told  of  the  difficult  problem 
single  newspapers,  unversed  in  railroad¬ 
ing,  faced  in  entering  rate  disputes  wfith 
the  carriers  alone. 

Mr.  Mathey  before  his  association  with 
the  A.N.P..A.  spent  20  years  with  the 
Erie  Railroad.  He  knows  by  comparisons 
what  freight  charges  are  right  and  just. 
It  is  Mathey’s  job  to  speak  for  the  500 
dailies  of  the  National  Organization,  as 
though  for  one  giant  newspaper-produc¬ 
ing  corporation. 

Speakers  recalled  scornfully  “the  old 
days”  in  America’s  newspaper  land,  when, 
to  quote  one,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Nerv  York  Sun, 
“papers  were  the  playthings  of  eccentric 
editors.”  Newspaper  men  then,  he  said, 
were  too  interested  in  making  and  un¬ 
making  politicians,  ideas,  and  details.  To¬ 
day  they  are  making  money. 

Few  editors  of  the  old  school  were 
here  to  contest  the  glittering  generality 
on  “playthings.”  One,  spoken  of  as  a 
“fighting  editor”  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  afterwards  dis¬ 
cussed  it  guardedly  and  in  private. 

“It  is  not  altogether  a  good  thing  that 
newspapers  have  entered  the  big  business 
class,”  Mr.  Mooney  asserted.  “But  the 
big  business  day  has  come.  It  cannot 
be  denied.  What  we  must  do  now  is  to 
put  our  best  brains  to  work  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  as  big  business  newsmners  arc 
wisely  and  properly  conducted.” 


That  is  exactly  what  the  .A.N.P.A.  is 
attempting  to  do.  The  convention’s  key¬ 
note  this  week  was  announced  as  “greater 
revenue.”  Those  who  spoke  concerned 
themselves  with  discussing  how  this  goal 
may  be  obtained  properly  and  with  jus¬ 
tice  to  all. 

Those  publishers  here  today  were  par¬ 
ticularly  attentive  when  Mr.  Antrim  and 
Mr.  Mathey  told  of  opportunities  to  save 
groups  of  publishers  as  much  as  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  by  correcting  and  preventing 
“bad  spots”  in  the  freight  rate  structure, 
and  also  when  Mr.  Wines  declared  one 
important  plank  in  his  mechanical  plat¬ 
form  was  to  “increase  net  revenues  by 
decreasing  operating  expense.” 

Mr.  .Antrim,  first  speaker  Thursday, 
pridcfully  reported  that  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  had  lost  no  time  in  getting  un¬ 


derway.  The  machine  is  functioning  prop¬ 
erly  and  is  gaining  momentum  daily,  he 
said. 

He  announced  that,  on  Dec.  1,  the  de¬ 
partment  would  begin  to  audit  the  freight 
bills  of  every  .Association  member. 

“We  expect  to  obtain  100  per  cent  re¬ 
fund  for  members  of  freight  bill  over¬ 
charges,”  he  predicted.  “These  refumls 
alone,  in  many  cases,  ought  to  pay  the 
cost  of  .A.  N.  P.  A.  membership. 

“Paper  men  are  pessimistic  about  our 
new  department.  They  fear  that  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  formerly  indifferent  to 
freight  rates  on  print  paper,  will  become 
rate  experts  and  lower  their  own  rates 
and  raise  those  of  their  competitors.” 

Mr.  Antrim  explained  how  he  wanted 
the  Traffic  Department  to  function.  Its 
aim  is  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  field  as  a 


whole,  he  said,  but  in  many  cases  there 
was  opportunity  for  assistance  to  indi¬ 
vidual  papers.  He  declared  that,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  carriers,  it  is  noi  always  best 
to  file  a  complaint  with  the  1.  C.  C.  im¬ 
mediately,  but  to  enter  into  negotiations 
first  with  the  railroads.  He  suggested 
that  all  members  follow  Mr.  Mathey’s 
advice  on  all  matters  of  routing. 

"Mr.  Mathey  is  looking  on  the  whole 
picture,”  he  said.  “He  is  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  give  valuable  assistance  to  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  can  also  be  of  help  to  edi¬ 
torial  departments  by  furnishing  infor¬ 
mation  on  traffic  legislation.” 

To  show  how  newspapers  were  mulc¬ 
ted,  Mr.  Antrim  told  how  publishers  .in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  had  lost  ^,000,Cto 
in  the  last  ten  years  on  newsprint  movied 
to  them  from  the  great  “eastern  blankd.” 

“The  eastern  blanket,”  he  said,  “ex¬ 
tends  from  Ontario  to  Maine.  From  there 
to  all  points  west  to  the  Mississippi  are 
based  on  the  rate  to  Chicago.  The  com¬ 
mission  fixed  the  rate  ten  years  ago.  Car¬ 
riers,  at  that  time,  obtained  an  advanta¬ 
geous  differential.  Publishers  did  qot 
complain.  The  commission  presumed, 
therefore,  that  the  rate  was  reasonable. 

“This  department,”  he  concluded,  “Was 
created  to  prevent  the  re-occurrence  Kif 
similar  situations,  as  well  as  to  make  ac¬ 
tual  dollars  for  the  publishers.” 

When  Mr.  Mathey  was  formally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention,  he  carried  this 
parting  thought  forward,  declaring  Bis 
work  was  divided  into  two  major  activ¬ 
ities,  preventive  and  corrective.  To  make 
clear  his  point,  he  explained  how  freight 
rates  are  made. 

The  carriers,  it  seems,  have  established 
rate  associations  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  In  changing  existing  rates, 
proposals  are  submitted  by  interested  par¬ 
ties  to  these  associations.  If  the  asso¬ 
ciation  approves,  it  publishes  a  tariff, 
which  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  various  state  com¬ 
missions.  A  clearing  house  for  all  these 
rate  changes  is  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  of  which  the  A.  N.  P. 
•A.,  through  its  Traffic  Department,  is 
now  a  member.  The  Traffic  Department 
receives  bulletins  from  the  league  at 
regular  intervals  containing  information 
regarding  proposed  rate  changes. 

“We  can  thus  uncover  objectionable 
rates  in  time  to  combat  them,”  Mr.  Ma¬ 
they  continued.  “We  will  be  permitted 
to  demand  a  public  hearing  Protests  are 
not  always  heeded.  But  we  can  go  fur¬ 
ther.  We  can  ask  that  the  dates  of  the 
proposed  rate  change  may  be  suspended 
pending  a  hearing  before  the  I.  C.  C. 

“This  small  detail  is  an  important 
function  of  the  department.  An  appar¬ 
ently  innocent  proposal  may  have  far- 
reaching  importance.” 

Canadian  railroads,  according  to  Mr. 
Mathey,  are  planning  to  revise  rates  on 
newsprint  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  upwards.  This  is  being  closely 
watched  by  the  Traffic  Department.  lA 
uniformity  of  rates  for  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  by  baggage  service  is  also  beilig 
sought.  I 

Rates  from  Canada  to  New  England 


Mr.  Friendly’s  speech  was  the  problem 
of  the  shopping  news  (hnlgers  prepared 
by  department  stores  for  free  distribution 
in  competition  with  newspapers. 

Fleming  Xewbold,  Washington  Star, 
revealed  that  merchants  in  his  city  had 
considered  only  a  week  before  trying  the 
Shopping  News  method  of  advertising 
and  told  how  the  newspapers  had  met 
the  problem. 

“W'e  a.sked  our  retailers  what  fault 
they  had  to  find  with  tlie  newsixipers. 
when  we  learned  they  were  planning  to 
enter  into  competition  with  us,”  Mr. 
Xewbold  said.  “They  told  us  that  they 
l)elieved  that  the  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  as  published  in  our  paper  was  too 
scattered.  W’e  had  been  selling  no  pre¬ 
ferred  positions,  but  had  sold  best  space 
in  rotation.  The  suggestitm  was  made 
that  we  put  all  the  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  together  in  our  second  section. 
This  change  was  made  last  week.  .\d- 
vertising  space  now  on  our  first  16  pages 
is  now  open  virtually  exclusively  to  gen- 
■eral  advertisers,  with  special  rates  for 
preferred  positions  from  pages  two  to 
seven.  It  seems  to  be  working  out  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

Mr.  Xewbold  explained  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  wanted  the  second  section  of  his 
paper  to  become  gradually  a  shopping 
news  section.  They  didn’t  care  how 
are  generally  too  high,  Mr.  Mathey  said.  The  last  speaker  Thursday  was  Charles  tight  it  became,  believing  that  the  reader- 
This  is  now  being  studied,  in  addition  to  W’.  Xax,  St.  Louis  Globc-Dcmocrat ,  and  interest  in  department  store  bargains 
torrections  which  are  being  made  in  “bad  president  of  the  .Association  of  Classified  would  carry  the  readers  through  page 
'spots,”  in  the  rates  in  Wisconsin  and  .Advertising  Managers,  whose  address  is  after  page  of  announcements  supple- 
Michigan.  Another  specific  instance  of  reproduced  elsesvhere  in  this  edition.  mented  by  reading  text.  _ 

Service  recited  by  Mr.  Mathey  concerned  Marking  the  passing  of  Frank  G.  Hell,  In  this  change,  Mr.  Xewbold  said  the 
a  Virginia  paper.  _  Savannah  Morning  Nnvs.  and  an  A.  N.  Star  has  decided  to  “Jim  Crow”  the 

This  newspaper  was  being  charged  50  P.  A.  Director,  who  died  Aug.  12,  this  merchants  to  the  back  of  the  paper  who 

cents  per  hundredweight  on  newsprint  year’s  convention  began  in  a  solemn  are  more  interested  in  selling  credit  than 

shipments.  The  Traffic  Department  was  reverent  key.  .An  organ  should  have  been  good  merchandise,  giving  the  higher  class 

able  to  dig  up  proof  showing  this  charge  playing  softly  somewhere  while  in  slowly  stores  first  consideration, 

was  too  high,  and  protested,  demanding  spoken  and’  musical  Southern  drawl,  j;.  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mrs. 

revision  downwards  to  38  cents  with  re-  President  Bryan  and  Clark  Howell,  Jr., 

funds.  The  refund  would  mean  between  Atlanta  Constitution,  paid  memorial 

$3,000  and  $4,0(X)  to  the  newspaper.  Mr.  tribute.  It  would  have  added  little  to  the 

Mathey  expressed  confidence  in  winning  already  church-like  atmosphere  of  the  News 

this  case.  The  railroad  has  already  of-  convention  hall,  which  later  became  an 

fered,  as  a  cornpromise,  a  lowering  in  active  laboratory  of  business  economics, 

the  rate  from  50  cents  to  ^^2,  which  “Steadfastness,”  President  Bryan  said 
would  mean  a  refund  of  $_,500  a  year.  “jj  the  word  that  sums  up  Frank  G.  Bell; 

In  negotiattons  with  the  railroads,  he  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  a 

said,  the  amount  of  tonnage  involved  was  publisher.  He  was  ever  steadfast  for  the 


encet 

retui 

conv 

view 

crim 

icy. 

men! 


Lee  Syndicate  of  Newspapers  chartered  a  special  car  to  bring  delegates  to  the 
convention  with  their  wives.  Latter  here  shown:  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Throop, 
Davenport  Democrat-Leader;  Mrs.  L.  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Spaks,  Hannibal  Courier  Post;  Miss  Elizabeth  Muse,  Mason  City 
Glribe-Gazette;  Mrs.  Clyde  Rabedeaux.  Muscatine  (la.l  Journal;  Mrs.  Frank 
Burge.ss,  Lacross  Tribune;  Mrs.  1.  U.  Sears,  Madison  State  Journal, 


CllC  lO  Still  DirtH,  .MC.  K( 

V  II  m'  ♦  n  •  It'  /n  "I  described  as  “debatable.” 

Si 

situation  in'"  his  city,  where  this  JS^papSf  arL  conf^^^^^^^ 
strange  newsi^per  sport  has  in  five  years  ^  shopping  news  issued  b 

pown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  pub-  n^^rchants,  hey  should  immed 

hshed  from  Its  own  efficient  plant.  ^ury  all  differences  among  them: 

Mr.  Rogers  maintained  that  the  Cleve-  ^  ^ 

land  shopping  news  was  nursed  to  life  Considerable  interest  was  awaken 

. - - - -  ^cause  the  newspapers  had  failed  to  ^r.  Friendly’s  suggestion  that  li 

right.  His  life  must  be  measured  by  bury  i^tty  differences  and  present  a  should  be  charged  for  prei 

leadership  not  linage,  by  courage  not  cir-  “"'ted  front  when  first  it  began.  What  position.  President  Brvan  himself 

.  ,  r  “y  fessed  to  be  hamstrung  bv  traditi. 

Following  the  introduction  of  William  ll^^t  the  Shopping  Xews  idea  cheapens  the  Richmond  to  such  an  extent  th- 
B.  Bryant.  Paterson  Press  Guardian,  as  merchandizing  practice  of  the  entire  com-  ^  j^.p^rtment  st 

Convention  Chairman,  and  instructions  tnunity  in  which  it  operates.  higher  price  for  a  coveted  page  sold 

from  Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star,  re-  “The  tendency  of  shopping  news  ad-  exclusively  for  many  years, 
garding  golf,  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  trend  away  vert^ers,”  he  argued,  “is  to  merchandise  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun, 
from  big  publisher  exclusiveness  to  price  exclusively.  A  Shopping  News  isn’t  cribed  a  similar  situation  in  his* 

growth,  expansion  and  service  was  evi-  worth  a  cent  for  institutional  copy.  .Al-  where  the  fear  that  an  exclusive  £ 

denced.  though  the  shopping  news  is  established  tiser  would  buy  space  in  a  comj 

When  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  in  Cleveland  now  and  seems  successful,  prevented  the  Sun  from  demand 
Xcu'S.  and  chairman  of  the  membership  I  question  that  it  can  long  continue,  higher  price  for  the  preferred  spac 
committee,  announced  names  of  various  When  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Hugh  Powell,  Coffeyville  ( 

state  vice-chairmen  who  had  been  named  business  will  be  affected  so  seriously  that  Journal,  asked  Mr.  Friendly  what  c 

to  assist  him  in  selling  the  Association  to  the  merchant  will  be  compelled  to  should  be  placed  on  position  by  a 

a  broader  field.  The  friendly  spirit  of  change  their  methods  back  to  the  regular  paper  that  had  always  sold  run-of- 

co-operation  between  the  national  body  newspaper  pages.  A  Shopping  News  is  at  a  flat  rate,  and  was  just  beginn 
and  intersectional  publisher  groups  was  only  good  for  price  buyers  and  if  the  make  the  change, 
represented  by  A’erne  Joj’,  Centralia  purchasing  power  of  this  class  of  people  (Continued  on  page  49) 

.Sentinel,  who,  introduce  as  Acting 
President  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  spoke  briefly  but  warmly  in 
praise  of  the  big  organization. 

The  vice-chairman  commissioned  to 
make  the  A.  N.  P.  .A.  useful  to  a  greater 
number  of  publishers  include :  '  H.  H. 

Conland,  Hartford  Courant;  William  F. 

Mettcn,  Wilmington  Every  Evening; 

Flenting  Xewbold,  IPashington  Star; 

W.  .A.  Elliott,  J aeksomnlle  Times-Union; 

Clark  Howell,  Jr.;  S.  E.  Thomason, 

Chicago  Tribune;  W.  .A.  Bailey,  Kansas 
City  Kan.san;  Emanuel  Levi.  Loui.vville 
( Ky.  )  Courier  Journal;  C.  H.  Taylor, 

Boston  Globe;  L.  B.  Costello,  Lewiston 
Sun;  M.  F.  Han.son,  Duluth  Herald;  Mr. 

Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star ;  F.  W.  Bush, 

.ithens  (O)  Messenger;  F.  O.  Larsen, 

Tul.sa  JVorld;  G.  L.  Palmer,  Houston 
Chronicle;  and  President  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  K  eivs-I-eadcr. 

F'dwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 

Xerv  York  Sun,  was  first  called.  His 
address  on  “Greater  Revenue  From  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  in  which  he  attacked  the 
milline  rate  theory  advocated  selling  pre¬ 
ferred  positions  at  higher  rates,  and  urged 
publishers  to  make  a  thorough  analysis 
of  their  readers  and  their  community, 
is  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  by-product  of  discussion  following 


PREDATES  BEFORE  A.  N.  P.  A. 

FRENCH  LICK,  Ind.,  Nov.  12.— 
as  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  went 
to  press,  it  was  learned  that  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Chicago  Tribune,  in¬ 
tended  to  ask  A.  N.  P.  A.  endorse¬ 
ment  of  his  proposal  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  that  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  reports  of  Sunday  total 
circulation  of  predate  edition  circu¬ 
lation  be  abolished.  Opposition  is 
expected. 


.A.  N.  P.  A.  Leaders  (left  to  right) — Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  E.  H. 
Butler,  Buffalo  News;  C.  M.  Palmer,  St.  Joseph  News-Press;  F.  J.  Burd, 
Vancouver  Providence;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News;  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  News-Leader,  president;  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Tribune; 
and  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  ]\  o  v  e  m  her  13,  1926 


full  YEAR’S  TRIAL  OF  RETURNS  MOVES 
N.  Y.  TIMES  TO  ABOLISH  PRIVILEGE 

Appalling  Waste  of  White  Paper  and  Operating  Expense 
Detailed  to  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 
by  Louis  Wiley 


Home  deliveries  can  be  increased.  The  stance,  amounts  to  3>4  per  cent  of  the 
co-operation  of  newsdealers  can  be  ob-  cost.  Features  and  wire  services  account 
tained  and  kept  active.  for  only  a  very  small  percentage.  1  keep 

"Under  the  law  of  averages,  the  a  record  of  tlie  cost  of  newsprint  used, 
fluctuations  in  demand  are  very  slight,  and  a  special  cost  system  tor  the  com- 
In  the  case  of  one  New  York  afternoon  ptjsing  room. 


newspaper  where  a  careful  lecoul  was 
kept  covering  some  eiglit  editions  a 


"  1  hen,  we  have  our  books  audited 
monthly  by  Edmund  E.  Walker  &  Co.,  a 


t^HE  Nciv  York  Times  will  abolish  re-  "The  return  privilege  encourages  th.'  't*  at’A.  or 
turns  completely  in  a  few  days,  Louis  dealer  in  wasteful,  slipshod  ways  and  circulation 
Wiley,  its  business  manager,  told  the  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  newspapers  "The  w 


day,  the  highest  fluctuauou  of  the  week  hrm  that  has  oftices  in  New  York  and 
was  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  This  per-  Chicago  and  offers  a  comparative  cost 
centage  is  negligible  in  newsdealers’  prof-  service  that  is  unique.  They  will,  for 
its  and  one  that  cannot  seriously  artect  example,  supply  a  client  newspaper  with 


aste  is  not  entirelv  in  news- 


the  audits  of  say  27  other  clients  repre¬ 
senting  papers  of  the  same  size.  Clients 


A.  N-  P.  A.  members  at  French  Lick,  must  be  managed  loosely  and  wastefully.  papers.  Magazines  of  national  circulation  grant  the  inter-change  privilege.  To  pre- 
ind.,  this  week.  Mr.  Wiley  in  his  ad-  The  expense  of  auditing  and  checking  the  Aave  probably  an  even  higher  percentage  serve  trade  secrets,  names  of  the  news- 

dress,  said  newspaper  waste  traceable  to  returns  and  deducting  them  from  the  bills  of  waste.  .A  few  of  them  are  noii-return-  papers  are  deleteil  on  the  comparative 

circulation  returns  ran  into  millions  an-  is  a  substantial  item  and  leads  to  constant  able.  -A  great  many  more  are  fully  re-  cost  sheets  issued,  and  numbers  substi- 

nually — almost  half  a  million  dollars  on  disputes  and  to  loss  of  dealer  good  will,  turnable.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tuted.  \ou  can  imagine  how  helpful  such 

one  newspaper  alone.  Magazine  wastage  "The  newsprint  waste  alone,  even  if  $25,()(X),IXX)  would  not  cover  the  total  service  can  be  to  a  publisher.  It  is  all 


through  a  similar  leak  probably  totaled  there  were  no  other  considerations,  is  one  annual  expense. 


right  to  have  an  annual  audit,  but  if  you 


$25,000,000,  he  said.  which  should  stir  publishers  to  act  in  con-  "This  is  a  problem  which  the  .American  are  really  anxious  to  make  corrections  in 

His  address  in  substance  follows:  cert.  We  face  a  diminishing  supply  of  Newspaper  I'ublishers  .Association  might  time,  every  30  days  is  to  your  advantage.” 

“In  New  A’ork  we  have  just  experi-  newsprint,  of  forest  reserves.  \Ve  go  take  up  in  an  advisory  way,  if  for  no  Col.  Smith  said  his  composing  room 
enc^  approximately  a  year  of  granUng  farther  and  farther  afield  for  our  sup-  other  reason  than  because  of  the  interest  costs  avwagcd  12  to  14  cents  an  inch  for 


return  privilegei.  .That  experimcht 


plies  of  this  basic  item  of  newspaper  pro-  of  all  publishers  in  the  newsprint  situa-  advertising.  He  completed  a  new  plant 


convinced  us  that  from  every  point  of  duction.  We  are  throwing  away,  in  al-  tion.  .A  model  agreement  between  local  in  .April,  and  the  new  machinery  has 

view  the  practice  is  a  mistake — almost  lowing  returns,  one  of  our  great  natural  publishers  might  be  drawn  up  and  recoin-  lowered  composing  room  costs  consider- 

criminal — judged  by  results,  public  pol-  resources.  We  cannot  justify  to  our-  mended  for  action.  The  evil  is  one  which  ably. 

icy,  expense  or  gcxxl  business  manage-  selves  and  to  future  generations  the  reck-  grows  to  its  worst  excesses  when  local  - 

ment.  less  throwing  away  of  paper.  newspapers  compete  with  one  another  in  So  much  for  advertising  rates.  There 


"The  New  A^ork  newspapers  went  on  “The  problem  of  returns  can  be  met  by  liberality  of  returns  and  prodigality  of  are  those  among  these  publishers  who  see 
practically  a  fully  returnable  basis.  It  is  better  management  of  our  circulation  de-  waste.  The  problem  is  one  which  calls  5-cent  papers  looming,  despite  the  ex- 
a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  the  partments.  Readers  can  be  educated  to  for  action,  dictated  by  common  sense  and  perience  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  his 


expense  to  the  publishers  of  that  city  has  order  the  paper  regularly  in  advance,  a  determination.”  AV«>  York  Evnting  Post. 

been  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1,500,000  _ “The  same  publishers  who  howl 

a  year,  of  which  more  than  $1,250,000  has  the  impossibility  of  ever  getting 

SOME  A.N.P.A.  MILE-A-MINUTE  SHOP  TALK  'Sr.LrX' 

rapidly.  The  New  A’ork  Times  has  en-  will  never  arrive,”  Victor  Riddei 

tirely  eliminated  it  in  six  of  the  eight  Advertising  Rates  Too  Low — Production  Costs  Have  Jumped  26  Per  Cent  publisher  of  the  New  Yorker  Stoat 
^stal  zones,  and  has  reduced  the  city  and  in  Two  Years — Do  You  Keep  a  Little  Black  Book? — Five-Cent  tmig  and  the  Herold,  declared, 

fifty-mile  zone  allowance  to  2  per  cent  of  Papers  Predicted— How  Vermont  Dailies  Advertise  “Newspapers  must  advance  thei 

the  order  daily  and  Sunday.  .Agreements  vertising  rates  further  or  else  mak« 

to  do  away  with  returns  absolutely,  -  circulation  pay,  and  eventually  somi 

containing  penalty  provisions  with  other  ^  rii- \  r  ..cu  -r  n  t-u-  -  i  u  i  lishers  will  resort  to  the  latter  me 

publishers  to  abblish  the  system,  have  gPLAKING  of  ’  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  so  the  good  ^ok  says,  newspaper  pro-  _ ^ 

fcen  nrotxised  The  New  A’ork  Times  “s  everyone  seems  to  be,  I  discovered  duction  costs  have  increased  26  per  cent. 

will  be  on  an  absolutely  non-returnable  tl’at  shop  talk  at  si.xtv  miles  an  hour  was  Hitherto,  when  rates  have  gone  up  in  Advance  in  newspaper  productior 
•oasis  in  city,  suburbs  and  country,  within  an  engaging  pastime  this  week,  when  1  Wilkes-Barre,  the  publishers  have  w  force  many  weaker  newspap 
a  !.«■  days.  If  the  other  newspapers  will  ’ t,,', 


spaper  pro- 
26  per  cent. 


Nezv  York  Ez’cning  Post. 

“The  same  publishers  who  howled  at 
the  impossibility  of  ever  getting  more 
than  a  penny  for  a  paper  are  now  shout¬ 
ing  that  the  day  of  the  five-cent  daily 
will  never  arrive,”  Victor  Bidder,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  New  Yorker  Stoats  Zei- 
tioig  and  the  Herold,  declared. 

“Newspapers  must  advance  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  further  or  else  make  their 
circulation  pay,  and  eventually  some  pub¬ 
lishers  will  resort  to  the  latter  method.” 

.Advance  in  newspaper  production  costs 
will  force  many  weaker  newspapers  to 


not  jointly  agree  to  abolish  returns  we 
shall  go  it  alone. 

“Now  let  us  examine  what  a  5  per  cent 
return  may  mean  on  a  newspaper  of  300,- 


Lick,  Ind.,  that  modern  trading  post  of  Col.  Smith  threw  out  a  heavy  barrage  Rut  meanwhile,  those  publishers  who 


newspaper  ideas. 


Two  cars  of  the  St.  Louisian  leaving  moved  ahead  alone  this  trip. 


from  the  barrel  of  the  black  book  and  are  hard-headed  and  tending  to  business. 


he  commented,  are  raising  their  advertis- 


!'ew  York,  Nov.  8,  were  taken  over  by  So  far  the  advance  has  been  success-  i'i?r  rates  and  at  the  same  time  are  un- 


rciuril  HldV  IllCdll  Ull  d  llCWSUdlJCI  Ul  ovu,-  .  V  .  .  - -  -  ^  I*  V  1  «  .  ‘1  t  .  J 

000  circulation.  The  circulation  depart-  A.  N.  P.  A.  delegates  on  the  cross-coun-  ful.  The  local  retail  merchants  put  up  a  cov  ering  ways  and  means  to  cut  costs, 
mpnt  orfFnarilv  nnr.>  flip  nolirv  of  re-  tr'-  ride  to  Indiana.  .And  mile-a-minute  show  of  opposition  at  first.  particularly  in  the  mechanical  depart- 

turns  is  adopted,  is  inclined  to  let  the  shop  talk  kept  pace  with  the  clicking  “Let’s  boycott  him,”  said  some.  ment.  •  u 

dealer  have  a  good  deal  of  rope.  Averag-  v.dieels  ot  this  crack  extra-fare  tram.  But  when  Col.  Smith  began  to  quote  One  big  saving  that  many  publ ushers 

ing  the  larger  Sunday  and  the  daily  ^  — T - ^  ^  cost  figures,  the  wiser  retail  heads  called  are  discovering,  he  continued  results 

papers,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  These  Indiana  bound  publishers  are  a  I^lt.  u-  u  •  »  m  r  ^ 

daily  waste  is  not  less  than  15,000  forty-  >’ulhsh.  They  talk  increased  advertising  This  man  knows  his  business,  said  them  from  Germany  vve  have  been  using 

uaee  naoers  The  white  naner  tonnage  cates  and  increased  subscription  prices,  they.  We  raise  our  prices  when  the  them  now  since  1911,  but  any  number  of 


particularly  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 

“One  big  saving  that  many  publi.shers 


bullish.  They  talk  increased  advertising 


nape  naners  The  white  naner  tonnatie  cates  and  increased  subscription  prices,  they.  “W'e  raise  our  prices  when  the  them  now  since  1911,  but  any  number  of 

h^voIved’Tn  these  returns  would  be  nearlv  Times  are  good;  but  they  should  be  bet-  vvholesalers  go  up,  so  why  hasn’t  he  a  P^^’l'sh^cs  are  just  loginning  to  under- 

five  tons  a  day.  Newspaper  publishers  ter.  Production  costs  are  mounting,  and  right  to  boost  if  he  finds  his  costs  mount-  stand  the  economies  they  bring 

need  not  be  told  such  a  waste  is  expen-  cash  register  bells  must  be  made  to  play  mg?.  Originallv  we  published  a  63-inch  pa- 

sive.  It  certainly  would  amount  to  jazz  tunes  to  keep  prosperity  as  a  busi-  - ^ -  per.  Shnnkage  from  using  dry  mats 

$100,000  a  year  for  newsprint  alone,  elimi-  ness  office  guest.  In  addition  to  increased  costs.  Col.  saved  us  4y,  inches  in  paper,  or  $8,000  a 

nating  all  other  costs  of  production,  han-  ,  - -  „  ,  ^  .  Smith  has  increased  circulation  to  show  year  in  money. 

dling  transportation  billing,  checking.  Rates  are  far  too  low  was  the  bald  his  advertisers.  And  listen  to  this— it  s  .  Give  me  an  average  newspaper  run- 

Tbp  rprovprahlp’  nart  of  this  waste  assertion  of  Louis  W’ilev,  business  man-  good.  Since  he  raised  his  advertising  ning  a  72-inch  paper,  and.  without  anyone 
is  negligible-just  the  Vice  you  get  for  ager  of  the  Nezo  York  Times  "T’.ie  rates  two  years  ago.  Col  Smith  has  detecting  it.  I  can  save  him  10  per  cent 
baled  paper  and  old  bundles.  The  total  tendency  is  upwards  and  should  be.  in  jumped  the  price  of  the  Times-Leader  o;  his  paper  costs  by  narrowing  the  mar- 
cost  of  the  return  privilege  for  a  news-  view  of  the  increasing  costs  of  produc-  from  2  cents  a  copy  to  three.  Still  cir-  R'ns.  changing  the  column  rules,  and  ob- 
paper  operating  on  the  Vures  just  tion,  especially  in  the  mechanical  depart-  culation  increased,  after  a  stand-still  taining  shrinkage  from  using  dry  mats.” 

^^ed  rannot  be  less  than  $150,000  a  ment.  ‘There  is  a  general  movement  over  a  three-month  period.  Why?  W’ho  - 

year.  throughout  the  field  for  increased  rates,  can  tell.  “When  you  go  to  war,  you’ve  got  to 

“If  a  newspaper  be  reasonably  well  “fn  every  city  the  advertising  rates  -  -  ^  .  go  to  war  rough.  This  newspaper  busi- 

established,  with  a  circulation  department  quoted  to  department  stores  are  much  The  \V  ilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  is  ness  is  no  parlor  game,”  observed  J.  L. 
alert  and  well  managed,  the  return  priv-  too  low.  This  is  particularly  true  of  now  listing  a  national  advertising  rate  Kinmonth,  who  is  making  an  enviable  in- 
ilege  will  not  produce  anv  appreciable  New  York.  M  hile  department  store  ad-  that  equals  the  local  less  the  agency  com-  come  publishing  the  Asburv  Park  (N. 
increase  in  circulation  beyond  what  could  vertising  irav  be  considered  as  news,  it  mission.  This  paper  is  asking  the  casual  j.)  Press. 

be  achieved  in  other  and  legitimate  man-  is  indefensible  that  their  rates  should  be  customer  eight  ^cents  a  line  and  is  getting  He  was  talking  of  an  attemnt  made  bv 
ner  at  less  expense.  50  per  cent  less  than  that  charged  gen-  six  lines  for  2.300-line  contract  or  better,  newsdealers  in  his  localitv  to  bovcott  hi's 

“Take,  for  example,  the  $150,000  in  eral  advertisers.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  We  totaled  approximately  12,000,000  paper  because  he  refused' to  sell'to  them 
waste  for  one  newspaper  shown  above,  to  defend  such  a  disparity  in  rates.  lines  last  year,  Col.  Smith  declared,  at  a  lower  wholesale  rate.  The  dealers 

Every  intelligent  publisher  will  agree  - —  and  we  are  confident  we  will  have  at  were  co-operating  and  presented  no  little 

that  that  sum  wisely  expended  on  improv-  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  least  10  per  cent  more  this  year  despite  show  of  strength. 

ing  the  news  and  editorial  content  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Time^-Leader,  h  a.  the  boost  in  charges.”  “Mv  circulation  manager  was  worried.” 

paper — on  brains — on  making  the  paper  step  ahead  of  the  game.  He  burriped  his  ^  -  Air.  Kinmonth  continued.  “I  wasn’t 


“When  you  go  to  war,  you’ve  got  to 
go  to  war  rough.  This  newspaper  biisi- 


J.)  Press. 

He  was  talking  of  an  attemnt  made  by 
newsdealers  in  his  localitv  to  bovcott  his 


more  attractive  and  valuable  to  its  read-  rates  25  per  cent  on  Nov.  1.  and  is  se-  Now  about  that  cost  book  covering  a 
ers— would  vield  a  real  gain  in  circula-  riously  considering  a  further  boost.  period  of  16  years— tha 

tion.  In  fact,  to  allow  returns  is  prac-  Why  not?  kind-hearted  Gideons 

tically  to  take  something  away  from  Col.  Smith,  who  runs  a  newspaper  every  newspaper  home, 

these  readers  to  hand  it  over  to  the  few  plant  with  regimental  strictness,  carries  “Whv  in  keeping  th; 


show  of  strength. 

“Mv  circulation  manager  was  worried.” 
Mr.  Kinmonth  continued.  “I  wasn’t 
“  ‘See  here,’  I  said,  ‘you  get  me  four 


period  of  16  years — that  Bible  that  some  newsbovs  for  every  stand  we  serve.  We 
kind-hearted  Gideons  should  place  in  will  sell  them  our  paper  at  our  regular 


“Whv  in  keeping  that  cost  book.”  be¬ 


rate,  and  give  them  orders  that  they  must 
serve  every  customer  with  copies  of  the 
Press  before  he  or  she  reaches  the  stand. 


who  may  want  the  paper  some  day  some-  in  his  pocket  a  little  black  book  that  an-  gan  Col.  Smith,  in  his  deliberate  and  con-  Press  before  he  or  she  reaches  the  stand, 
where.  swers  every  question  an  advertiser  may  vincing  tone,  “we  follow  a  simple  rule —  This  was  done.  The  dealers’  strong  bluff 

“It  is  argued  that  this  expense,  or  care  to  ask.  This  little  black  book—  the  only  rule  in  fact  ..any  publisher  can  wilted.  We’ve  had  no  more  trouble.  It 
waste,  decreases  the  net  paid  sale  the  Col.  Smith  calls  it  his  “Bible” — contains  adopt  to  figure  out  his  advertising  rate,  was  pie  for  the  newsboys  while  the  fight 
publisher  can  claim.  The  system  permits  a  detailed  cost  record  of  the  Times-Record  We  take  our  total  cost  of  operation  and  lasted.” 

all  manner  of  deception  on  the  part  of  dating  back  to  1908,  the  date  of  the  mer-  deduct  our  circulation  and  miscellaneous  - 

unscrupulous  dealers,  such  as  the  sending  ger  of  the  Times  with  the  Leader.  In  returns  and  the  rest  is  apportioned  off  “Dealers  will  alwavs  push  a  paper  that 
back  of  headings  of  copies  actually  sold  the  last  16  years,  according  to  the  book,  to  advertising  to  cover.  increa.ses  its  retail  price,  I  have  found,” 

and  read  and  picked  up  by  the  dealer  newspaper  production  costs  have  in-  “I.ahor  and  salaries  run  up  54  per  cent  cut  in  Herbert  Peterson,  publisher  of  the 
when  discarded.  This  trickery  is  wide-  creased  19’/^  per  cent.  Col.  Smith  raised  of  the  cost.  The  remainder  is  distributed  Nezv  Haven  Journal-Courier.  “And  the 
spread,  and  is  not  always  easy  to  detect,  bis  rates  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  over  various  incidentals.  Ink.  for  in-  reverse  of  this  is  likewise  true.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  13,  1926 


DON’T  SELL  aASSIFIED  AS  ADVERTISING 


It  Is  a  Distinct  and  Different  Service  to  Paper’s  Readers,  Nax  Tells  A.  N.  P.  A.,  And  Should  Return  an 

Equal  or  Larger  Income  Than  Display  Space 


T^HE  classified  advertising  columns  of 
a  newspaper  can  be  visualized  as  a 
stock  of  merchandise  that  a  newspaper 
carries  on  its 


shelves.  If  a  mer¬ 
chant  gets  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  mixing 
in  with  his  stock 
a  lot  of  shotldy 
goods  that  in  ap¬ 
pearance  looks 
like  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  de- 
pemlable  m  e  r- 
chandise,  but  be¬ 
ing  put  to  use 
proves  otherwise, 
that  merchant 
soon  loses  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the 
public  and  is  a 

failure.  Just  so  with  a  newspaper  that 


By  C.  W.  NAX 

Classified  Manager,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  President  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Excerpts  from  address  before  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 


publishing  a  newspaper  for  determining  the 
rate  at  which  classified  advertising  should 
be  sold.  Generally  speaking,  publishers 
have  determined  the  rate  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  size  of  a  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  ;  the  rate  charged  hy  competitors ;  by 
what  is  charged  by  newspapers  having 
nearly  the  same  circulation,  in  cities  of 
similar  size  or,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 


only  219, (XX)  lines.  Naturally,  they  felt  tion  of  the  unusual  utility  of  classified  and 

that  adequate  advertising  was  valuable  a  vision  of  its  wonderful  possibilities  for 

to  them  in  the  fact  of  an  economic  con-  development  will  understand  that  they  will  ■  ,  , 

dition  which  was  unfavorable  in  a  major  not  only  built  classified,  but  their  entire  custom,  whatever  they  can  get 

classification.  The  space  used  for  classi-  newspaper's  property  through  the  intelli-  ''•  ^o  my  mind  all  of  these  methc^s 

fied  exploitation  was  exceeded  only  by  gent  exploitation  of  the  paper’s  classified  absolutely  wrong.  The  selling  price 

the  very  largest  department  stores  and  columns.  classified  advertising  should  be  ar- 

two  men’s  furnishing  stores.  Progressive  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  oved  at  either  by  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
publishers  who  have  a  modern  concep-  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  the  business  of  auction  or  by  its  service  value  to  the 

advertiser. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  actual 


Charles  W.  Nax 


CIRCULATION  ALONE  NOT  A  SOUND  BASIS 
FOR  SETTING  ADVERTISING  RATES 


permits  fake  advertising  in  its  classified 
columns.  One  bitter  experience  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shake  the  confidence  of  a  reader 
and  make  him  skeptical  of  all  advertising. 

With  all  the  sources  of  information  which  ADVERTISING  as  the  newspaper’s 
the  newspaper  now  has  at  its  command  i  r 

there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  publishing  any  , 

advertising  that  is  not  legitimate.  .bx.E-.S.  Friendly,  business  man- 


Purchasing  Power  of  Readers  Essential  to  Determining 
Newspaper’s  Value  as  Medium,  Friendly 
Tells  A.  N.  P.  A. 


The  rule  should  be  “if  in  doubt,  leave 
it  out,”  until  it  is  proven  that  no  fraud 
or  deception  is  intended  or  can  be  per¬ 
petrated.  If  you  want  to  build  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  on  a  firm  foundation, 
establish  rigid  censorship  rules  and  see 
that  they  are  enforced. 

Another  important  and  interesting  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  constructive  development  of 
classified  advertising  is  in  its  exploitation 
or  promotion.  The  problem  of  building 
classified  advertising  through  promotion 
is  primarily  a  merchandising  problem,  not 
unlike  the  marketing  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity  or  service  of  general  utility.  To 
build  classified  volume  you  must  not  only 
merchandise  your  space  but  you  must  also 


ager  of  the  Xezv 
York  Sun,  was 
the  theme  around 
which  the  conven- 
tion  discussions 
developed  during 
the  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  .\fter  a 
brief  disquisition 
on  the  services 
newspapers  are 
able  to  perform 
through  posses¬ 
sion  of  sound  and 
sufficient  income, 
Mr.  Friendly 
went  into  some 
detail  concerning 


should  have  a  code  of  ethics  and  all  ad¬ 
vertising  offered  for  insertion  in  its 
columns  should  pass  this  code  of  ethics 
or  be  omitted. 

“I  believe  some  newspapers  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  a  department  to  read  and 
pass  upon  the  text  of  the  advertisement 


cost  per  line  of  either  display  or  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  It  is  likewise  a  very 
easy  matter  to  keep  separate  accounts  of 
the  various  sources  from  which  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  is  received.  Classified 
revenue  can  be  subdivided  so  that  you 
can  tell  how  much  is  being  received  from 
real  estate,  automobile  dealers  or  any 
other  class  of  advertisers  that  you  may 
desire.  If  a  higher  charge  is  made  for 
headings  or  for  advertisements  set  in 
display  type,  the  revenue  from  this  source 
csin  also  be  kept  separately.  .All  of  this 
is  very  valuable  information  to  have  espe¬ 
cially  when  revisions  in  rates  are  being 
considered.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any 
business  in  the  world  that  has  so  many 


to  see  if  It  w,ll  appea  to  that  news-  different  rates  for  approximately  the  same 
papers  particular  t>^  of  readers  Every  t,fi„g  as  newspaperriiave  for  advertising 
newspaper  should  know  what  type  of  and  especially  dassified  advertising 
advertisement,  including  its  text  matter,  ,  t  u  !  j 


its  typographical  arrangement  and  the  cards'^^and  each^  ^  study  of  rate 


whole  general  effect,  will  appeal  to  its 


E.  S.  Friendly 


time  I  get  more  be- 

readers  most.  Some  New  York  depart-  '''^^red.  These  are  some  examines.  The 
ment  stores  now  realize  the  worth  of  published  m  Phoenix, 

this  method  and  use  different  copy  about  ^  ^ 

the  same  subject  in  different  newspapers.  f.  circulation  of  JQ.OfK)  charges  .18 

“Many  newspapers  can  increase  their  I'oledo 

revenue  by  establshing  advertising  rates  iicf^uA  P^P^*^***^*^  ^3,000;  circulation 
for  special  locations  and  positions, 

When  a  newspaper  has  built  up  and  and  Tele- 

established  a  large  daily  advertising  fF^***/^ 

linage  advertisers  request  and  are  willing  Dispatch,  circula- 


sell  the  advertising  placed  in  that  space  the  building  of  the  revenue  structure 

to  your  readers  who  are  the  consumers  His  address  in  part  follows:  - - -..v.  ........o  .  irytnnn  97 

of  advertising  “What  rates  is  a  newspaper  entitled  to  to  pay  premiums  for  preferred  positions,  ouu  iuu,ouu,  rare 

Every  form  of  advertising  can  be  used  charge  for  its  advertising  columns?  The  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  both  newspaper  iL 

.  e;ii  failure  to  answer  that  Question  properly  and  advertiser  that  these  position  charges  cnarges  like  these,  either  the  smaller 


to  exploit  classified  direct-by-mail,  bill  failure  to  answer  that  question  properly 
boards,  street  cars,  booklets,  etc.,  but  the  has  wrecked  many  newspapers.  In  most 


most  effective  is  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  columns,  but  it  should  be 
done  consistently.  Newspaper  publishers 
should  apply  to  themselves  the  same  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  that  their  own  advertising 
salesmen  use  to  induce  advertisers  to  buy 
space.  We  all  know  that  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  from  advertising  comes  to  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  advertisements  appear 
every  day,  and  that  the  larger  the  space, 
the  larger  the  success.  Classified  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  allotted  a  definite  amount 
of  space,  every  day,  regardless  of  whether 
an  issue  is  tight  for  room  or  otherwise. 
No  one  but  the  publisher  should  have  the 
privilege  of  throwing  classified  promo¬ 
tion  out  of  the  paper.  Very  few  edi¬ 
torial  executives  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  classified  to  their  news¬ 
papers  and  consequently  when  they  find 
that  they  need  or  want  more  space  for 
news,  the  first  thing  to  get  the  blue  pen¬ 
cil  is  any  so-called  office  ads  on  classified. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  part  of  the  make-up  of 
most  classified  managers  and  one  of  the 
things  that  always  dampens  this  feeling  is 


instances  rates  are  based  on  circulation. 
Perhaps  the  better  methixi  would  be  to 
base  the  rates  on  the  character  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  ability  to  produce  re¬ 
sults.  The  newspaper  of  character  and 
quality  with  the  most  responsive  readers 
should  therefore  be  entitled  to  the  higher 
rate  per  line  in  proportion  to  its  cir¬ 
culation. 


papers  are  making  a  tremendous  profit,  or 
the  larger  ones  are  selling  their  space  at 
cost  or  what  is  most  likely,  at  a  loss  and 
they  don’t  know  it. 

I  am  unalterably  of  the  opinion  that  the 
net  revenue  from  classified  advertising 
should  be  as  much  or  more  per  line  as 

£ _ j: _ 1 _ _j  Ti  * 


be  as  reasonable  as  possible.  For  a 
newspaper  must  show  consideration  to 
those  advertisers  who  have  placed  a 
large  volume  of  advertising  with  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  due  thought  should  be 
given  the  smaller  user  of  space,  with  the 

possibility  of  making  him  a  larger  user.  ,  _ 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  sell  preferred  Irom  display  advertising.  I  have  searched 
position  with  the  additional  charge.  But  diligently,  but  as  yet  have  failed  to  find  any 
once  you  have  succeeded  and  the  adver-  newspaper  except  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
‘There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  tiser  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  his  Democrat  that  has  a  record  system  that 
milline  rates,  selling  space  in  a  news-  announcement  in  his  desired  position  he  will  give  the  exact  net  revenue  per  line 
paper  on  a  comparative  rate  per  thou-  will  cease  to  complain  about  the  extra  from  classified  advertising.  By  net 
sand  circulation.  charge.  There  is  good  reason  for  this,  revenue  per  line  I  mean  what  is  actually 

“Isn’t  a  newspaper  that  appeals  to  the  His  position  advertisement  is  producing  received  after  deducting  all  space  used 
progressive,  responsive  people  worth  better  results.  for  headings,  cut  off  rules,  ad  rules  and 

“In  New  York  several  newspapers  have  slugs.  We  keep  two  separate  space  re¬ 
sliding  scale  rates  for  department  stores,  cords  for  classified  advertising.  One  is 
If  the  circulation  goes  up  the  store  pays  the  actual  space  used  that  we  get  paid 
an  increased  rate,  based  on  increases  in  ' 
units  of  5,(X)0  daily  and  7,500  Sundays. 

If  the  circulation  goes  down  the  rate  de¬ 
creases  proportionately.  This  system  is 
not  workable  for  a  newspaper  which  in¬ 
creases  its  circulation  by  the  use  of  prize 
contests,  puzzle  schemes,  etc. 

“Unless  the  credit  department  of  a 
newspaper  is  efficient,  though  the  adver- 


more  per  1.0(X)  readers  than  one  which 
does  not?  Is  it  not  entitled  to  a  better 
rate  for  its  advertising  space  than  the 
newspaper  whose  readers  have  limited 
buying  power?  You  can  no  more  say 
that  all  newspaper  readers  are  alike  and 
that  newspaper  rates  should  he  based 
on  milline  rate  comparison  than  you  can 
say  that  the  price  of  all  automobiles 
should  be  based  on  their  speed  capacity. 

“If  all  newspaper  readers  are  of  the 
same  value,  then  why  do  those  news- 


for. 


to  put  a  lot  of  thought,  energy  and  effort  papers  that  believe  in  milline  rates  have  tising  linage  may  show  a  marked  in- 

in  promotion  copy,  and  then  have  it  different  rates  for  real  estate  advertising,  crease,  the  paper’s  revenue  will  show  a  ,  ^  ,  ...  '  .  ' 

omitted  day  after  day ;  and  when  a  classi-  resort  advertising,  financial  advertising,  decrease  because  of  too  great  a  loss  in  Per  actual  count  line  (  335)  was 

fied  manager  complains  about  it,  he  is  ^  etc.?  bad  debts.  The  advertising  department 


usually  further  disheartened  by  the  curt  “j  know  of  no  quicker  way  to  destroy  dictates  to  the  credit  department  and  the 

renlv  that  “we  haven’t  anv  room  onrl  at  tl-ip  samp  timp  naner  the  loser.  The  credit  dertart-  properly 


Globe- Democrat  .073  per  line 
service  each  classified  ad. 


reply  that  “we  haven  t  any  room.  reader  confidence  and  at  the  same  time  paper  is  the  loser.  The  credit  depart  •  :  •  t  u-  1 

One  of  the  outstanding  classified  ad-  reduce  advertising  revenue  than  for  a  ment  of  a  newspaper  should  be  separate  Jh*®  information  I  think  you  will 

vertising  mediums  of  the  United  States  in  newspaper  to  permit  an  advertiser  to  use  and  distinct  from  the  advertising  depart-  ^R^ee  with  me  in  my  contention  that  the 


one  year  used  290,000  lines  of  space  in  its  deceptive  or  tricky  phrases.  Every  ad- 
own  columns  for  classified  promotion,  the  vertiser  should  be  prepared  to  sell  his 
equivalent  of  119  full  pages.  This,  news-  merchandise  as  represented  in  his  ad- 
paper  had  a  loss  of  113,000  Help  Wanted  vertisement.  It  is  the  duty  of  news- 
ads  that  year,  but  they  made  a  net  total  papers  to  insist  upon  square  dealing.  It 
gain  of  18,000  ads  for  the  year.  The  is  in  this  manner  that  newspapers  can 
linage  loss  for  Help  Wanted  for  the  year  protect  themselves  and  at  the  same  time 
was  690,000  lines,  the  total  net  loss  was  safeguard  their  readers.  A  newspaper 


ment  and  not  under  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  jurisdiction.  The  New  York 
Sun  loses  through  bad  debts  on  adver¬ 
tising  bills  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  Sun’s  aggregate  or  gross  revenue. 
In  round  figures  this  would  be  six  thou- 
saml  dollars  in  every  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  business.” 


Af 


A" 


It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  in  the 
year  1925,  we  published  3,293,997  meas¬ 
ured  lines  of  classified  advertising,  while 
the  actual  count  lineage  was  2,576,933. 
the  difference  between  these  two  (717,062 
lines)  was  used  for  headings,  ad  rules, 
etc.,  a  service  to  the  advertiser  and 
reader.  The  difference  between  the 
revenue  per  measured  line  (.262  per  line) 


rate  for  classified  advertising  in  order  to 
equal  the  display  rate,  should  be  as  much 
higher  per  line  as  this  service  cost  is  to 
the  newspaper. 

If  the  rate  is  to  be  based  on  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  then  the  rate  should  be  the  cost 
plus  the  service  cost,  plus  the  profit  which 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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A.N.A.  TO  STUDY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATIONS 


After  Demanding  “Mass”  Figures  Advertisers  Now  See  Flaws  and  Will  Seek  Remedies — Oppose 
Abolition  of  Cash  Discount — S.  E.  Conybeare  Elected  President  at  Atlantic  City 


A  TLAXTIC  CITY,  X.  J.,  Xov.  10.— 
Xational  advertisers  in  the  role  of 
doctors,  took  the  bouncing  boy  of  news¬ 
paper  circulations  into  the  clinic  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  this  week  and  found  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  ailments,  despite  his  generally  healthy 
condition. 

His  chief  trouble,  according  to  their 
diagnosis,  is  an  overgrown  condition, 
which  prevents  him  from  working  for 
them  with  maximum  efficiency.  They 
even  indicated  this  might  have  resulted, 
in  rare  instances,  from  “over-eating.” 

But  the  advertiser  doctors  generously 
admitted  that  present  conditions  are 
largely  the  result  of  their  own  past  pre¬ 
scription — mass  circulation. 

Having  created  the  condition,  they  will 
now  set  about  to  solve  it  as  best  they  can. 

The  newspaper  clinic  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  lield  at  the  Ambassador  Ho¬ 
tel,  Atlantic  City  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

More  than  200  members  representing 
firms  which  lead  the  country  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  attended. 

No  drastic  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  Association  regarding  newspapers, 
but  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  closing 
session  calling  upon  .A.N.A.  members  to 
give  careful  study  to  specific  points  in 
the  relationship  with  newspapers,  as  out¬ 
lined  below  in  the  speech  of  Verne  Bur¬ 
nett. 

.\nother  resolution  expressed  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  A.N.A.  at  the  progress 
made  by  newspapers  in  the  past  year  in 
cleaning  up  their  typography,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  good  work 
will  continue. 

A  third  resolution  recommended  to 
periodical  publishers  that  they  clean  up 
certain  typographical  practices  as  the 
newspapers  have.  The  chief  complaint 
cited  was  the  heavy  printing  of  solid 
tint  blocks  causing  defacement  to  adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  opposite  page.  Better 
make-up  was  urged  to  eliminate  this 
condition. 

The  fourth  and  last  resolution  praised 
the  A.N.A.  headquarters  staff  for  their 
efficient  work  during  the  year. 

S.  E.  Conybeare,  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  vice-president,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  president  to  succeed  E.  T. 
Hall.  Three  vice-presidents  were  elected 
— W.  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  representing 
Eastern  members;  Verne  Burnett,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advertising  Committee  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Middle  West,  and  A.  H. 
Ogle,  of  the  Wahl  Company,  Chicago, 
representing  the  West. 

Five  directors  were  elected  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Board.  They  are:  W.  K. 
Burlen,  New  England  Confectionery 
Company.  Boston  (re-elected) ;  C.  F. 
Beatty,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  New 
York  (re-elected)  ;  T.  F.  Driscoll,  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Merle  B.  Bates, 
Life  Savers.  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  and 
Everett  Smith,  Fuller  Brush  Company. 

Mr.  Hall,  retiring  president,  automati¬ 
cally  becomes  a  member  of  the  board. 

Doctors  m  charge  at  the  newspaper 
clinic  were  John  ^I.  Schmid,  business 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Nnvs,  John 
H.  Fahey,  of  John  H.  Fahey  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  and  Verne  Burnett,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advertising  Committee  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit.  Mr 


By  WARREN  BASSETT 


miums,  prize  contests,  and  bargain  offers 
as  methods  of  increasing  circulation. 

"If  all  newspaper  circulation  men 
would  get  together  and  abolish  premiums 
it  would  be  better  for  both  the  publishers 
and  the  advertisers,’’  he  declared. 

Mr.  Fahey  did  not  mince  his  words  in 
describing  unsound  circulation  methods, 
which  he  declares  are  in  force  on  many 
newspapers. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  there 
is  no  phase  of  newspaper  publishing  in 
which  so  much  “bunk”  and  humbug  ex¬ 
ists  as  in  circulation  promotion.  He  went 
to  tell  the  advertisers  quite  frankly 
that  they  were  largely  to  blame  for  pres¬ 
ent  evils  through  their  demand  for  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  quality  circulation. 

Mr.  Fahey  then  attacked  combination 


are  too  often  obscured.  In  many  cases, 
high  ix)wered  salesmanship  has  protected 
a  weaker  sister  and  impaired  scientific 
space  buying. 

"2.  The  need  for  more  information  on 
the  small  town  papers  is  particularly 
great.  The  small  town  market  has  great 
possibilities,  but  there  is  too  little  exact 
information  regarding  this  subject. 

"3.  The  physical  appearance  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  practically  every  newspaper  is  in 
great  need  of  improvement.  Flashy  type, 
heavy  borders,  great  splurges  of  ink  on 
the  part  of  local  advertisers,  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  national  advertiser  to  use  the 
newspaper  medium  as  much  as  he  might. 
Many  newspapers  are  getting  such  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  local  advertising  compared 
with  reading  matter,  that  proper  display 


S.  E.  Conybeare,  new  A.  N.  A.  president  and  E.  T.  Hall,  retiring  president, 
photographed  at  .Atlantic  City. 


newspapers,  declaring  them  responsible 
for  much  of  the  waste  in  advertising. 

“In  no  other  business  of  the  newspaper 
field  is  such  a  condition  tolerated,"  he 
declared. 

“A  weak  morning  newspaper  which  is 
losing  money  is  tied  to  a  strong  evening 
newspaper  which  the  advertiser  feels  he 
must  have,  and  the  advertiser  is  then 
forced  to  buy  space  in  both.  Would  you 
not  think  it  ridiculous  if  you  went  into  a 
store  to  buy  a  suit  and  the  salesman  told 
you  he  was  stuck  with  red  flannel  under¬ 
wear  and  you  must  buy  two  pairs  with 
the  suit?  So  it  is  with  the  combination 
newspapers. 

“Lots  of  you  advertisers  are  buying 
red  flannel  underwear  and  don’t  know  it.” 

Mr.  Fahey  closed  with  the  declaration 
that  it  is  time  to  define  more  accurately 
the  rules  of  the  game,  to  promulgate 
new  clear  cut  standards  for  circulation. 

Mr.  Burnett,  the  next  speaker,  de¬ 
clared  there  were  many  specific  problems 
before  the  newspaper  advertiser  at  the 
present.  He  presented  what  he  considered 
the  seven  major  demands  advertisers 
should  make  of  publishers: 

“1.  I  believe  that  there  is  too  little  in¬ 
formation  available  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  competitive  newspapers. 
Usually  the  smaller  the  town,  the  more 
meagre  the  information  is.”  he  declared. 


Schmid  told  how  newspapers  get  circu-  “The  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
lation,  Mr.  Fahey  discussed  tendencies 
good  and  bad  in  newspaper  circulation 
methods,  while  Mr.  Burnett  told  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  point  of  view. 

The  addresses  of  Mr.  Schmid  and  Mr. 

Fahey  are  printed  at  length  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Schmid  outlined  the  present  circu¬ 
lation  structure  as  it  exists  on  the  ma- 


done  a  great  job  in  the  quantitative  phase 
of  circulation,  but  we  are  still  groping 
as  to  the  qualitative  phase. 

“Two  newspaners  having  30.000  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  city,  with  .A.  B.  C.  audits, 
mav  have  vast  differences  in  actual  sales 
vahie.  Some  accurate  checkup  on  the 
reader-interest  should  be  developed  along 
several  lines  for  example,  by  the  pub- 


iority  of  newspaners.  and  ended  his  talk  lisher  furnishing  a  statement  regarding 
by  expressing  his  disapproval  of  pre-  percentage  of  renewals.  The  real  facts 


for  any  national  advertising  of  a  quarter 
page,  for  example,  is  difficult. 

“4.  Newspaper  publishers  could  help 
the  national  advertiser  by  greater  stand¬ 
ardization  in  business  practices  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  eliminating  forced  combination 
rates.  No  advertiser  likes  to  be  told  he 
must  use  a  morning  and  an  afternoon 
paper  in  a  city,  even  though  an  attractive 
low  rate  is  given.  The  advertiser  would 
much  prefer  to  be  sold  on  the  economy 
of  such  a  combination  rate,  rather  than 
be  forced  into  it.  He  should  have  the 
option  of  using  either  morning  or  evening 
editions. 

“5.  Some  newspapers  are  insisting  on 
cutting  out  their  cash  discounts.  This  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  slow  payments  on 
bills  and  create  considerable  havoc  in  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business.  It  will  also 
tend  to  make  advertising  agencies  act  as 
bankers. 

“6.  Certain  newspapers  are  charging 
rates  which  are  too  high  for  what  they 
give.  I  have  in  mind  two  papers  which 
we  consider,  after  careful  study,  to  have 
equal  sales  value  for  almost  any  kind  of 
a  product.  Yet  one  newspaper  charges 
SO  cents  a  line,  and  the  other  30  cents, 
and  the  one  charging  30  cents  is  clvarging 
plenty  when  compared  with  other  papers. 

“Probably  the  one  charging  the  very 
high  rate  will  be  forced  to  reduce  its 
rate  or  increase  its  circulation.  The  point 
of  this  paragraph  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  an  insufficient  standardization  of 
charges. 

“7.  Due  to  competition  in  numerous 
cities,  some  papers  have  forced  their  cir¬ 
culations  fa’"  hevond  their  proper  spheres 
hv  offering  huee  prizes,  and  by  extending 
their  circulations  to  remote  localities, 
forcipg  the  advertiser  to  buy  excess  cir- 
mlafion  from  a  local  dealer  standpoint  is 
often  undesirable.” 


Mr.  Burnett  declared  that  the  insistence 
of  all  large  advertisers  upon  the  above 
program  would  be  of  great  help. 

“1  believe  that  most  large  newspaper 
publishers,  if  they  could  sit  down  with  us 
and  get  our  viewpoint,  would  gradually 
adopt  the  most  vital  points  outlined 
above,”  he  declared. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  education  to  get  over 
the  viewpoint  of  the  advertiser,  and  it 
may  be  a  fairly  long  process,  calling  for 
patience. 

“I  am  a  believer  in  this  attitude,”  he 
.said  in  closing. 

“The.  newspaper  publisher  is  an  im¬ 
portant  business  man,  with  a  large  in- 
ve.stment  at  stake.  For  anyone  to  come 
around  and  tell  him  that  he  must  make 
certain  reforms  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  make 
him  answer  ‘So’s  you’re  old  man,’  #or 
some  other  comment,  perhaps  not  so 
polite. 

“But  being  a  business  man,  if  he  sees 
that  the  advertisers  on  whom  he  depends 
for  the  success  of  his  business  are  united 
in  their  opinions  on  certain  ideas,  and  if 
these  ideas  are  properly  explained  to  him, 
he  eventually  will  be  fair  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  co-operate  and  help  lead  the 
way.  This  form  of  co-operation  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  one  which  would  make  real 
progress  today.  It  should  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  have  heated  arguments  and  long 
series  of  cancellations,  which  would  do 
harm  to  both  sides,  although  such  action 
may  be  necessary  in  isolated  cases. 

“The  gathering  together  of  facts,  the 
crystallizing  of  opinions  and  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  advertiser,  and  the  advertiser 
to  the  publisher,  should  be  the  answer  to 
all  our  problems.” 

In  the  open  forum  following  the  three 
speeches,  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  and  president  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  told  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  surround  the  gathering  and 
presentation  of  more  newspaper  data  to 
advertisers. 

It  will  first  be  the  duty  of  A.  N.  A. 
members  to  specify  what  additional  in¬ 
formation  they  want  from  publishers,  he 
said. 

“The  .A.  B.  C.  does  not  like  to  ask  pub¬ 
lishers  to  give  information  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  collect  in  answer  to  what  is 
usually  an  ephemeral  request.  If  there 
is  a  strong  general  desire  for  certain  in¬ 
formation  we  can  put  it  on  the  A.  B.  C. 
statements.  But  we  must  be  satisfied  it 
is  wanted.” 

Mr.  Harn  also  admitted  that  adver¬ 
tisers  are  largely  at  fault  for  unsound  cir¬ 
culation  methods,  and  went  on  to  describe 
as  he  had  found  it,  the  attitude  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  toward  progress. 

“Progress  in  getting  authorized  data  is 
more  due  to  the  publishers  themselves 
than  to  us  advertisers,”  he  declared. 

“We  dominate  the  A.  B.  C.  board  of 
directors,  but  we  have' never  had  to  prod 
the  publishers  into  making  progress.  In 
fact,  we  have  often  had  to  put  on  the 
brakes.” 

The  result  of  the  clinic  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  A.  N.  A.  of  the  resolution 
mentioned  above  citing  Mr.  Burnett’s 
seven  points  for  serious  study. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
Monday  by  President  E.  T.  Hall,  Ral¬ 
ston  Purina  Company. 

“Advertising  is  the  greatest  stabilizing 
force  in  .American  business.”  he  said,  in 
his  annual  address.  “It  is  the  power  that 
makes  mass  production  possible.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  diminishing  business  risk  and  is 
a  practical  form  of  business  insurance. 
It  is  rapidly  eliminating  big  fluctuations  in 
sales  that  have  in  the  past  been  a  danger¬ 
ous  factor  in  most  businesses. 

“Reports  from  many  advertisers  show 
that  their  selling  costs  are  today  by  far 
the  lowest  in  their  history.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  significant  when  one  realizes  that 
(Contimted  on  page  48) 
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MEN  WHO  HOLD  PURSE  STRINGS  OF  MANY  ADVERTISING  MILLIOl 


Members  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  photographed  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  this  week  during  their  annual  convention.  More  than  ISO 

members  attended  the  three>day  meeting. 


“FORCING”  CIRCULATIONS  NOW  OUTDATED 


Solid  Growth  Present  Aim  of  Most  Publishers,  Schmid  Tells  Advertisers — Says  Premiums  and 
Bargain  Offers  Accomplish  Little — Describes  Motor  Truck  Rural  Delivery 


"TVERY  newspaper  should  have  as  its 
objective  the  distribution  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  according  to  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers. 

This  requires 
an  adequate 
standard  by  which 
to  test  selling  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities. 

Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  must  know 
the  type  of  read¬ 
ers  most  desirable 
from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  view-point. 

In  the  large  cit¬ 
ies,  it  is  often 
J.  M.  Schmid  necessary  to 

identify  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  in  which  the  desirable  kind  of 
people  live,  and  then  to  establish  ade¬ 
quate  points  of  contact  or  outlets  supply 
^se  localities. 

The  bigger  and  better  newspapers  now 
have  Merchandising  Departments  assist¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  in  rating  the  character 
and  buying  power  of  various  districts. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  circulation  practice  to  force 
the  sale  of  newspapers  by  various  meth¬ 
ods,  some  even  bordering  on  trickery. 
That  day  has  passed,  and  it”s  now  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  judgment  and  experience  as  to 
the  kind  of  circulation  the  advertiser 
needs  to  give  maximum  results. 

Is  it  quantity  or  quality? 

If  it  is  both,  what  shall  be  the  propor¬ 


By  JOHN  M.  SCHMID 

Business  Manager,  Indianapolis  Neus, 

Excerpts  from  an  address  this  week  before  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


tion  of  each  to  prcxiuce  the  maximum  re¬ 
sults? 

-A  few  years  ago,  a  merchant  and  a  big 
retail  advertiser  was  invited  to  address  a 
convention  of  Circulation  Managers  in 
Montreal.  While  waiting  to  be  heard,  he 
li.stened  to  a  discussion  on  “Quality  Cir¬ 
culation,’’  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
('orortunity  to  learn  something  about 
■‘Quality’’  circulation  by  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  then  proceeded  to  answer  it 
himself : 

“What  do  you  mean  by  quality  circu¬ 
lation?  Is  it  something  in  the  paper  that 
makes  the  people  buy  it?  Can  you,  as 
circulation  managers,  tell  me?  Remem¬ 
ber  a  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its 
source.  If  the  circulation  must  go 
through  the  brains  of  the  people,  as  I 
say  it  must,  it  must  have  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent  brains  as  its  source — it  must  be 
born  of  brain.  The  contents  of  your 
paper  are  the  things  that  should  reflect 
your  circulation,  and  that  being  true,  the 
results  it  promises,  and  the  results  we 
advertisers  get,  will  more  nearly  tally. 

“We,  as  advertisers,  want  to  go 
through  the  brains  of  the  people.  We 
want  to  get  into  their  mind,  and  through 
their  minds  into  their  hearts,  and  through 
their  hearts  into  their  pockets.  You  can 
tell  us  how  much  circulation  you  have, 
but  why  not  tell  us  where  it  is  going,  and 
why  it  is  going  there.” 


The  reader  must  determine  the  value 
of  editorial  and  news  content,  and  ignore 
the  personal  whims  or  tastes  of  the 
editor. 

The  advertiser,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  circulation  methods 
adopted  by  the  newspaper  must  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  nee<ls  of  his  advertising  con¬ 
stituency. 

The  reader,  or  rather  consumer,  buys 
the  newspaper  itself,  while  the  advertiser 
buys  only  the  influence  of  the  readers  of 
that  particular  publication. 

Quantity  does  not  produce  this  effect 
without  a  liberal  ratio  of  quality  circu¬ 
lation. 

There  is  certainly  a  basic  difference 
between  quantity  and  quality,  which  I 
admit  is  often  lo.st  sight  of  by  some  pub¬ 
lishers. 

There  must  also  be  honesty  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  may  preach  honestv 
in  politics,  government  and  business,  but 
to  have  weight  or  effect  much  good  in 
the  communitv,  the  newspaper  must,  in 
the  conduct  of  its  own  affair's,  be  honest, 
and  must  make  no  attempt  to  mislead. 

There  is  nothing  more  reprehensible 
than  a  publisher  who  deliberately  de¬ 
ceives  as  to  ouantitv  or  quality  of  his 
circulation.  When  advertisers  buy  on  the 
basis  of  qualitv  as  it  relates  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  need,  the  nuhlisher  will  learn  to 
give  him  the  facts. 


The  advertiser  is  entitled  to  know 
where  the  circulation  is,  who  the  readers 
are,  how  it  was  .secured,  and  whether  h 
is  paid  for,  and  the  price  paid. 

•Advertisers  frequently  demand  nion 
circulation  to  obtain  results,  instead  of 
getting  results  from  circulation  the  pub¬ 
lisher  already  has.  This  encourages  pub¬ 
lishers  to  go  after  more  circulation,  and 
often  in  territory  far  beyond  the  trading 
area,  and,  in  most  cases,  this  additional 
circulation  is  of  very  little  or  no  value 
to  the  advertiser.  This  naturally  in¬ 
creases  advertising  costs  without  profit¬ 
able  returns. 

The  advertiser  is  therefore  urged  to 
select  those  newspapers  which  give  him 
the  maximum  results  within  a  given  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  not  those  with  circulations 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  in  territory  covered  by  other 
papers  the  adverti.ser  is  already  using. 

•A  newspaper,  to  grow  permanently, 
must  be  in  demand ;  it  must  be  a  good 
newspaper,  and  appeal  to  well-thinkins 
people.  Without  it.  the  best  circulatior 
manager  is  in  vain. 

No  matter  how  good  the  newspaper,  it 
will  surely  fail  of  its  purpose,  if  it  does 
not  have  an  efficient  distributing  system. 

In  the  distribution  of  newsparx'rs.  the|« 
are  the  following  major  classifications  m 
the  order  of  their  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  : 

Home  Delivery — or  invisible  circuU- 
tion. 

News  Stand  Sales — semi-visible  cir¬ 
culation. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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(d  ASSEMBLED  IN  SPIRITED  CONVENTION  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  THIS  WEEK 


In  the  front  row  are:  (left  to  right)  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  Company,  vire-president ;  E.  T.  Hall,  retiring  president;  R.  K.  Leavitt,  secretary-treasurer; 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  new  president;  Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Wahl  Company,  vice-president;  W.  W.  Warhtel,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company 


BLAMES  ADVERTISERS  FOR  CIRCULATION  EVILS 


Worcester  Post  Publisher  Says  Cry  for  **Mass  Circulation”  Fosters  Unsound  Methods — Hits  “Combina- 


Circulation — Tell  A.  N.  A.  It  Can  Reform  Bad  Practices 


TX  these  days  of  steadily  increasing  ef- 
ficiency  in  business  and  insistent  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  reduction  of  waste  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  I  know 


of  no  line  of  j 
sales  development 
afllicted  with 
more  humbug  and 
buncombe  and  re- 
sponsible  for 
more  inexcusable 
loss  than  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  news¬ 
paper  circulation. 

You  gentlemen 
represent  many 
different  lines  of 
business  and  you  ,  „ 

know  that  all  of  J”"" 

them  have  their 

peculiar  difficulties  in  trying  to  cut  down 
the  waste  and  loss  due  to  cut-throat 
competition,  untrained  management,  un¬ 
ethical  methods  and  careless  thinking. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  generally  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  combatting  these  evils  during 
the  last  20  years  and  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  has  made  very  notable  contributions 
in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  in  my 
opinion,  advertising  and  selling  continue 
to  wink  at  more  unsound  and  wasteful 
practices  than  any  business  activities  of 
which  I  know. 

In  the  publishing  field  these  weak¬ 
nesses  prevail  in  the  promotion  of  cir¬ 
culation  particularly  and  account  for  a 
large  part  of  the  trouble. 

Nothing  connected  with  newspaper  pub- 


By  JOHN  H.  FAHEY 

Publisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post 
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fishing  yields  greater  or  more  valuable 
results  as  the  basis  of  economical  dis¬ 
tribution  than  circulation  honestly  built. 
Nothing  is  responsible  for  more  deceit, 
chicanery  and  indefensible  waste  than 
alleged  circulation,  ofitained  for  show 
purposes  and  intended  only  to  lure  unsus¬ 
picious  advertising  dollars  or  to  justify 
unfair  rates. 

The  cause  of  nearly  all  the  present  evil 
in  circulation  methods  is  the  striving  for 
mere  numbers,  irrespective  of  values,  the 
cry  for  ‘‘mass  circulation”  on  the  part  of 
j'ou  advertisers.  This  condition  gives 
precious  little  encouragement  to  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  trying  conscientiously  to 
serve  you  and  serve  the  public  by  con¬ 
structive,  efficient  upbuilding.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  holds  out  abundant  promise 
to  those  who  know  that  lavish  expenditure 
will  get  circulation  numbers  almost  any 
time  and  that  it  does  not  matter  where 
it  is,  what  kind  it  is,  or  if  it  is  practically 
valueless  in  producing  advertising  results 
so  long  as  you  ask  no  questions  and  pay 
increased  rates. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
advertiser  and  to  the  consumer,  because 
it  bears  in  such  a  vital  way  on  the  de¬ 
livered  cost  of  goods,  than  the  character 
of  the  circulation  methods  employed  by 
newspapers  and  magazines.  For  this 
reason  present  circulation  tendencies  are 
worthy  of  critical  and  careful  study  by 


those  who  pay  out  for  advertising  the 
millions  of  dollars  expended  every  year, 
which  support  and  develop  our  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  good  tendencies  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  methods  and,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  methods,  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  exerting  themselves  to 
give  their  readers  constantly  increasing 
real  values  in  the  product, they  place  be¬ 
fore  them  daily. 

They  are  the  publishers  who  recognize 
that  the  only  kind  of  circulation  which 
represents  honest  value  is  that  which  goes 
to  self  respecting  readers  of  intelligence, 
who  have  resources  with  which  to  buy, 
and  who  five  in  the  market  area  where 
the  advertised  merchandise  is  offered  for 
sale. 

These  publishers  know  that  increases  in 
real  circulation  come  only  with  adherence 
to  sound,  courageous,  and  disinterested 
editorial  service  to  the  community;  that 
circulation  will  grow  as  prosperity  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  community  grows ;  that 
the  interest  and  loyalty  of  readers  and 
their  confidence  in  the  publication,  which 
are  the  greatest  assets  any  newspaper 
can  have  for  the  benefit  of  itself  and  its 
advertisers,  depend  upon  a  policy  that  is 
straightforward  and  honest. 

The  newspapers  which  pursue  the 


policy  of  slow  but  sure  natural  develop-: 
ment,  refuse  to  go  outside  of  their  own. 
fields  in  order  to  secure  mere  numbers 
of  circulation,  which  will  not  resort  to 
unworthy  appeals  or  take  advantage  of, 
the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  these, 
are  the  newspapers  which  represent  the, 
best  tendencies  , of  the.  day  in  circulation 
methods. 

The  gains  they  are  making  in  circula-. 
tion,  from  year  to  year,  are  the  only 
gains  worth  having.  , 

We  must  recognize,  frankly,  however, 
that  publishers  following  these  standards, 
of  excellence,  are  menace<l  constantly  in 
their  efforts  by  competitive  circulation 
schemes,  which  call  for  unreserved  cen-- 
sure  and  which  in  many  respects  closely 
approach- fraud. 

You  advertisers  are  more  to  blame  for 
bad  circulation  methods  than  anyone  else. 
Your  President,  Mr.  Hall,  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address  on  this  subject  a  short 
time  ago,  told  the  truth  when  he  said, 
"My  first  accusing  finger  must  be  pointed 
to  the  advertiser,  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  -A.  who  are  demanding  ‘circula¬ 
tion’  and  ‘more  circulation’  without  giv¬ 
ing  adequate  thought  to  what  lies  f»ck 
of  this  demand  for  ‘more  drculation.’  ” 
He  pointed  out  truly  "that  most  of  the 
publishers  who  have  resorted  to  meth^s 
which  are  decidedly  bad  would  gladly 
discontinue  these  methods  were  such  a 
policy  favored  by  buyers  of  advertising.” 
He  told  the  story  of  one  case  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  forced  by  conditions  into  an  un-. 
sound  circulation  campaign  by  his  com-^ 
petitors,  “not  because  he  wanted  to  do  it, 
but  because  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by 
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the  regular  attitude  of  si»cc  buyers.” 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Hall  is  right  and  that 
most  newspaper  publishers  have  no 
sympathy  with  fantastic  schemes  intended 
only  to  “soak"  the  advertiser. 

Jlecause  of  all  the  emphasis  which  is 
placed  upon  mere  figures,  and  the  in- 
crcjised  rates  which  publishers  find  they 
can  obtain  at  the  higher  circulation 
levels,  there  has  been  an  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  unsound  circulation  methods  in 
recent  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

So  long  as  the  publisher  can  spend,  let 
us  say  $50,000,  in  manufacturing  “decoy” 
circulation  and  in  a  single  year  get  back 
$1(K),000,  through  increased  advertising 
rates,  you  advertisers  are  holding  out  a 
very  great  temptation  to  him. 

In  my  opinion,  advertisers,  and  in  turn 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  are 
today  paying  for  millions  on  millions  of 
dollars  in  waste  and  loss  represented  by 
advertising  rates  basetl  uiion  inflatetl  and 
valueless  circulation. 

This  sort  of  circulation  is  obtained  to 
meet  a  demaiwl  based  on  an  utterly 
absurd  theory— that  circulation  is  worth 
a  certain  rate  per  thousand,  irrespective 
of  where  it  is,  what  time  it  is  distributed 
or  what  its  character  may  be. 

A  few  years  ago,  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  of  tne  right  sort  combined  to 
eliminate  deceit  in  the  publication  of  cir¬ 
culation  staleiretits.  by  setting  up  the 
Autlit  Bureau  tif  C  irculations.  The  evil 
which  this  organization  was  intended  to 
eliminate  was  the  practice  of  the  news¬ 
paper  which  claimed  an  average  circula¬ 
tion  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  thati 
the- number  of  papers  it  was  printing. 

Many  publishers  were  forced  into  ex¬ 
aggerated  circulation  statements  in  the 
old  days  by  the  unwarranted  claims  of 
their  competitors.  The  situation  was 
brought  about  by  the  same  fundamental 
cause  of  present  difficulties — the  adver¬ 
tisers’  demand  for  numbers. 

As  the  A.  B.  C.  has  developed  thus 
far  you  have  merely  given  a  certificate 
of  good  character  to  figures  and  stimu¬ 
lated  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  ‘circulation  departments  in  securing 
them.  You  have  not  touched  the  chief 
cause  of  circulation  deception,  for  few 
of  you  pay  any  attention  to  anything  in 
the  A.  B.  C.  reports  except  figures. 

In  promoting  a  bureau  to  audit  circu¬ 
lation  statements  you  sought  to  avoid 
being  mulcted  in  advertising  rates  for  cir¬ 
culation  from  which  you  could  secure  no 
results  because  it  did  not  exist. 

But  tell  me,  please,  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  if  the  circulation  exists  but  is 
“counterfeit”  circulation  and  nearly  as 
valueless  as  if  it  were  never  printed. 

Suppose  the  publi.sher  we  tried  to  re¬ 
form  actually  sold  the  100,000  papers 
which  he  claimed,  instead  of  75,000.  If 
the  25,000  went  to  people  of  such  limited 
buying  power  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  the 
advertiser,  or  if  they  went  to  localities 
far  removed  from  the  market  in  which 
his’ product  was  on  sale,  or  to  the  junk¬ 
man,  via  the  subsidized  newsboy  or  dealer, 
he  might  as  well  l)e  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  printing  the  papers,  for 
the  element  of  value  to  the  advertiser  is 
lacking  in  either  case. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  prevalent 
bad  tendencies  in  newspaper  circulation 
methods  and  what  may  be  done  to  cure 
them  ?  I  think  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes : 

First — Those  methods  which  apjiear  to 
be  respectable,  ami  for  which  plausible 
defenses  may  be  set  up,  but  in  truth  are 
unsound.  I  think  the  methods  of  this 
class  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  fog 
and  extortion. 

Second— Methods  which  must  he 
characterized  as  nothing  but  conscious 
and  deliberate  fraud,  no  matter  how  they 
may  be  explained.  I  do  not  think  these 
methods,  while  altogether  too  generally 
used,  account  for  so  much  loss  ami  waste 
as  those  in  Class  one. 

In  the  category  of  methods  which  are 
responsible  for  circulation  inflation  but 
which  arc  made  to  appear  legitimate,  the 
forcing  of  newspaper  sales  in  territory 
outliide  of  the  market  area  in  which  the 
advertiser  is  seeking  development,  is  one 
of  the  largest,  probably  the  largest, 
source  of  loss  and  deception.  The  jam- 
mint  up  of  sales  within  the  market  area 
fcy  strong-arm  devices  is  ^  also  a  factor. 


The  development  of  supposed  suburbaij_ 
and  country  circulation  in  thinly  populated 
areas  adjacent  to  or  actually  outside  of 
the  central  market,  is  of  carrying  signifi¬ 
cance  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

As  we  know,  there  are  centers  in  the 
West  where  the  distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
from  a  given  center  is  effective,  because 
of  long  distance  between  towns  and  be¬ 
cause  people  travel  many  miles  into  the 
center  to  make  their  purchases.  In  the 
nvjre  thickly  populated  East,  the  same 
conditions  do  not  obtain.  It  is  often 
harder  to  bring  people  into  the  central 
market  from  a  distance  of  20  miles  and 
.sometimes  less,  than  it  is  to  attract  them 
in  sections  of  the  West  from  distances  ex¬ 
ceeding  200  miles. 

In  many  instances,  the  building  up  of 
numbers  in  circulation  in  small  towns 
and  in  the  country-side  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  center  among  people 
who  represent  a  very  small  response  and 
who  very  infreijuently  come  to  the 
market  where  advertised  merchandise  is 
for  sale,  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  and 
unsound  schemes  tor  inflating  circulation 
for  which  the  advertisers  of  the  country 
are  now  being  taxed  vast  sums  of  money. 
The  securing  and  maintenance  of  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  sort,  from  every  angle  of 
operation,  represents  a  maximum  ot  ex¬ 
pense  and  a  minimum,  indeed  practically 
nothing,  of  return. 

Socalled  “pre-date”  editions  of  both 
morning  and  evening  papers  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  sort  of  inflated  circulation 
but  they  amount  to  little  compared  with 
regular  editions  which  are  almost  equally 
valueless. 

In  the  cities  themselves  sales  at  ab¬ 
normal  hours  are  a  large  source  of  waste 
and  loss.  Evening  papers  which  are 
issuecl  early  in  the  morning  and  morning 
papers  which  are  issued  early  at  night,  in 
the  main,  represent  nothing  but  forced 
figures.  They  are  unsupported  by  the 
news  and  by  natural  reader  demand,  and 
secured  usually  by  the  indirect  payment 
of  men  and  boys  with  whom  arrangements 
are  made  to  make  a  showing  of  an 
average  “net  paid”  sale. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  this  is 
known  in  the  circulation  “game”  as 
“eating  returns.”  The  publisher  sets  up 
the  hypocritical  explanation  that  he  is 
“getting  representation.”  What  he 
actually  does  is  to  pay  a  newsboy,  or 
usually  a  grown  man  and  some  “strikers,” 
a  certain  sum  per  week  to  push  his  paper 
during  unusual  hours  at  points  where 
no  legitimate  demand  would  yield  to  the 
boy  enough  profit  to  warrant  him  in 
putting  in  his  time.  The  boy  pays  for 
a  certain  number  of  papers  every  day, 
whether  he  sells  them  or  not.  He  can 
afford  to  do  this  and  still  have  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  because  of  the  weekly  cash 
payment  made  to  him  for  “representa¬ 
tion”  or  on  some  other  account.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  increased  “net  paid”  circulation 
which  is  false. 

When  carried  through  on  a  large  scale 
by  one  or  two  papers  in  a  given  field  it 
compels  others  to  meet  the  situation  or 
forego  adequate  selling  outlets  on  the 
streets. 

Another  abuse,  intended  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  is  the  rebate  to  whole¬ 
salers  in  return  for  payments  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  which  represent  sup¬ 
posed  net  sale  of  papers,  when  in  truth 
the  actual  sale  is  much  below  the  figures 
reported. 

favorite  trick  is  that  of  making  so- 
called  “transportation  allowances,”  i.  e., 
payments  to  dealers  for  alleged  truck 
service  or  for  shipments  by  trolley,  bus, 
or  any  other  means  of  transportation, 
when  no  transportation  of  the  value  in¬ 
dicated  by  payment  is  rendered.  These 
schemes  are  not  confined  to  the  large 
cities  and  to  the  sensational  newspapers, 
they  have  now  spread  to  many  smaller 
cities. 

All  of  these  subterfuges  and  others  are 
employed  in  the  wild  scramble  for  figures 
of  circulation.  Some  publishers  will  deny 
their  existence,  most  of  them  will  contend 
I  overdraw  the  picture,  but  all  who  are 
impatient  with  the  present  situation  know 
that  the  waste  and  loss  which  they  repre¬ 
sent  should  be  stopped  and  will  admit 
that  these  schemes  are  being  employed 
to  an  alarming  extent. 

One  development,  growing  out  of  the 


struggle  for  numbers,  which  has  begun 
to  attract  considerable  attention  is  the  so- 
called  “combination"  newspaper.  It  is 
worthy  of  more  careful  study  on  the  part 
of  advertisers  than  it  has  yet  received, 
because  it  represents,  as  it  is  usually 
operated,  one  of  the  most  inexcusable 
methods  of  getting  nvmey  out  of  the 
advertiser  without  value  received,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  publishing  field  in 
the  last  ‘20  years. 

The  "combination”  newspaper  and  its 
“combination"  rate  is  frequently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fight  for  circulation,  the  cost 
of  which  outruns  the  increased  revenue 
which  can  be  gouged  out  of  the  advertiser. 

\  ery  often,  however,  high  powered  cir¬ 
culation  methods  and  deliberate  inflation 
are  the  consistent  consetiuences  which  fol¬ 
low  the  combination  of  two  newspapers. 

.\  morning  paper,  suffering  from  too 
much  expense  or  bad  management,  is 
joined  with  a  prosperous  evening  news¬ 
paper  which  advertisers  want  and  feel 
they  must  have,  or  a  weak  evening  paper 
is  joined  with  a  strong  morning  paper. 

In  either  case  the  combination  is  ef¬ 
fected  invariably  because  one  of  the 
publications  is  losing  money  or  is  unable 
to  make  any.  as  a  result  of  limited  ad¬ 
vertising  value,  compared  with  others  in 
the  field.  The  weak  paper  is  fastened  on 
to  the  strong  one,  usually  at  a  high 
capitalization.  Then  the  rate  is  raised, 
or  the  rates  of  both  papers  are  joined 
on  a  basis  which  means  a  high  level  of 
cost  to  the  advertiser.  The  condition  is 
imposed  that  if  the  advertiser  wishes  to 
place  his  copy  in  the  morning  paper, 
which  he  considers  of  primary  value  to 
him,  it  must  be  repeated  in  the  evening 
paper  also  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 
Or  he  may  wish  to  use  the  evening  paper 
and  does  not  care  to  have  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  morning  edition.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  is  made  to  pay  for  both ;  some¬ 
times  at  a  supposed  “bargain”  price.  The 
advertisement  which  is  set  or  cast  by  the 
newspaper  once,  is  made  to  yield  in  some 
cases  double  revenue,  and  in  practically 
all  cases,  the  charge  is  all  out  of  pro- 
^rtion  to  any  value  which  can  accrue 
from  this  forced  advertising. 

In  an  effort  to  justify  the  rates  charged 
and  the  unfair  conditions  imposed,  the 
“combination”  newspaper  then  resorts  to 
circulation  inflation  in  order  to  deceive 
the  advertiser  by  making  him  believe  he 
is  getting  something  like  value  for  the 
price  he  is  obliged  to  pay.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
so-called  increa.ses  in  circulation  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country,  which  1  ave 
no  relation  or  at  best  a  very  small  re¬ 
lation,  to  the  advertising  value.  This 
particular  scheme  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  which  has  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  many  years. 

Can  you  think  of  any  comparison  with 
it  in  any  other  business? 

What  would  you  say  if  you  went  into 
a  clothing  store  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
you  liked,  and  the  salesman  said  he  could 
not  let  you  have  it  unless  you  also  took 
and  paid  for  a  couple  suits  of  red  flannel 
underwear  because  the  house  happened  to 
be  “stuck”  with  it.  Yet  the  principle  is 
exactly  the  same  when  the  publisher  says 
to  the  advertiser,  “Yes,  I  know  you  want 
to  advertise  in  my  evening  (or  morning) 
paper,  but  it  happens  I  have  another 
paper  on  my  hands  which  does  not  pay, 
and  if  you  want  access  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  which  are  valuable,  you 
must  also  pay  an  extra  toll  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space  you  do  not  want.” 

lot  of  advertisers  are  paying  for 
“red  flannel”  advertising  space  and  do  not 
appear  to  realize  it. 

In  what  manufacturing  business  do  you 
suppose  the  management  would  tolerate 
a  purchasing  agent  who  bought  just  coal, 
any  kind  of  coal,  without  relation  to  its 
actual  power  to  make  steam  ?  \\hat 
would  happen  to  the  purchasing  agent 
who  bought  from  the  coal  man  50  tons 
of  high  grade  Pocahontas,  but  at  the  same 
time  paid  the  same  prices  for  a  corre- 
siiomling  tonnage  of  slate,  simply  because 
the  miner  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it?  That 
is  what  you  advertisers  do  in  consenting 
to  “combination”  rates,  and  it  is  no  de¬ 
fense  to  say  either  to  competing  pub¬ 
lishers  or  to  your  own  companies  that 
you  don’t  know  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

The  enforcement  of  any  “combination 
rate”  anywhere,  is  in  itself  conclusive 


evidence  of  an  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advertising  buyer.  If  the  space 
represented  real  value  and  was  being  sold 
on  its  merits  it  woiikl  be  unnecessary  to 
impose  such  extraordinary  conditions. 

J.  E.  WHEELER  BUYS 
BROTHER’S  INTEREST 


Announces  Sole  Ownership  of  Port¬ 
land  Telegram  and  Says 
Policies  Will  Be 
Continued 

PoRTL.wD,  Ore.,  Nov.  11. — The  Port¬ 
land  Telegram  today  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase.  by  J.  E.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  publishing  company,  of  the  stock  held 
in  it  by  his  brother,  L.  R.  Wheeler, 
vice-president.  J.  E.  Wheeler  thus  be¬ 
comes  sole  owner  of  the  newspaper. 

In  the  first  page  announcement  of  the 
sale  the  Telegram  said:  “J.  E.  Wheeler 
will  continue  to  guide  and  direct  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  newspaper.  Its  politics 
will  be  Republican,  its  policies  independ¬ 
ent.  It  will  print  the  news  without  fear 
or  favor,  now  as  in  the  last  twelve  years 
of  independent  ownership.  The  Portland 
Telegram  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  first 
fifty  years  of  existence.  It  was  founded 
.•\pril  16,  1877,  and  owned  •  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Company  until  July 
27,  1914,  when  it  was  purchased  by  J. 
E.  Wheeler,  L.  R.  Wheeler,  and  John 
E.  Carroll.  Mr.  Carroll  died  in  1917.” 

There  has  been  a  report  for  several 
weeks  that  the  Oregon  Journal  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram.  The  general  understanding  was 
that  L.  R.  Wheeler  favored  the  sale, 
but  that  J.  E.  Wheeler  desired  to  retain 
the  property.  The  Journal  offer  was 
declined  and  J.  E.  Wlieeler  entered  into 
negotiations  for  his  brothers  holdings. 


SEEKING  CINDERELLA  FOOT 

Shoe  Men  Sponsor  Contest  in  St.  Louis 
Star 

The  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers 
and  Wholesalers  .Association  and  the 
.Southwestern  Shoe  Retailers’  .Association, 
have  inaugurated  through  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  a  “Modern  Cinderella  Contest”  to 
find  a  group  of  girls  graced  with  “4-B” 
feet  to  act  as  models  during  the  St.  Louis 
Pageant  of  Footwear  Fashions  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Nov.  29,  30 
and  Dec.  1. 

The  contest  got  under  way  Wednesday 
with  a  two-column  box  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Star  announcing  the  details  of  the 
quest.  -An  entry  blank  with  .space  for  foot 
measurements  was  published  on  the  second 
page.  A  “Cinderella  Editor”  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  the  contest,  which 
is  open  to  any  woman  in  St.  Louis,  the 
St.  Louis  trade  territory,  or  the  south¬ 
west.  A  committee  of  judges  will  select 
the  woman  with  the  most  perfect  foot,  and 
she  will  receive  $100  cash  and  will  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  wear  and  dis¬ 
play  fine  shoes  during  the  .style  show. 
•A  second  prize  of  $50.  a  third  of  $25, 
and  five  prizes  of  $10  also  will  be 
awarded. 


ELECT  NEW  OFFICERS 


Selections  Made  at  Meeting  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  at  Toronto 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  11. — Associa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  Advertisers,  meeting 
here,  elected  officers  as  follows :  presi¬ 
dent,  A.  G.  Pinard,  Lowe  Brothers,  To¬ 
ronto;  vice-presidents,  C.  L.  Dyer,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Ford  H.  Cluse,  Salada  Tea 
Co..  G.  L.  Spry,  Huron  and  Erie  Mort¬ 
gage  Corporation,  L.  R.  Beattie,  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  Co. ;  treasurer,  H.  H.  Rim- 
mer,  Canadian  General  Electric  Co. ; 
secretary,  F.  E.  Clotworthy  of  Toronto. 
The  directors  are :  John  Martin.  Massey 
Harris  Co.,  F.  Selway,  Office  Specialty 
Co..  G.  M.  Bertram,  Lever  Brothers, 
T.  Wotherspoon,  Canada  Cycle  and  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  B.  M.  N.  Grigg,  Mutual  Life 
of  Canada.  H.  E.  Mihell,  Imperial 
Varnish  and  Color  Co.,  W.  G.  Mc- 
Gruther,  Canadian  Fairbanks  Morse  Ca 
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AMERICA,  FUDDLED  BY  PROPAGANDA, 
GROPES  WAY  IN  WORLD,  SAYS  IRWIN 

Interested  Parties  Tint  News  from  Foreign*  Lands,  He  Tells 
Wisconsin  Teachers — War  Publicity 
Methods  Described 


trict  attorney  to  issue  thi;  warrant,  and 
even  when  it  had  been  refused  he  came 
back  in  the  next  day’s  issue  calling  Mr. 
Adam’s  attention  to  the  libel  laws  of  the 
state  to  which  that  gentlemen  could  resort 
if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Stolen. 

WRITER  JOINS  PRIESTHOOD 

Harold  Davis  Emerson  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  the  Worcester  Evc- 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  BAN 
FREE  RADIO  ADS 

E.  S.  Friendly,  Sun,  Named  Censor  to 
EJiminate  All  Advertising 
from  Program  Effective 
Nov.  15 

A  plan  insuring  the  elimination  of  all 


pKOPAG.\NDA,  fed  to  the  newspai^rs  and  the  facts  favoring  the  Germans  were  edho/irUtaS.  wls^^^^^  SisS^  hr'xlw' Yo?k 

F  „f  America  from  sources  abroad,  has  !>la>ed  up.  .  ,  ,  luH>d  of  the  .\merican  Catholic  niurch  at  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pub 

.he  mind,  o  .^mencan,  Hnahy  all  these  Xew  V„rk.  Nov,  7.  He  TS  °vlt“ 


)f  Americans  and  “Finally,  all  these  correspondent:? 
is  keeping  this  broke  away  from  the  press  bureau.  Then 
country  in  vacil-  the  Allies  took  it  over  and  did  the  same 
lation  at  the  thing,  giving  a  favorable  slant  to  the 
crossroads  of  im-  Allied  news. 

p  e  r  i  a  1  i  s  m  and  “The  work  of  the  propagandists  was 
world-wide  peace,  to  get  at  the  sources  of  the  news  to  slant 


has  been  in  publicity  work.  rules  were  drawn  up,  the 

c;iriT7  rwAPPi  Hii  i~«?pfak:fr 

SE.11^  v,riArE.i-  niiaia  present  or  potential  advertisers  put  into 

Don  Seitz,  formerly  of  the  AVif  York  programs  purely  for  advertising  pur- 
ll'orld  and  now  associate  editor  of  the  poses  will  be  given  the  blue  pencil  before 


Will  Irwin,  New  it  and  paint  it.  When  the  war  was  over  Outlook,  will  be  one  of  the  _  priiKipal  they  are  put  into  type.  _The  rules  be- 

Vork,  famous  au-  there  were  turned  loose  from  8, (XX)  to  speakers  at  the  third  annual  Newspaper  come  effective  Nov.  15.  Edwin  ^  S. 

thor, '  told  the  10,0()0  propagandists,  members  of  a  new  Institute  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  I'riendly,  business  manager  of  the  New 


Wisconsin  State  trade,  all  seeking  to  find  jobs.” 
Teachers’  Asso- 

ciation  at  its  73rd  NO  WARRANT  FOR  EVJUE 

annual  convention  - 

in  Milwaukee,  Madison  Editor  Invites  Libel  Suit  by 

f  Politician  Denied  Criminal  Action 

The  subject  ot 

his  talk  was  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the  Madi- 


North  Carolina  on  Jan.  5,  6  and  7. 

WOMEN  EDIT  CLEVELAND  TIMES 

Cne-Day  Staff  Buries  Hall-Mills  and 
Canton  Murder  Stories 

Crime  news,  notably  the  Hall-Mills 


York  Sun,  was  appointed  censor  by  the 
assiKiation. 

“My  job  is  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
carried  out,”  Mr.  Friendly  said  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “.Xll  papers  will  be  care¬ 
fully  checked  and  any  violations  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  newspaper 
publisher. 

“The  reason  for  the  association’s 


“Propaganda  and  son  (Wis.)  Caf'ital  Times,  will  not  be  murder  trial,  was  taken  off  the  front  .^"®.  '"^^son  for  the  associations 
the  News.”  He  showed  the  power  of  arrested  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  the  page  and  given  an  inside  position  in  the  action  is  that  newspaper  radio  programs 
nrnnaganda  in  the  oress  todav.  revealed  corrupt  practices  act  as  asked  bv  Harrv  \'r>v  g  of  the  Clp^tchuul  Tiuu’s  bv  have  become  virtually  monopolized  by 


propaganda  in  the  press  today,  revealed  corrupt  practices  act  as  asked  by  Harry  Nov.  8  issue  of  the  Clez’eland  Times  by  become  virtiially  monopolized  by 

the  methods  by  which  propagandists  dis-  M.  Adams,  campaign  manager  for  members  of  the  Business  and  Professional  advertisers.  Instead  of  paying  for  space, 

torted  news  during  the  World  War,  and  (Tharles  Rosa,  Wisconsin  candidate  for  Woman’s  Club  who  edited  the  issue.  thev  are  engaging  talent  to  broadcast,  ex- 

indicated  how  the  power  of  a  press  that  U.  S.  Senate.  Mr.  .Adams  had  requested  Earle  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Times,  Pccting  to  obtain  sufficient  free  publicity 

does  not  always  adhere  to  the  truth  can-  a  warrant  for  the  editor’s  arrest  follow-  ....  ._j  *1  j 


Woman’s  Club  who  edited  the  issue.  *  are  engaging  talent  to  broadcast,  ex- 
Earle  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Times,  Pccting  to  obtain  sufficient  free  publicity 
turned  over  the  Times  plant  to  the  club  fhrough  the  prograrns  to  induce  the  read- 


not  endure.  “The  United  States  at  ing  the  appearance  of  an  editorial  in  the  for  the  day  as  a  feature  of  the  Woman’s 

present  seems  to  be  sitting  on  the  mile-  Capital  Times  which,  he  alleges  violated  Christmas  Exposition  being  held  at  the  =>'’-called  good-will  offerings.”  ^ 

stone  at  the  crossroads,  fast  asleep,”  Mr.  that  section  of  the  corrupt  practices  act  Public  Hall  Miss  Marguerite  Smith  Investigations  made  by  the  publishers 
Irwin  said.  “One  road  points  to  empire,  that  reads :  acted  as  Managaing  Editor  and  Mrs.  association  shovv  that  a  large  number  of 

the  subjugation  of  palm  and  pine  in  a  “No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  Claude  O.  Trusdale,  City  Editor.  institutions  are  buying  broadcast  time  be- 

world-wide  dominion.  "The  other  points  knowingly  make  or  publish,  or  cause  to  *  The  women  selected  as  their  page  one  they  have  ^en  assured  by 

to  some  means,  still  hazy  and  uncertain,  be  published  any  false  statement  in  re-  jead  story  a  dispatch  from  Washington  stations  that  their  names  will  be 

by  which  the  world  may  be  organized  lation  to  any  candidate,  which  statement  dealing  with  the  probability  of  no  ad-  by  the  newspapers  m  the  radio  pro¬ 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  another  ex-  is  intended  to  or  tends  to  effect  any  vot-  ditional  prohibition  bills  being  enacted  Some  stations,  it  is  said,  have 

plosion  like  that  of  1914-18.  ing  at  any  primary  or  election.”  hv  the  comine  Coneress  The  Herrin  include  promises 

H  A _ •  _  J _ _ ...  1 . . _ Tt1  Uir?  *U»x4.  ®  9  -  *.  Cif  11  WCnO TMlkU/'lfvr  jr»  fVtAlf 


plosion  like  that  of  1914-18.  ing  at  any  primary  or  election.'*  coming  Congress  The  Herrin  include  promises 

“America  does  not  know  which  way  In  his  editorial,  Mr.  Evjue  stated  that  drew  the  second  lead  on  page  one.  newspaper  publicity  in  their  contracts 

to  turn,  because  it  cannot  see  into  the  Mr.  Adams  “had  been  trying  to  get  on  Hall-Mills  and  the  Canton  murder  advertisers.  When  newspapers  have 

motives  and  the  acts  of  European  na-  the  state  pay-roll  for  the  past  six  years.”  stories  were  dropped  to  inside  positions  names  out  of  the  programs,  the 

tions.  Propaganda  has  obscured  them.  It  was  against  this  statement  and  other  Aimee  McPherson  was  drooped  advertisers  have  objected  strenuously. 


For  every  honest  .American  who  attempts  remarks  that  Mr.  .Adams  objected,  and 


to  study  conditions  abroad,  there  are  sought  a  warrant.^  He  charged  that  the  interesting  sport  feature,  w'ritten  by 

twenty  propagandists,  cleverly  tinting  the  editorial  was  written  for  the  express  sporting  editor.  Miss  T.  Ger- 

truth,  slanting  the  real  story,  coloring  it  purjwse  of  damaging  ^Ir.  Rosa  s  chances  Fortune  defended  professionalism 

to  present  either  one  side  or  another.  ‘he  election,  that  by  belitthng  Mr.  lauded  Suzanne  Lenglen 

“This  is  particularly  true  of  Russia,  Adams  wlio  was  Kosa  s  campaign  man-  j,^  Browne  for  their  tennis 

of  the  propaganda  issued  by  Moscow  ager,  the  voters  would  be  influenced.  exhibitions 
which  served  to  defeat  the  child  labor  District  .Attorney  Phil  La  Follette  _  _ 


remarKs  mat  Air.  .'vaams  oDjectea,  ana  entirely.  Queen  Marie  staved  on  page  1. 

sought  a  warrant.  He  charged  that  the  interesting  sport  feature,  written  by  York  publishers  to  c^oj^rate  on 

editorial  was  written  for  the  express  H-iv’c  ennrtintr  pHitnr  \Tiec  T  Gpr-  elimination  of  free  publicity  from 

pur^s,ol.lan,agm8Mr.  Ro,aYch,,™.  . 


which  served  to  defeat  the  child  labor  District  .Attorney  Phil  La  Follette 
amendment  recently  because  a  lot  of  hesitated  to  serve  the  warrant  and  con- 


in  sports  and  lauded  Suzanne  Lenglen  ^  effort  started  alwut  a  y«r 

and  Mary  K.  Browne  for  their  tennis  dropped  after  a  few  months 

exhibitions.  j 


emotionally  hysterical  folks  believed  the 
amendment  the  subtle  workings  of  Bol¬ 
shevism.” 

The  power  of  propaganda  in  both  war¬ 
time  and  peace  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Irwia 

“The  old  idea  of  the  press  was  that 
public  opinion  was  molded  through  the 
editorials,”  he  said.  “But  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  American 
editors  realized  that  the  powei*  of  the 
press  lay  in  the  news. 

“The  Germans  realized  the  power  of 
the  news  columns  but  they  did  not  know 
how  to  get  at  it.  So  they  planted  young 
men  in  advertising  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers  in  .America  to  find  how  propa¬ 
ganda  was  spread  among  the  people. 
When  war  was  declared  the  Germans 
popped  out  with  their  anti- Allies  propa¬ 
ganda  just  as  surely  as  the  first  gun  was 
fired. 

“In  South  America  cablegrams  cost  35 
cents  a  word,  and  the  newspapers  could 
not  afford  this.  But  the  Germans  gave 
them  wireless  service  free,  which  subtly 
swung  South  America  to  the  side  of  the 
Germans. 

“Germany  wanted  three  things  through 
its  news — to  break  down  the  resistance 
of  the  Allies,  to  persuade  the  neutrals 
to  keep  their  support  from  the  Allies, 
and  to  keep  their  own  people  in  line. 

“We  were  only  human  and  we  used 
German  methods.  For  instance,  the 
story  so  widely  known  of  the  Germans 
cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  Bel¬ 
gian  children  was  purely  imagination. 


ferred  with  Superior  Court  Judge  O.  A. 
Stolen  relative  to  the  matter.  Judge 


_  Advertisers  who  will  feel  the  censor- 

PAPERS’  SENTENCE  SUSPENDED  include :  A.  &  P  Gypsies,  which 

after  Nov.  15,  will  be  listed  as  Gypsies; 
Pleading  guilty  to  technical  violation  Happiness  Boys,  to  be  listed  under  the 


ihevism.”  Stolen  ruled  that  Mr.  Adams  did  not  have  of  a  state  anti-gambling  law,  the  Detroit  names  of  the  two  entertainers,  Eveready 

The  power  of  propaganda  in  both  war-  grounds  on  which  to  issue  a  warrant,  as  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News  last  week  Hour,  to  be  called,  “musical  hour.” 
time  and  peace  was  explained  by  Mr.  editorial  did  not  attack  a  candidate —  received  suspended  sentences  when  coun-  Names  of  night  clubs  whose  orchestras 
Irwia  merely  a  paid  employe  of  the  candidate,  sel  assured  the  court  that  violation  was  are  broadcasting  will  be  dropped  such  as 

“The  old  idea  of  the  press  was  that  Editor  Evjue  publicly  asked  the  dis-  by  error.  the  Club  Deauville,  Gub  Alabam,  Rose- 

piiblic  opinion  was  molded  through  the  l^nd  Orchestra,  and  Swanee  Club  Or- 

half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  American  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  STARTS  ITS  PRESSES  _ 

^esT^rffi^Se  ^eis.^^^  EDISON’S  FLASH  new  CANADIAN  MILL 

“The  Germans  reahzed  the  power  of _  The  general  contract  for  the  erection 

of  another  huge  newsprint  paper  mill  in 
Canada  has  just  been  awarded,  that  of 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  Limited  at  Limoilu,  near  the  city 
of  Quebec.  The  mill  will  at  first  con¬ 
tain  four  machines  but  will  be  built  with 
an  ultimate  capacity  of  eight  machines. 
The  same  firm  which  is  building  the  new 
mill  at  the  St.  Anne  Paper  Company 
Limited,  near  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  a  few 
miles  below  Quebec,  obtained  the  .Anglo- 
Canadian  contract. 

NEW  WATERTOWN  EDITOR 

Major  Robert  W.  Bowman,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  educator  and  contributor  to 
the  Watertown  Dtnly  Standard,  has  been 
named  editor  of  that  newspaper.  No 
change  in  personnel  of  the  Standard  is 
made  because  of  Major  Bowman’s  con¬ 
nection.  Philip  H.  Wertz,  who  was 

cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  Bel-  „  l.-  •  r  t.  n  ^  ^  ^  managing  editor  Jan.  1.  1926,  con- 

gian  children  was  purely  imagination.  Publication  of  the  Daily  Courier  of  the  owner  of  the  largest  local  department  tinues  in  that  capacity,  and  Irving  Par- 
The  propagandists  lied,  and  they  knew  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  N.  J..  began  store,  pushed  the  button  that  started  the  meter  continues  as  city  editor.  The  dual 
they  lied.  Nov.  8,  with  a  large  attendance  of  promi-  presses.  _  The  Courier’s  ownership,  it  is  role  of  editorial  writer  and  managing 

“In  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  pent  residents  and  business  men  at  the  stated,  includes  many  members  of  the  editor  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 

was  a  peculiar  situation.  There  was  a  inaugural  ceremonies  in  the  pressroom.  1^1  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Welfare  Wertz  since  the  retirement  of  the  late 

press  bureau  which  obtained  news  from  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  is  pictured  above  Federation,  Board  of  Realtors,  West  George  A.  Glynn  as  editor  last  Decem- 

correspondents  representing  all  coun-  with  Freeholder  Arthur  T.  Muir,  presi-  Orange  Board  of  Trade  and  other  civic  ber.  A.  B.  Parker  is  publisher  and  gen¬ 


tries.  Every  night  this  news  was  edited  dent  of  the  publishing  company  and  interests. 


eral  manager. 
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CILLEY  BECOMES  MANAGING  EDITOR  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

Reorganization  of  Only  Democratic  Daily  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Concluded  and  Expansion  Plans 
Are  Announced 


W/HEX  Ciordon  H.  Cilley  assumed  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  Xov.  8,  he  “realized  a 
lifetime  ambition,'’  as  he  expressed  it 
to  a  representative  of  Ekitor  &  Pi'B- 

I.ISHER. 

Mr.  Cillev,  for  sixteen  years  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  John  W’ana- 
maker  Store,  in  Philadelphia.  He  re- 


Cordon  H.  Gilley 

signed  a  year  ago  to  organize  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Cilley  &  Sims.  Rtximan 
Wanamaker  induced  him  to  return  to  the 
Record,  where  he  previously  had  spent 
ten  years  and  Mr.  Cilley  responded  "with 
delight,”  as  he  nut  it. 

Talk  of  sale  of  the  Record,  which  has 
been  going  the  rounds  for  months,  is 
dissipated  by  reorganization  of  the  Record 
Publishing  Comitany  and  by  this  apiKtint- 
ment  of  Mr.  Cilley. 

"The  Record  will  continue  to  be  the 
only  Democratic  daily  newspai)er  in  this 
section,”  explained  Mr.  Cilley.  “Xew 
presses  will  be  Iwught,  there  will  be  im¬ 
portant  extensions  of  the  plant,  physically 
and  every  effort  will  lie  made  hereafter 
to  give  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding 
territory  the  best  newspaper  that  possibly 
can  be  produced.” 

Mr.  Cilley’s  experiences  in  Philadelphia 
reflect  one  of  the  romances  of  newspaper 
work.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  came 
here  from  Charlotte,  X.  C.,  where  he  had 
been  a  compositor,  linotype  operator  and 
telegrapher  on  the  Charlotte  Obsener. 
He  was  with  the  American  army  in  Cuba 
and  while  in  camp  wrote  a  series  of 
special  articles  on  soldier  life  for  Harp¬ 
er's  Weekly  and  numerous  Xew  York 
newspapers. 

.\fter  the  Spanish- American  War,  he 
centered  his  attention  on  getting  a  job 
on  a  Xew  York  newspaper.  He  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  AVii'  York  Sun.  He 
was  offered  a  job  at  $15  a  week,  “which 
was  Dana  custom  at  that  time,”  explained 
Mr.  Cilley.  .\t  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  the  Sun,  Mr.  Cilley  wrote  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  The  latter  offered  him 
$25  a  week  as  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

“And  I  took  the  first  train  out  of  Char¬ 
lotte  for  Philadelphia,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Cilley  remained  with  the  Record 
for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
many  feature  articles  and  handled  all  of 
the  first  page  rewrite.  His  work  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  John  Wanamaker, 
and  the  latter  brought  Mr.  Cilley  to  the 
Wanamaker  advertising  department. 


where  he  became  advertising  manager. 

“1  recall  very  distinctly,”  said  Mr. 
Cilley.  “the  first  day  I  entered  the 
Record  office.  I  saw  the  managing  editor 
at  his  desk  and  as  I  passed  his  office 
door  I  said  to  myself :  ‘I'm  going  to  have 
that  job  some  of  these  days.’ 

“.\nd  now,”  added  Mr.  Cilley,  “the 
prophecy  comes  true  and  my  lifetime  am¬ 
bition  has  materialized.” 

Reorganization  of  the  Record  execu¬ 
tive  staff  marks  the  passing  of  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  oldest  and  best-known 
newspajiermen — John  P.  Dwyer,  who 
resigned  recently  as  president  of  the 
Record  Company  because  of  continued  ill 
health. 

Mr.  lawyer,  before  associating  himself 
with  the  Record  as  managing  editor, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  best-known  ptilitical  writers  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  made  a  reputation  as 
political  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
since  merged  with  the  Curtis  publications. 
Mr.  Dwyer’s  son,  Stanley  Dwyer,  is  a 
reporter  c)n  the  Record. 

Rowe  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Dwyer  as  president,  formerly  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  later  general 
manager.  He  is  now  in  Xew  York  ar¬ 
ranging  from  the  purchase  of  additional 
presses. 


WIRE  PICTURES  TO  BOSTON 


New  Link  in  A.  T.  &  T.  Transmiation 
System  in  Operation 

Electrical  transmission  of  pictures  from 
San  Francisco  to  Boston,  Sunday,  Xov.  7, 
that  marked  the  completion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  telephotograph  service  that 
joins  Bo.ston  with  Xew  York,  Chicago 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  was  successful. 

The  test  was  conducted  at  the  Boston 
offices  of  the  .American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  Boston,  in  the  presence 
of  more  tlian  100  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  and  executives  from  Boston  aiid 
other  Xew  England  cities,  telephone  of¬ 
ficials  and  other  invited  guests. 

The  process  by  which  pictures  are 
transmitted  over  the  wires  was  explained 
in  detail  by  telej^one  experts. 

Photographs  of  members  of  the 
Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco  enjoying 
a  swim  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  taken 
between  10  and  11  a.  m.  Sunday  were 
sent  over  the  wires  and  received  in 
Boston  before  noon. 

The  cost  of  sending  photos  by  the  new 
service  follows :  Boston  to  Xew  York 
City,  $15;  to  Chicago.  $25;  to  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  $50.  Pictures  can  be  sent  simul¬ 
taneously  from  Boston  to  Xew  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  for  $30. 
Hours  during  which  these  photographs 
will  be  handled  are;  East  of  Chicago,  6 
a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. ;  West  of  Chicago,  6 
a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  Sundays.  Boston,  Xew 
York.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  1  ;30 
p.  m.  to  7  ;30  p.  m. 

EXPANDING  NEWSPRINT  MILL 

The  Riverbend  Mill  of  the  Price 
Brothers  of  Quebec  is  undergoing  changes 
in  an  expansion  program  which  will  in¬ 
crease  its  output  to  400  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  day  about  Jan.  1.  With  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  work  Price  Brothers  will 
have  a  total  output  of  900  tons  a  day. 


WANTS  UNIFORM  POSTER  LAWS 

Col.  Edward  S.  Cornell,  president  of 
the  National  Highway  Protective  Society 
returned  to  New  York  last  week  from 
a  trip  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  which 
he  visited  state  capitals  to  seek  uniform 
laws  regarding  advertisements  posted 
along  state  highways.  He  said  all  the 
State  Highway  Commissioners  favored 
laws  similar  to  those  of  New  York  pro¬ 
hibiting  advertising  signs  on  or  within 
50  feet  of  state  highways. 


GREELEY  NOT  AUTHOR  OF 
“GO  WEST”  PHRASE 

trORACE  GREELEY  was  not  the 
originator  of  the.  admonition, 
“Go  West,  young  man.”  arrording 
to  a  recent  item  in  the  Mentor. 
He  merely  concurred  in  the  advice 
after  it  had  erroneously  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  him.  It  happened  this 
way:  John  L.  B.  Soule,  who  in  the 
fifties  of  the  last  century  edited 
the  Terre  Haute  Express,  wrote  an 
editorial  praising  the  opportunities 
offered  young  men  in  the  West  and 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  Horace  Greeley  him¬ 
self  could  not  give  young  men 
better  advice  than  “Go  West, 
young  man.” 

The  editorial  was  copied  all  over 
the  country,  and  Greeley  receiveil 
many  letters  congratulating  him  as 
being  the  actual  author  of  the 
sentiment  and  so  the  editor  of  the 
ISetv  York  Tribune  reprinted 
Soule’s  editorial  and  accompanied 
it  with  a  hearty  endorsement  which 
he  ended  with  an  echo  of  “Go 
West,  young  man!” 


NEWS  TRANSMISSION 
CHANGES  FORESEEN 


Charles  S.  Smith,  Chief  of  London 
A.  P.  Bureau,  Predicts  Reduction 
in  Rates  Foliowring  Start  of 
New  “Beam  System” 


ADVERTISING’S  VALUE 
WINS  IN  DEBATE 


Cambridge  University  Team,  Which 
Says  It  Plays  Too  Large  a  Part  in 
Modern  Life,  Loses  to  Colgate 
Orators 


Charles  S.  Smith 


Maintaining  that  present  day  advertis¬ 
ing  is  responsible  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living,  Colgate  University  debating 
team  defeated  Cambridge  University  de¬ 
baters  on  the  question.  “Resolved.  That 
This  House  Regrets  the  Large  Part 
Played  by  .Advertising  in  Modern  Life.” 
The  debate,  which  was  held  in  Colgate 
Memorial  Chapel.  Tuesday,  November  9, 
was  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  audience  on 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

Benefits  of  advertising  were  described 
by  the  Colgate  deleters  as  economic,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  artistic.  The  economic  value 
was  stressed  by  showing  that  many  things 
which  formerly  were  luxuries  for  the 
rich  are  now  necessities  for  the  poor,  be¬ 
cause  advertising  has  created  the  desire 
and  has  made  possible  mass  production 
cutting  the  cost  to  a  fraction  of  what  it 
would  be  if  one  was  made  instead  of 
millions. 

The  by-products  of  advertising  in  sup¬ 
porting  magazines  an(f  newspapers  which 
educate  the  public  at  a  cost  to  the  reader 
far  less  than  the  raw  material  which  is 
used  in  making  the  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  was  cited  by  the  negative  as  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  mixlern  life.  It  was 
also  contended  that  outstanding  present 
day  art  is  found  in  advertising,  and  this 
business  medium  has  taken  over  the  role 
of  supporting  the  arts  formerly  assumed 
by  kings  and  nobles. 

The  Englishmen  kept  the  large  audience 
roaring  with  laughter  at  their  witty  re¬ 
joinders  and  rebuttals  of  the  Colgate 
statement  of  facts.  The  Cambridge  speak¬ 
ers  contended  that  advertising  is  over- 
lone  ;  that  it  is  not  needed  any  longer 
in  massive  form  found  and  consequently 
is  an  economic  waste;  and  that  it  has 
sinisterous  influence  in  tending  to  control 
editorial  policy. 

The  Cambridge  team,  which  defeated 
Columbia  University  on  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  Oct.  19,  is  composed  of  H.  G.  G. 
Herklots,  A.  L.  Hutchinson  and  Wilfred 
G.  Eordham,  three  clever  and  witty 
speakers.  The  Colgate  team  was  com¬ 
posed  of  T.  J.  Weppner,  F.  L.  Case,  and 
W.  E.  Rice.  Carl  A.  Kallgren,  associate 
professor  of  public  speaking,  is  the  coach. 
Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten,  president  of 
Colgate  University,  presided. 

LE  SOLEIL  TO  BUILD? 

It  is  unofficially  reported  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Quebec  Le  Soldi  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  near  the  Palais  Station  on 
which  they  will  next  year  erect  a  large 
building. 


Revolutionary  changes  in  news  com¬ 
munications  as  a  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Marconi  wireless  “beam 
system”  are  for- 
seen  by  Charles 
S.  Smith,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  of  the 
Associated  Press 
who  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  New 
York  this  week 
by  Editor  & 
PlBI.ISHF.R. 

Mr.  Smith,, 
with  D  e  W  i  1 1 
Mackenzie,  also- 
of  the  London 
office  has  been 
watching  inaugu- 
ration  of  the 
beam  system  closely  with  a  view  to  its 
possible  use  by  the  .Associated  Press. 
He  sakl  he  understood  service  would  be 
started  between  New  York  and  London 
by  the  Marconi  Company  of  England  by 
Jan.  1.  The  beam  system  is  now  being 
used  to  send  messages  direct  between 
London  and  Montreal. 

"I  expect  in  the  first  place  that  there 
will  be  a  decided  reduction  in  cable  and 
wireless  rates  as  a  result  of  establishment 
of  the  beam  system,”  Mr.  Smith  reported. 
"The  main  advantages  it  offers  to  news 
services  are  the  speed  of  transmission  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  report. 

“The  initial  investment  for  installation 
of  the  beam  system  sending  and  receiving 
stations  is  only  one-tenth  that  needed  by 
ordinary  wireless,  which  ought  to  make 
some  appreciable  difference  in  the  cost 
of  operation.” 

Mr.  Smith  maintained  that  London  was 
still  the  “news  capital  of  the  world,” 
despite  the  fact  that  many  correspondents^ 
were  now  sending  dispatches  direct  from- 
European  and  Oriental  countries.  If  the 
beam  system  method  of  transmitting 
wireless  messages  lives  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  for  speed  and  secrecy  the  positioa 
of  London  as  a  news  distributing  center 
will  be  enhanced,  he  said. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  this  country  from- 
London  on  the  S.  S.  Leviathan  with- 
Queen  Marie.  He  had  met  Her  Majesty 
previously  while  covering  the  Versailles 
Conference,  and  while  he  had  several 
conversations  with  her  on  shipboard  he 
was  not  permitted  to  quote  her  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

He  said  he  was  told  by  the  Queen’s 
secretary  that  Her 'Majesty  must  not  grant 
any  interviews  in  this  country  under  or¬ 
der  of  the  Rumanian  government.  No 
syndicate  forced  silence  upon  the  Queen, 
he  said,  although  a  syndicate  representa¬ 
tive  who  was  on  shipboard  was  willing 
to  claim  the  honor.  Mr.  Smith  will  re¬ 
main  in  this  country  studying  conditions 
for  about  a  month  and  then  return  to 
London. 


FLEET  STREET  CLUB  FORMED 

F'ine  promises  have  been  obtained  for 
the  new  Fleet  Street  and  .Advertising 
Club.  Ltd.,  London,  which  was  registered 
Oct.  20,  with  not  more  than  one 
thousand  members,  each  of  whom  is 
liable,  in  the  event  of  winding  up  for  five 
shillings.  Lectures,  discussions,  debates 
and  conferences  on  general  advertising 
topics  are  to  be  arranged  and  a  library 
is  being  formed.  The  committee  of 
management  includes  the  following  well- 
known  Fleet  Street  men : 

E.  W.  Slaughter,  S.  A.  Willmott.  C. 
Crane,  F.  Paul,  M.  Blythe,  W.  Duncan, 
E.  W.  Folkes,  S.  G.  Coram,  W.  N. 
Roberts,  S.  D.  Nicholls,  A.  E.  Fliggs,  W. 
Larkins,  L.  Newland,  E.  J.  Trash,  C.  E. 
Archer,  H.  Dust,  P.  Wall,  W.  J.  Need¬ 
ham.  A.  W.  Hutton,  .A,  H.  King,  C.  W. 
Bashforth,  T.  J.  Thompson,  W.  H. 
Harford. 
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MELBOURNE  ARGUS  MARKS  ITS  80TH 
BIRTHDAY  OCCUPYING  NEW  PLANT 

Old  Daily,  Part  of  Whose  Profits  Go  An  iually  to  City  and  State 
Charities,  Includes  Many  Unique 
Ideas  in  Building 


The  following  entertaining  description  paper  tiles,  and  then  on  the  way  to 
of  the  way  in  which  news  was  received  Glenelg,  on  the  branch  steamer,  he  ex- 
froin  England  and  published  in  the  early  tracted,  condensed,  and  prepared  the 
days  is  given ;  news  for  publication  in  The  Argus.  .-Xt 

Before  the  advent  of  the  submarine  Cilenelg  a  fast  rowing-boat  met  the 
cable,  Australia  was  isolated  from  the  steamer,  and  The  Argus  man  dasheil 


world  ami  dependent  for  all  its  outside  ashore  and  telegraphed  his  news  to  Mel- 


news  on  the  tiles  and  letters  brought  by 


Often  it  happened,  however. 


Ideas  in  Building  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  that  the  branch  steamer  was  delayed  by 

_ _  The  Marco  Polo,  the  James  Baines,  the  heavy  weather  in  the  Bight,  and  then 

Lightning,  and  the  Red' Jacket  were  some  the  mail  steamer  reached  Melbourne  be- 

THE  Melbourne  .^rgus,  to  mark  its  around  him,  the  sub-editors  on  one  side,  of  the  clipper  ships  _ot  the  day.  They  fore  the  prepared  news  arrived  fronf 

entrv  into  the  tine  new  building  the  leader  writers  on  the  other  and  the  used  to  make  "fast"  voyages  between  -Mlelaide.  Elalxjrate  precautions  had  been 

which  its  publishers  have  erected  at  the  sporting  and  commercial  staffs  but  a  few  England  and  Melbourne,  occupying  from  taken,  however.  .\t  Queenscliff  The 

corner  of  Elizabeth  and  luitrobe  streets. 


sporting  and  commercial  staffs  but  a  few 
feet  awav.  On  the  fourth  door  are  the 


10  to  13  weeks.  .\s  soon  as  a  vessel  ap-  Argus  correspondent  had  a  fast  whale- 


\lplVv>i,rne  Australia  issued  an  historic  ohi'-'es  o'l  the  Australian,  the  weekly  peared  outside  the  Heads  her  arrival  was  boat,  and  he  met  the  incoming  steamer 
^uvenir  on 'Sept.  9.  ’illustrating  and  de-  illustrated  edition  of  The  Argus,  the  signalled  up  to  Meltuiurne  and  th^^  outside  the  Heads,  obtainetl  a  set  of  the 

scribing  its  new  home  and  chronicling  offices  and  board  room  ot  the  proprietors  displayed  on  Observatory  Hill.  Then  the  new spaper  tilp,  aiul  raced  back  to  the 

the  creat  events  and  achievements  in  and  the  engraving  or  illustrations  depart-  shipping  reporter  of  1  he  Argus  prepared  Queenscliff  pier.  1  here  his  buggy  was 

Meltourne  and  the  State  of  X'ic'toria  mem.  The  fifth  or  tup  Umir  has  heen  to  meet  her  and  receive  his  budget  of  waiting,  and  he  was  driven  at  breakneck 


during  the  80  years  of  its  existence. 

( )n  a  panel  of  stone  in  the  lofty  en- 


partly  let  to  the  representatives  of  odier  news  and  papers.  W  ith  this  he  would 


papers,  the  remaining  space  being  occu- 


trance  hall  there  has  been  carved  the  P'w-  by  a  dining  rwm  capable  of  accom- 
following  inscription,  which  gives  briefly  modating  31X3  people,  a  hrst  aid  room  and 


hurry  lack  to  The  .\rgus  office. 

News  that  the  vessel  had  arrived  would 
be  spread,  and  a  crowd  would  be  gath- 


speed  to  the  telegraph  office. 

There  was  keen  competition  over  this 
work,  for  other  papers  were  equally 
anxious  to  obtain  news,  and  often  the 


the  history'  of  thi’s  great  Australian  »  l^^ctiire  hall.  Provision  is  made  on  ered  in  front  of  The  .\rgus  office  to  hear  race  went  to  those  who  could  first  put 
.  j,  '  '  the  roof  tor  games  and  a  nnif  garden,  the  latest  news  from  England.  The  sound  fbeir  news  on  the  wire.  The  Argus  cor- 

-  • _ The  Argus  was  foumled  in  184(>  by  of  the  machinery  in  .motion  would  be  r‘-‘sp«m  ent,  m  order  to  hold  the  wrie  until 


William  Kerr,  a  headstrong  Scotsman,  a  signal  for  a  cheer  from  the  crowd,  and  ‘^‘^'rld  return  from  the  mail  steamer 


Melbourne’s  first  newspaper 

"The  Melbourne  Advertiser" 
was  first  published  (in  manuscript)  cn 
January  1,  1838,  and  maile  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  print  on  March  5,  1838.  Its 
publication  was  susi>ended  from  April 
23,  1838,  until  February  6,  1839,  when 
it  reapi)eared  as 

"The  Port  Phillip  P.vtriot.’’ 

On  October  9,  1848,  it  became  the  "Mel¬ 
bourne  Daily  News.” 

The  second  newspaiier, 

"The  Port  Phillip  Gazette.” 
was  established  on  October  27,^ 

Its  name  was  changed  to  "The  Times" 
on  March  18.  1851,  and  on  July  1,  1851, 
it  was  merged  into  the  "Melbourne  Daily 
News." 

"The  Argus," 

First  issue  June  2,  1846,  absorbed  the 
"Melbourne  Daily  News"  January  1, 
1852,  consetiuently  all  the  preceding 
newspa^*rs  are  embrdied  in  "The 
Argus.' 


who  placed  at  the  head  of  his  leading  before  long  newsboys  would  be  racing  miUget,  trequently  adopted 

column,  where  it  still  remains,  the  his-  along  the  streets  crying,  "Exrtraordi-  handing  in  the  Bible  before 

toric  words  of  John  Knox,  “I  am  in  the  nary!"  Wlien  the  Crimean  War,  the  orders  to  telegraph  it  to 

place  where  I  am  demanded  of  conscience  Indian  Mutiny,  and,  later  on  the  Franco-  -^rgus,  Melbourne.  By  this  means 

to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  Prussian  War  were  exciting  the  whole  '’obfxly  could  use  the  telegraph  wire  until 

truth  I  speak,  impugn  it  who  so  list.”  world,  these  gatherings  m  front  of  The  had  finished  with  it,  and  that  was 

Two  years  later  he  lost  the  paper  as  a  Argus  office  probably  reached  their  news  had  heen  sent 

result  of  litigation  over  an  alleged  libel  greatest  extent.  There  was,  all  through  'trough.  It  was  well  known  in  The  .Xrgus 
and  the  property  was  .sold  by  the  sheriff  the  Crimean  War,  a  fear  that  a  swift  when  the  Book  of  Genesis  began 

to  Edward  Wilson  for  £^».  Later,  Russian  cruiser  might  suddeidy  appear  arrive  that  the  European  mail  was 
I-auchlan  MacKinnon  and  .\llan  Spovyers  in  Hobson’s  Bay  and  hold  Melbourne  “to  "‘‘t  behind  it. 

liecame  Mr.  Wilson's  partners.  When  ransom.  Indeed  a  verv  real  scare  was  _ 

.Mr.  Wilson  died,  in  1878,  a  trust  was  excited  when  the  Grea't  Britain  slipped 

formed  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  which  through  the  Heatls  unobserved,  and  ar-  REARS  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 

distributes  half-yearly  to  the  charities  of  rived  off  Sandridge  at  night  unheralded.  - - 

\  ictona,  from  the  net  income  of  the  The  captain  announced  his  arrival  by  4  Son*  and  4  Daughters  of  H.  M.  But- 

estate,  some  £12,(XX)  annually  and  pen-  bring  a  cannon,  and  all  Melbourne  was  i  u  ir  ii  j  i  i- 


REARS  NEWSPAPER  FAMILY 


\  ictoria,  from  the  net  income  of  the  The  captain  announced  his  a 
estate,  some  £12,(XX)  annually  and  peri-  firing  a  cannon,  and  all  Melbo 
ixlically  large  sums  for  the  erection  of  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm, 
new  or  additional  buildings  and  plant.  Xo  effort  was  spared  in  those 


4  Sons  and  4  Daughters  of  H.  M.  But¬ 
ler  Have  Followed  Journalism 


The  elevations  of  the  building  have  1888.  His  son.  Sir  Lauch- 
been  designed  in  what  the  architects  de-  Ian  MacKinnon,  then  be- 
scribe  as  a  free  renaissance  style  tinctured  came  a  partner  and  sole 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  French  in  its  trustee  of  the  MacKinnon 
detail.  Tn  its  construction  it  is  .-Xustralian  interest.  Following  his  death 
practically  from  tip  to  foundation.  The  in  Dec.,  1925,  his  son,  Capt. 
base  is  carried  out  in  stone  and  is  fea-  lauchlan  MacKinnon,  suc- 
tured  by  eight  columns  35  feet  in  height,  ceeded  him  in  this  capacity, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  .Attic  treat-  Mr.  Spowers,  who  had  be- 
ment  at  the  top.  .Above  that  the  con-  come  a  part  proprietor  in 
struction  is  brick.  There  will  eventually  1857,  died  in  1876,  leaving 


new  or  additional  buddings  and  plant.  Xo  effort  was  spared  in  those  pre-cable  To  H.  M.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Xo  worthy  proposal  is  overlooked  and  days  to  obtain  European  news  at  the  earli-  Hartshonie  (Okla.)  Sun,  probably  goes 
the  unique  sitM'on  cx'sts  of  the  public  est  iiossible  moment.  The  P.  and  (3.  mail  the  state  prize  (if  there  is  one)  "for 
chanties  of  Victoria  havmig  a  special  in-  steamers  used  not  to  run  right  through  rearing  the  largest  number  of  editors, 
terest  m  the  success  ot  The  .Argus.  to  England.  They  connected  with  the  editors’  wives,  and  newspaper  workers  in 

u-  <^>alle.  in  general. 

Lauch-  Ceylon,  and  exchanged  mails,  car-  Mr.  Butler  recently  celebrated  his 

Ian  .MacKinnon,  then  be-  I*  go,  and  passengers.  .At  the  .Aus-  sixty-fifth  birthday,  and  on  that  occasion 


terest  in  the  success  of  The  .Argus. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  died  in 
1888.  His  son.  Sir  Lauch- 


Mr.  Butler  recently  celebrated  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  and  on  that  occasion 


be  a  tower  which  will  rise  to  a  height  of  his  share  first  to  his 
225  feet.  brother  James  and  then  to 

Curiously  enough  no  provision  has  lieen  his  nephew,  \V.  (j.  L.  Sp^iw- 
made  for  a  basement,  for  the  reason  that  ers,  whose  son,  .Allan,  is 
the  building  stands  in  the  bed  of  what  now  the  representative  of 
was  once  a  creek  and  there  was  a  fear  the  Spowers  interests  in  the 
of  seepage  from  the  last  vestiges  of  this  firm, 
water-course.  Special  foundations  were 
sunk  to  bed-rock  for  the  presses,  with  «  '  ^  < 

the  result  that  these  are  completely  cut  (RGDr  (jflErgNJ 
off  from  the  main  building  and  are  thus  Imotok  kudm] 

isolated  from  any  possible  vibration 

from  the  structure  itself.  The  plant  at  t 

present  comprises  three  Hoe  suiierspeed 
octuple  newspaper  presses  and  a  fourth 
of  older  design,  while  a  fifth  press,  an 

octuple,  is  on  order.  .A  public  gallery  _ &  ».*»,  i 

looks  down  on  the  press  room  and  the  ] 
stereotyping  department  is  adjacent  to  it.  "P 
Two  types  of  ffoor  construction  have  ® 

been  used.  That  carrying  heavy  weights 

up  to  7  cwt.  a  fexit  is  of  reinforctxl  ' 

beam  and  slab  construction,  while  that 
for  lighter  loads  is  made  of  hollow  tiles, 
interspersed  with  steel  and  concrete  ribs. 

Five  types  of  flooring  have  been  used —  ^ ^ 

composition,  asphalt,  steel  checker-plate.  |fl(r»££T.si'io  |  [L 

wood-blexk  and  floorboard.  .Attention  K  -  ^ 

has  also  been  given  to  sound-proofing  by 

means  entirely  new  to  .Australia,  with  the  '  [jtjpar-- 

result  that,  by  the  use  of  .Acousticos  felt  i' — 

covered  with  Kribble  cloth,  not  only  has 

the  jar  of  mechanical  noise  been  elimi- 

nated,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  i  [kKiri.Ns)  IE 

echo.  1 

On  the  second  flcxir  the  whole  of  the  ==»»  jSM 

general  business  departments  have  been  — 
concentrated,  including  the  general  man-  "Mf I 
ager,  advertising  department,  circulation 
department  and  general  accounts,  while 
the  entire  third  floor  has  been  given  over 
to  the  literary  section  and  to  the  linotype 

and  stereo-matrix  rooms.  The  editor  has  The  above  drawing  of  the 
all  of  his  principal  officers  grouped  hours,  and  of  the  multip 


IRQDF 


tralian  end  the  steamer  called  at  was  surrounded  by  many  of  his  family. 
-Albany,  and  then  came  on  direct  Mr.  Butler  had  four  sons  who  are  edi- 
to  Melbourne :  Adelaide  was  omit-  tors,  and  four  daughters  who  have  worked 
ted.  But  a  branch  steamer  met  in  newspaper  offices, 
the  mail  steamer  at  .Albany,  and  The  sons  are  Orlando  E.,  Joe,  Henry 
came  on  independently  to  Glenelg  M.,  Jr.,  and  James  G.  Butler.  The 
with  the  Adelaide  mails,  cargo,  and  daughters  are  Mrs.  Joe  P.  Wheat  of 
passengers.  The  .Argus  methixl  was  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  Mrs.  Aurelia  Mocom, 
to  send  a  member  of  the  staff  to  Stilwell,  Okla.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Billings- 
.Albany  on  the  branch  steamer.  He  ley,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Mrs.  Van 
obtained  the  latest  European  news-  Mitchell.  Haileyville,  Okla. 
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The  above  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  great  building  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  processes  which  are  repeated  every  24 
hours,  and  of  the  multiplicity  of  departments  necessary  in  the  work  of  producing  ‘^he  Argus”  an  I  "The  Australasian.” 
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INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS  WELCOME  HELP 
FROM  BUSINESS  PRESS  EDITORS 


Annual  Convention  of  Proprietors  and  Executives  of  Trade 
Papers  Addressed  by  Swope,  Brosseau 
and  G.  C.  Miller 


'T'HE  twenty-first  convention  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Business  Paper  Editors,  brought  to  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
about  300  editors  and  executives  of  the 
nation's  business  press. 

J.  H.  Bradgon  of  the  T extile  IVorld 
was  elected  president;  Merritt  Lum,  A. 
W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Warren  Platt,  Natioml  Petroleum 
Review,  treasurer ;  and  Jesse  H.  Neal, 
secretary.  C.  J.  Stark  of  the  Penton 
Publishing  Company  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Malcolm  Muir,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  presided  at  the 
joint  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
introduced  some  leaders  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  j 

G.  C.  Miller,  president  of  the  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Company,  had  for  a  theme 
“Our.selves  as  Others  See  Us.”  Mr. 
Miller  said  that  he  made  it  a  point  to 
read  every  week  advertising,  editorials 
and  articles  of  eight  business  papers-;-that 
every  morning  on  his  desk  he  had  a  pile  of 
material  more  than  6  inches  high ;  that 
correspondence,  representing  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  material,  was  easily  delegated 
to  somebody  else,  but  the  other  90  per 
cent  of  the  material  he  had  to  personally 
win  now  for  ideas.  He  pointed  out  that 
a  recent  census  of  his  company  showed 
that  92  per  cent  of  the  emixiyees  were 
either  reading  one  or  more  class,  trade 
and  technical  journals.  He  said  the  aver¬ 
age  of  intelligence  in  industry  is  mount¬ 
ing  higher  and  still  higher;  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  business  papers  had  a  reservoir 
of  wisdom  that  should  be  made  available 
to  the  leaders  in  industry  and  commerce; 
that  the  editors  did  not  properly  evaluate 
their  own  importance,  that  they  should 
keep  hammering  away  in  their  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  one  or  two  or  three  unsolved 
problems  of  their  industries,  until  the 
factors  were  known,  to  a  solution  of  these 
problems. 

He  said  that  with  many  papers  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  is  too  low ;  that  the  rate 
does  not  enable  the  editor  to  give  the 
service  to  its  field  that  the  field  needs 
ai^  must  have;  that  after  all  was  said 
and  done  advertising  rate  was  a  relative 
proposition;  that  more  than  circulation 
should  be  counted  editorial  prestige,  edi¬ 
torial  good-will,  influence,  reader  interest 
and  the  hold  that  individual  publication 
had  on  its  readers.  Mr.  Miller  strongly 
urged  the  publishers  to  guard  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  columns  more 
carefully.  . 

A.  J.  Brosseau,  president  of  Mack 
Trucks,  said  that  his  company  is  now  do¬ 
ing  a  business  of  $70,000,000  annually. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but 
what  the  business  press  was  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  advertising 
than  it  was  getting.  Perhaps  the  answer 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  na¬ 
tional  medium  had  the  better  salesmen.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  were  out  hunt¬ 
ing  ducks  he  would  go  where  the  ducks 
were  to  be  found ;  that  he  would  not  take 
a  52-centimeter  gun,  fill  it  full  of  birdshot 
and  fire  it  up  into  the  air ;  he  would  make 
it  a  point  to  get  a  good  rifle  and  go  gun¬ 
ning  where  the  ducks  were.  He  thought 
the  business  papers — especially  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  B.  P. — were  most  influen¬ 
tial  ;  that  they  had  a  fund  of  wisdom 
that  was  serviceable  even  to  experts  in 
industry,  who  welcomed  their  co¬ 
operation  at  all  time  in  the  solving  of 
pressing  problems.  He  emphasized  the 
need  of  keeping  business  paper  columns 
clear  of  free  publicity.  He  thought  the 
advertising  columns  were  just  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  editorial. 

William  M.  Smith,  general  manager,  P. 
Centemeri  &  Company,  told  about  results 
secured  from  business  paper  advertising 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  gloves.  This 


concern  started  in  a  small  way — ^$160  for 
four  advertisements  in  the  Dry  Goods 
Ilconomist  in  1914 — and  built  up  tremen¬ 
dous  sales  in  the  years  1915  to  1920  inclu¬ 
sive,  accumulating  an  enormous  surplus, 
which  was  finally  diverted  into  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  lines  which  proved  unprofit¬ 
able,  the  company  sustaining  a  loss  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  In  1921  they  went 
back  into  the  business  papers  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  schedule,  and  have  had  most 
satisfactory  returns  from  their  investment 
of  $70,000  per  year  in  the  years  1921  to 
1926  inclusive. 

Fred  W.  Shibley,  vice-president  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  said  that  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  today  is  on  a  high  level  of 
prosperity,  held  there  because  it  is  in 
better  balance  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  The  foundation  for  this  condi¬ 
tion,  he  said,  is  to  be  seen  in  sales  re¬ 
search,  the  study  of  markets  and  of  dis¬ 
tributing  conditions. 

Mr.  Shibley  emphasized  the  value  of 
budgetary  control  saying  it  makes  for 
conservatism,  breeds  confidence,  and  helps 
to  effect  elimination  of  excessive  high  and 
low  peaks  in  industry.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  to  eliminate  distribution  wastes, 
he  said.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
periods  of  rest  or  reorganization  and  of 
integration,  all  of  which  is  healthy  and 
natural,  but  for  the  long  pull  general 
business  conditions  look  more  promising 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Jacob,  representing  the  National 
Press  Club  Building  Corporation,  told  of 
the  constructive  work  that  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  group  of  Washington 
correspondents  in  acquiring  one  of  the 
most  important  building  sites  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  financing  of  the  new  club¬ 
building  project  and  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  this  voluntary  committee  to 
lease  space  in  the  new  building. 

Mr.  Jacob  said  the  bankers  insisted 
on  a  lease  of  the  theatre  portion  of  the 
building  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  at 
a  minimum  of  $175,000  per  year.  The 
committee  obtained  the  lease  for  a  period 
of  35  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  $250,- 
000  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  the  lessee 
agreed  to  spend  $300,000  in  equipping 
the  theatre,  and  he  paid  his  last  year’s 
rent — the  35th  year’s  rent — in  advance. 
The  bankers  insisted  that  the  committee 
show  leases  covering  90  per  cent  of  the 
space  in  the  new  building.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  were  able  to  produce  leases  covering 
140  per  cent  of  the  available  space  in  the 
eleven-story  structure.  The  bankers 
wanted  more  assurance  that  the  land  was 
worth  the  price  the  Committee  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  it.  The  Committee  pro- 
rluced  an  appraisal  placing  a  valuation 
of  $4,000.00()  on  the  site — the  purchase 
price  was  $2,850,000. 

Mr.  Jacob  explained  that  under  the 
cliarter  of  the  National  Press  Club  it 
could  not  accumulate  property  or  money. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  organize 
a  National  Press  Club  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  property,  and  that  all  of 
the  income  which  will  ultimately  come 
from  this  venture  will  be  distributed  by 
the  National  Press  Club  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  annuities  and  prizes  looking  to 
the  raising  of  the  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

E.  J.  Mehren,  vice-president  of  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  sum¬ 
marized  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  He 
said  that  it  had  always  been  a  question 
in  the  editor’s  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
his  service  was  desired  by  the  captains 
of  industry.  The  editors  had  learned  to¬ 
day  that  their  help  was  needed.  It  was  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  some  captains 
of  industry  whether  or  not  the  rising 
tide  of  intelligence  in  industry  was  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  enormous  mechanical 
inventions  and  developments.  He  asked 
his  hearers  to  take  up  the  hoods  of  their 
1926  models  and  examine  whether  or  not 


the  machinery  is  of  the  1926  vintage  or 
of  the  1910  or  1912 — whether  or  not 
their  papers  are  serving  their  fields  as 
effectively  today  as  the  modern  captain 
of  industry  is  keeping  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  ever-increasing  clientele. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  de¬ 
partmental  sections :  editorial,  advertising, 
and  circulation.  The  speakers  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  section  were ;  Everit  B.  Terhune, 
president  of  the  Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder; 
Willard  Chevalier,  sales  manager.  En¬ 
gineering  X czos-Record ;  Karl  M.  Mann, 
president,  Case-Shepperd-Mann  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation;  George  O.  Hays,  East¬ 
ern  manager,  Penton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  Harry  E.  Taylor,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dry  Goods  Economist,  and  in  the 
circulation  department :  P.  V.  Cole  of 
Cleveland,  Warren  C.  Platt,  J.  F.  Wells, 
R.  R.  Rountree,  Ralph  Foss  and  J.  C. 
.Aspley. 

The  editorial  session  was  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors,  with  Paul  I. 
-Aldrich,  editor  of  the  National  Pro- 
visioncr,  Chicago,  presiding.  The  speakers 
were  .A.  I.  Findlay,  editor  of  Iron  Age; 
Morris  Buck,  managing  editor  of  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Journal;  C.  J.  Stark,  editor, 
/ ron  T rade  Review;  N.  C.  Rockwood, 
editor.  Rock  Products;  Chapin  Hoskins, 
managing  editor,  Paetory;  W  E.  Carroll, 
editor.  Textile  IVorld,  and  A.  R.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  editorial  director.  System. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers  held 
their  fall  meeting  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  with  President  Muir,  presiding. 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary  and  treasurer 
gave  an  optimistic  report. 

The  joint  banquet  on  Wednesdav  eve¬ 
ning  brought  together  about  300  of  the 
leaders  in  class  journalism  in  .America. 
Malcolm  Muir  was  the  toastmaster.  The 
speakers  were :  Gerard  Swope,  president. 
General  Electric  Company,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject — “The  Responsibilities 
of  Modern  Industries,”  and  Donald  Kirk 
David,  Assistant  Dean,  Harvard  School 
of  Business  -Administration,  whose  theme 
was — “Aims  and  Responsibilities  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Merchandising.” 

A  presentation  of  a  bronze  tablet  to 
W.  H.  Ukers  from  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  in  recognition  of  his 
service  in  estabishing  its  standards  of 
practice,  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  -Association  by  M.  C.  Robbins,  of 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  business  papers. 

ROYAL  PUBLICITY 


Queen  Marie  Is  Beating  Prince  oj 
Wales  at  His  Own  Game 

Marie  of  Rumania  is  beating  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  his  own  game,  comments  the 
Cleveland  Times  in  a  recent  editorial 
headed  “Royal  Publicity.”  The  editorial 
states : 

“The  British  royal  family  is  said  to  be 
shocked  by  the  publicity  methods  of  the 
Queen  of  Rumania.  They  think  it  is 
scandalous  the  way  she  is  gallivanting 
around  and  doing  her  own  publicity  work 
‘Circus  publicity,’  British  critics  call  it. 

“Not  that  the  British  royal  family  and 
its  courtiers  of  various  grades  are  reall> 
adverse  to  publicity.  Buckingham  Palace 
has  its  own  press  bureau.  The  Prince  oi 
Wales  has  gone  into  the  publicity  game 
on  a  big  scale  these  last  few  years,  ‘sell¬ 
ing’  the  British  empire  to  the  British 
dominions  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
King  George  often  lends  himself  to  cal¬ 
culated  advertising  schemes. 

“But  there’s  a  difference.  To  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  it  isn’t  so  much  what  you  do  as  the 
way  you  do  it.  The  British  royal  family 
has  a  very  British  horror  of  offending 
‘good  taste.’  Advertising  must  be  deco¬ 
rous.  -And  it  is  very  indecorous  for  a 
queen — an  Englishwoman,  too — to  flaunt 
herself  and  her  country  as  Queen  Marie 
does,  shaking  hands  with  everybody,  jolly¬ 
ing  everybody  and,  worst  of  all,  actually 
writing  for  papers!  It  is  unheard  of. 

“Yet  a  prediction  in  that  respect  may 
be  ventured.  The  British  royal  family 
itself  will  be  writing  for  the  pa^s  soonei 
or  later — if  it  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
member  who  can  write  as  Marie  can 
That  British  indignation  is  half  jealousy 
Marie  is  beating  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
his  own  game.” 


ANTI-GAMBLING  DRIVE 
LOSES  CIGAR  ADS 


South  Bend  Tribune,  Campaigning 
Against  Tobacco  Store  Evils, 
Punished  by  Cancelled 
National  Contracts 


-A  situation  has  developed  in  South 
Bend  which  is  interesting  to  newspaper 
publishers  because  it  involves  principles 
which  the  right- 
minded  publisher 
holds  inviolate 
and  which  in¬ 
volves  again  the 
old  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  club 
over  honest  news¬ 
papers. 

On  Sunday 
morning.  Sept. 
36,  the  South 
Bend  T  rilmne 
presented  a  long 
article  showing 
the  deplorable 
conditions  exist- 
u  ,  .  ing  in  many  South 

Bend  cigar  stores  due  to  gambling.  The 
Tribune  s  investigation  was  prompted  by 
the  arrest  for  stealing  of  a  youthful  cigar 
store  employe  who,  when  placed  on  the 
stand  in  court,  confessed  that  he  stole 
from  his  employer  to  make  up  for  losses 
sustained  in  gamoling  in  his  employer’s 
cigar  store.  The  investigation  disclosed 
gambling  in  many  cigar  stores.  Youths 
were  allowed  to  play  and  the  situation 
was  generally  bad.  Athough  the  Tribune 
IS  a  Republican  newspaper  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  city  administration  endorsed  the 
newspaper  s  stand  by  making  arrests. 

-As  a  result  of  the  Tribune’s  expose  its 
endeavors  to  protect  the  youth  of  South 
Bend  and  to  create  better  moral  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  city  a  drive  was  started 
to  take  advertising  away  from  the 
Tribune.  The  powers  controlling  the 
national  advertising  of  two  well  known 
cigar  manufacturers  cancelled  their  con- 
tracts  with  the  Tribune. 

“The  loss  of  this  advertising  to  us  is 
of  no  moment  in  comparison  with  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  South  Bend,”  said  F.  A.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Tribune,  discussing  the 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

What  amazes  us  is  that  cigar  making 
organizations  which  are  presumed  to 
stand  for  the  right  things  in  life  could 
be  influenced  by  the  demands  of 
^mbhng  cigar  store  owners  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  endeavors  to  protect 
youth  Perhaps  that  is  not  putting  it  in 
exactly  the  correct  way.  It  may  be  that 
the  producing  companies  know  nothing 
of  what  has  been  done  and  that  the  fault 
lies  wholly  with  their  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Sincerely  we  hope  that  is 
true  for  we  dislike  to  think  any  high 
class  business  organization  puts  the  dol¬ 
lar  above  protection  of  the  boys  who 
rnust  become  the  good  business  men  of 
the  future. 

L  nfortunately  for  those  responsible, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  given  thought 
to  the  probable  reaction  following 
knowledge  of  what  they  have  done,  for 
not  all  cigar  dealers  approve  of  gambling 
^  an  appendage  to  the  cigar  store. 
1  housands  of  South  Bend  smokers  do 
not  approve  of  cigar  store  gambling  be- 
cause  they  know  it  is  dangerous  to 
'i?'*  morals.  ^  Already  knowledge  of 
cigars  withdrawn  from 
the  Tribune  s  columns  has  reached  some 
smokers  and  dealers  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  very  caustic.  Were  the 
Tribune  to  publish  the  names  of  these 
brands  and  tell  South  Bend  smokers  the 
who  e  story  there  is  no  telling  what  the 
results  would  be.” 


F.  A.  Miller 


WOMEN  ISSUE  ANOTHER  DAILY 

The  Cleveland  Times  has  joined  the 
growing  ranks  of  newspapers  that  have 
turned  over  publication  of  their  product 
for  a  day  to  local  women.  Members  of 
toe  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club  of  Cleveland  were  responsible  for 
the  Times  of  Nov.  8. 
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WALT  MASON  WRITES 
AN  AD  JINGLE 


OUTDOOR  HRM  LOSES 


Syndicate  Rhymester  Says  the  “Per* 
(ect  Ad  Is  One  That’s  Tense  with 
Strong  Conviction  and 
Common  Sense” 


Walt  Mason,  noted  syndicate  rhyme¬ 
ster,  is  responsible  for  the  following  ad¬ 
vertising  philosophy : 

“I  read  an  ad  in  the  Weekly  Drum, 
describing  the  merits  of  Beeswax  Gum, 
which  cleans  the  teeth,  disinfects  the 
breath  and  lessens  the  chances  of  sudden 
death,  which  puts  new  life  in  the  lagging 
step  and  gives  one’s  liver  its  youthful  pep, 
relieves  the  mind  of  its  weight  of  care, 
abates  the  nuisance  of  falling  hair.  The 
words  were  few  in  this  trenchant  ad,  no 
windy  sentences  made  me  sad.  Sincerity 
was  its  poignant  note;  I  felt  at  once,  in 
my  mouth  and  throat  a  keen  desire  for 
a  pound  or  so  of  this  Beeswax  Gum, 
which  was  good  to  know.  ’Twas  a  busy 
day,  I  had  much  to  do,  and  I  tried  to 
think  of  the  work  in  view ;  but  I  yearned 
and  yearned  for  the  Beeswax  brand,  until 
the  pressure  I  couldn’t  stand,  so  I  left 
my  work  to  a  faithful  chum,  and  went 
and  purchased  some  chewing  gum.  This 
is  the  trick  that  an  ad  will  do,  if  it  has 
the  flavor  of  being  true,  if  it  seems  the 
work  of  a  man  sincere,  who  would  not  lie 
for  a  keg  of  beer.  I  read  some  ads  that 
are  works  of  art,  compiled  by  men  who 
are  doubly  smart ;  they  have  command  of 
enchanting  words,  they  have  a  style  that 
would  charm  the  birds,  their  line  of  ar¬ 
gument’s  good  as  gold,  but  all  their  elo¬ 
quence  leaves  me  cold.  They  don’t  seem 
able  to  make  me  feel  that  truth  abides  in 
their  soaring  spiel.  They  write  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  Belgian  hares,  but  I’m  not  driven 
to  go  down  stairs  and  buy  a  hare  while 
they’re  selling  cheap — the  advertiser  his 
wares  may  keep.  The  perfect  ad  is  the 
one  that’s  tense  with  strong  conviction 
and  common  sense,  that  makes  you  feel 
you  must  go  and  buy  a  moustache  cup 
or  a  pumpkin  pie,  a  cockatoo  or  a  chicken 
roost,  or  whatever  it  is  the  ad  may 
boost.” 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Refuses  to  Review 
Case  Previously  Dismissed 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington  has  refused  to  review  the 
action  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
which  reversed  the  action  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Boston  in  dismissing 
the  case  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  which  challenged  the  regulation  of 


both  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  of 
Public  Work,  Division  of  Highways,  re¬ 
lating  to  billboards  and  electric  display 
advertising. 

The  advertising  concern  challenged  the 
regulations  in  both  the  state  and  federal 
courts  but  the  federal  district  court  threw 
the  case  out  on  the  grounds  that  the 
state  court  action  had  been  started  first. 

The  billboard  interests  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  trying  to  prevent  the  state  from 
carrying  out  regulations. 


BELOIT  EDITOR  STIRS 
BOOZE  UNDERWORLD 


PRESS  AGENT  PAP  FOR  CONTENTED  EDITOR 
BROADCAST  BY  MILK  ASSOCIATION 


WRITES  BOOK  DAY-BY-DAY 


Moore  of  San  Francisco  News,  Covers 
“Sesqui”  in  Serial  Story 

Irving  Moore,  reporter  on  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  News,  covers  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  write  a  book  as  easily  as  any 
other  man  would 
cover  a  luncheon 
club  meeting.  Last 
year  during  the 
Diamond  Jubilee, 
celebrating  t  h  e 
7Sth  anniversary 
of  California’s 
statehood,  Moore 
wrote  “El  Do¬ 
rado”  in  serial 
form  for  theDaily 
News. 

The  story  was 
a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  the 
time  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  conquest  of  the  Indians,  down  to  the 
present.  It  received  wide  acclaim  from 
subscribers  as  being  the  most  human  and 
interesting  history  of  the  state  ever 
written. 

This  week  San  Francisco  was  cele¬ 
brating  the  sesqui-centennial  of  its  birth 
and  the  Daily  Neii’s  decided  the  time 
was  appropriate  for  a  history  of  the 
city.  Moore  was  put  to  work  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  had  turned  out  the  first 
chapter  of  Yerba  Buena,  a  serial  which 
will  run  in  twenty  installments. 


Irving  Moore 


THETAS  FORM  N.  Y.  CHAPTER 

Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national  sorority  of 
college  women  journalists,  has  formed  an 
alumnae  chapter  for  New  York  City,  and 
regular  meetings  are  being  held  monthly. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  Saturday,  Nov. 
13,  Owen  P.  White,  well  known  author 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Collier’s  was  scheduled  as  the  speaker. 


Observance  of  Halloive^ en  Had 

Its  Origin  in  Days  of  Druids 


Observance  of  the  festival  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  antedates  Christianity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  Druids’  belief, 
the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October 
was  the  one  of  all  nights  in  the  year 
when  ghosts  and  witches  were  most 
likely  to  roam  abroad.  The  Druids 
lit  huge  fires  to  ward  off  the  visita¬ 
tions  of  such  supernatural  agents. 

On  the  Druidic  ceremonies  of  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  were  grafted  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  Roman  festival  in  honor 
of  Pomona,  in  which  apples  and, 
various  kinds  of  nuts,  representin 
the  winter’s  supply  of  food,  playe 
a  part.  From  this  source  came  th 
custom  of  ducking  for  apples,  w’hic 
is  still  a  favorite  Hallowe’en  spo 
today. 

Games  have  a  great  deal  to  i 
with  the  modern  observance  of  J 
Hallows  Eve,  but  refreshments  pi 
an  even  more  important  role.  Cln 
the  refreshments  depends  the  s4 
cess  or  failure  of  the  Hallowe’Ai 
party.  In  this  connection,  the  fit- 
lowing  menu  and  recipes  offer  nov|l 
suggestions. 

Chicken  Salad  Sandwiches 
Jam-Nut  Sandwiches 
Hallowe’en  Salad 
Cider  Doughnuts 

Pumpkin  Pie 


with  hobgoblin  heads.  Yield:  Twelve 
servings. 

Chicken  Salad  Sandwiches 

1  Vi  lb.  chicken  meat  cup  chopped 


cucumber 
1  cup  chopped  celery 
Head  lettuce 


cup 

dressing 

en  with  a  coarse  knife 
1  a  food  chopper.  Add  cucumber, 
elery  and  salad  dressings.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  spread  on  buttered 
slices  of  bread,  cut  into  rounds. 


Hallowe’en  Salad 

1 2  yellow  apples  2  runs  cooked  salad 
1  pt.  chopped  celery  dre.ssinc 
1  lii  pis.  chopped 
apple 

1  cups  nut.s, 
broken 


%  cue  whipping 
cn  am 

Cut  tops  off  apples  at  stem  end. 
Scoop  out  centers.  Chop  apple  pulp 
and  add  nuts  and  celery.  Chill 
evaporated  inilj^  and  cream  and 
whip  until  stiff.^en  fold  into  salad 
dressing.  Add  dressing  generously 
to  salad  ingredients  and  mix  lightly. 
Fill  apple  cups  with  mixture.  Cut 
a  face  on  the  outside  of  the  apples. 
Place  on  lettuce  leaf  and  decorate 


Lay  on  lettuce  leaf,  trim  edges  and 
place  on  top  a  thin  round  slice  of 
buttered  bread  with  a  face  cut  in 
the  center.  Wrap  securely  in  par¬ 
affin  paper  to  keep  moist.  Yield: 
Twenty-four  sandwiches. 

Cooked  Salad 

1  tsp.  mustard 

1  tsp.  salt 

Dash  cayenne  1 2  tbsp.  melted  but- 

2  tbsp.  sugar  I  ter 
t  '<!  tbsp,  flour  J  14  cup  vinegar 

j  cup  cyaporj^<y  2  egg  yolks,  beaten 
MTx  dry  ingredients  in  the  top  of 
a  double  boiler.  Gradually  add  the 
egg  yolks  then  the  butter  and  milk, 
stirring  constantly  to  keep  smooth. 
Cook  over  hot  water  for  10  minutes. 
Remove  from  fire,  cool  and  add  the 
vinegar.  Yield:  One  and  one-quarter 
cups. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

1 14  cups  strained 
pumpkin 

%  cup  brown  sugf 
1  tsp.  ginger 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 

2  Vj  tbsp.  orange 


juice 

l_eggs,  well  beaten 
Ip  evaporate 
milk  . 

'up~water 
t.sp.  salt 


Connivance  of  Police  and  Lawyers  with 
Criminals  Charged  by  Weekly — 
Stone  Hurled  into  Editor’s 
Home  as  Warning 


Make  a  smooth  paste  of  the  spices 
and  water.  Add  this  with  the  sugar, 
eggs  and  salt  to  the  pumpkin.  Stir 
to  blend  thoroughly,  then  add  milk 
and  orange  juice.  Pour  into  a  deep 
pie  tin  lined  with  pastry.  Bake  in 
a  4.00°  F.  oven  (hot  oven)  for  20 
minutes,  after*which  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  2.o0°  F.  (slow  oven). 
About  1  hour  is  required  fdr  baking. 
Yield:  One  large,  deep  pie. 


.Another  Mid-Western  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor  whose  indignation  at  collusion  be¬ 
tween  law-breakers  and  those  sworn  to 
enforce  the  law  expressed  itself  in  his 
newspaper’s  columns  finds  himself  facing 
threats  of  violence  and  death,  which  last 
week  took  the  form  of  a  large  stone 
tossed  through  the  front  window  of  his 
home. 

The  editor  is  Blaine  Hansen.  His 
newspaper  is  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Inde- 
petuient,  a  weekly  established  in  July, 
1923.  His  targets  of  editorial  denuncia¬ 
tion  have  been  bootleggers,  a  certain  firm 
of  lawyers  which  regularly  defend  them 
in  court,  and  a  police  official  charged 
with  receiving  bribes  and  conniving  with 
law-breakers. 

Following  the  stone-hurling  episode, 
Editor  &  Publisher  asked  Mr.  Han¬ 
sen  for  a  description  of  his  fight  against 
the  local  underworld.  His  reply,  re¬ 
ceived  by  telegraph  Nov.  9,  follows: 

“Shortly  after  the  Beloit  Independent 
was  founded  July  13,  1923,  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  booze  situation  in  Beloit. 

I  soon  noticed  that  whenever  bootleggers 
were  taken  into  court,  a  certain  law  firm 
always  defended  them  so  that  it  became 
a  case  of  the  state  and  the  police  fight¬ 
ing  the  attorney  for  the  criminals  rather 
than  the  crooks  themselves.  This  firm 
had  me  arrested  in  Aug.,  1924,  on 
criminal  libel  charges,  because  I  recom¬ 
mended  that  lawyers  who  made  a 
specialty  of  defending  bootleggers  be  put 
in  the  same  class  as  the  bootleggers. 

“Actions  are  still  pending  against  me 
in  the  Rock  County  Circuit  Court. 

“Patrolmen  came  to  my  office  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  charges  of  corruption 
in  the  police  department  involving  a 
captain.  They  charged  him  with  bribery, 
booze-handling,  and  otherwise  conniving 
with  bootleggers  to  defeat  the  law.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  issue  was  published, 
the  captain  had  me  arrested  on  a 
criminal  libel  charge.  The  police  com¬ 
mission  called  a  hearing  and  suspended 
the  captain.  The  case  is  still  pending. 

“The  patrolmen  who  made  the  charges 
in  my  paper  received  an  anonymous  let¬ 
ter  advising  them  to  ‘keep  still  or  get 
out  of  town,  or  you  will  be  filled  full  of 
lead.’ 

“Early  on  the  following  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  my  wife  and  I  were  awakened  by  the 
thud  of  a  heavy  weight  and  crashing 
glass  on  the  lower  floor  of  our  house. 
We  saw  men  leave  the  front  of  the  house 
in  an  automobile.  Our  first  thought  was 
of  a  bomb  and  we  waited  for  the  house 
to  blow  up.  We  went  down  after  a  few 
minutes  and  found  a  large  stone.  A  de- 
tc  tive  tells  me  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
warning. 

“A  neighbor  said  he  had  seen  men 
loitering  in  the  back  yards  some  nights 
before,  who  fled  when  our  car  drove  in. 

“I  am  going  through  with  the  case 
now  before  the  police  commission  and 
the  bootleggers  are  already  beginning  to 
pack  up  and  leave.  My  answer  to  the 
warning  of  the  stone,  as  printed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Independent,  follows : 

“  ‘It’s  unfair  to  make  accusations  when 
the  identity  of  the  assailant  is  unknown, 
hence  this  newspaper  refrains  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  accusation.  Nevertheless  it 
takes  this  opportunity  to  inform  those 
who  may  be  to  blame  for  the  outrage 
that  nothing  they  have  done  or  may  do 
in  the  future  will  alter  in  one  iota  our 
determination  to  carry  through  this  fight 
for  a  clean-up  in  Beloit.  That  is  our 
answer  and  our  only  answer  to  the 
missile  hurled  through  the  front  window 
of  our  home  on  last  Sunday  morning.’  ” 


The  press  agent  of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  with  headquarters  at  231  South 
LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  is  still  convined  that  there  are  newspaper  editors  in  the 
United  States  who  will  publish  free  advertisements  concealed  in  canned  menu 
articles.  The  above  bald  attempt  to  exploit  news  columns  is  a  specimen  of  the 
stuff  that  is  now  issuing  from  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association  sent  opt  with  the 
usual  “free  of  charge”  and  ‘Tor  educational  purposes  only”  line  of  bunk. 


JOINS  CLASSIFIED  STAFF 

C.  E.  Phillips  has  been  added  to  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  E.vaminer.  For  the 
past  three  years  Phillips  has  been  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  Delineator. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  13,  1926 


ADAMS  AWAITS  VERDICT  DAILY’S  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OFFICE  SERVED  EMPLOYES  BUYING  INTO 
OF  INDIANA  JURORS  1,022,733  PERSONS  LAST  YEAR  NEW  YORK  SUN 


Vincennes  Editor  Holds  in  Abeyance 
His  Own  Investigation  of  State  Po¬ 
litical  Evils  While  Grand 
Jury  Sits 


Chicago  Tribune  Forced  to  Provide  Larger  Quarters  for  De¬ 
partment  Which  “Just  Grew”  from  a  One-Man 
Basis — Now  Has  13  Employes 


Dewart  Permits  Members  of  Staff  to 
Purchase  8  Per  Cent  Stock  on 
Instalment  Plan — Many 
Take  Advantage 


Tlumias  H.  Adams,  I'iiici'iim's  (Itid.  l 
Coiiinicrcial  tnlitor  and  publisher  and 
head  of  the  probe  committee  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association, 
whose  charjies  of  wholesale  corruption 
and  Ku  Klux  Klan  influence  in  Indiana 
political  life  started  a  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  and  also  a  probe  by  tbe  Reed 
senatorial  committee,  announces  that  he 
“has  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  grand 
jury,”  and  has  let  his  own  investigation 
rest  for  the  present.  The  grand  jury 
iiKjuiry  has  been  resumed  at  Indianapolis 
and  many  officials  high  in  state  and  city 
office  have  appeared.  The  probe  hinges 
on  the  alleged  control  of  the  Indiana  Leg¬ 
islature  in  1924  and  1925  by  D.  C.  Steph¬ 
enson,  former  head  of  the  Indiana  Klan 
and  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  the 
State  prison  for  murder. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  went  back  to  his 
Iiome  for  election  week,  has  returned  to 
Indianapolis. 

No  further  developments  have  been 
reached  in  the  $1.(KX),000  damage  suit  of 
Mayor  John  L.  Duvall  of  Indianapolis 
against  the  Indianapolis  Times,  and 
Chicago  Tribune  and  others  charging 
conspiracy  to  slander  after  the  Times 
printed  a  facsmile  of  a  purported  “con¬ 
tract  letter”  between  Duval  and  Steph¬ 
enson,  promising  liberal  patronage  if 
Stephenson  would  assure  Klan  support  in 
Duvall’s  election.  Mayor  Duvall  denies 
the  entire  letter  and  calls  it  a  forgery, 
and  the  defendants  have  been  ordered  by 
Judge  James  M.  Leathers  of  Superior 
court  to  produce  the  original  of  the  “con¬ 
tract  letter.”  The  original  has  not  been 
submitted,  however,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
in  Indianapolis  editorial  circles  that  the 
damage  suit  will  not  be  pressed. 


CHURCH  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


National  Drive  Discussed  at  Publicity 
Meeting  in  Chicago 

Plans  were  outlined  for  a  national 
church  publicity  campai^,  promoted  by 
1,000  professional  advertising  writers  and 
250  advertising  clubs,  with  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  a  committee  of  100  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  America  and  100  pastors  ot 
the  largest  and  most  successful  city 
churches,  at  the  ninth  annual  church  pub¬ 
licity  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Church  federation  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  council  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  church  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  International  Advertising 
association,  outlined  the  publicity  program 
in  a  talk  to  the  delegates, 

“Our  aim  will  be  to  advertise  religion 
and  not  simply  the  church,”  he  said.  “The 
church  is  not  a  reform  organization,  not 
a  social  club,  nor  a  political  party,  but 
it  has  a  monopoly  on  the  cure  for  sin. 

Dr.  J.  T.  B.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
church  publicity  commission  of  the  Qii- 
cago  Church  federation,  and  Homer  C. 
Buckley  of  the  Buckley-Dement  advertis¬ 
ing  company,  presided  at  the  conference. 


BULLETIN  ISSUES  ROUTE  USTS 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  set  of  route  lists  for  salesmen 
covering  Philadelphia  and  Camden  as  a 
service  to  its  national  advertisers.  The 
lists  are  pocket  size  and  contain  key  maps 
of  the  districts  listed.  Dealers  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  routes,  making  it  easy  for 
salesmen  to  call  on  them  in  order.  The 
lists  cover  Electrical  Goods  and  Radio 
Supplies  Dealers.  Women’s  .•\pparel  and 
Specialty  Shops,  Cigar  and  Tobacco 
Dealers,  Hardware  and  Housefurnishing, 
Confectioners,  Drugs  and  Sundries.  Ad¬ 
ditional  lists  covering  Men’s  Wear,  Gro¬ 
cers,  Musical  Goods,  Shoe  Dealers,  and 
Automobiles  and  .\ccessories  will  be 
issued. 


William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Xeii’  York  Sun,  is  i)ermitting  employes 
to  buy  8  per  cent  preferred  cumulative 
shares  in  the  publishing  corp<iration  on 
the  instalment  plan  as  the  first  step 
toward  mutualization  of  that  newspaper 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Frank 
.\.  Munsey.  His  first  intention  had  been 
to  offer  the  shares  for  cash,  as  an¬ 
nounced  previously  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHFJt,  but  he  altered  his  decision  when 
large  numbers  expresse<l  a  desire  to  buy 
on  easy  payments. 

The  shares  have  a  par  value  of  $100. 
The  preferred  issue  will  total  $3,000,0(X), 
of  which  $2,tX)0.000  will  be  sold  at  this 
time.  Members  of  the  Sun’s  staff  will  be 
given  a  year  in  which  to  pay  for  shares 
they  wish  to  buy,  with  weekly  payments 
being  taken  off  the  pay  checks.  Tempo¬ 
rary  stock  certificates  will  be  issued 
within  10  days  and  the  plan  will  then  go 
into  operation. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  toward 
mutualization  of  the  A’eri’  York  Evening 
Telegram,  which  was  also  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dewart  from  the  Metropolitan 
-Museum  of  .-Xrt,  residuary  legatee  of  the 
Munsey  estate. 


New  publir  service  office  in  basement  of  Tribune  Want  Ad  office,  showing 
general  filing  cabinets. 


BRIDGEPORT  PAPERS  MERGED 


'T'HE  Public  Service  Office,  formerly 

the  Public  Service  Bureau,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  again  moved  to 
larger  quarters  and  now  occupies  the 
basement  and  sub-basement  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  former  building  at  Madison  and 
Dearborn  Streets,  now  the  Union  Trust 
Building. 

Tlie  Public  Service  Office  last  year 
served  1,022.733  persons,  and  will  far  sur¬ 
pass  that  figure  for  this  year,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  office  furnishes  information 
on  every  conceivable  subject  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  dispenses  architectural 
books,  auto  maps,  auto  letters,  fishing 
licenses.  football  schedules,  “Line” 
Books,  news  pictures,  radio  books,  and 
dozens  of  other  books  and  pamphlets 
published  by  the  Tribune. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  Public  Service 
Office  has  a  floor  space  in  both  the  base¬ 
ment  and  sub-basement  of  88  feet  by  66 
feet,  and  is  furnished  throughout  in  wal¬ 
nut.  In  the  office  are  desks  for  general 
information,  a  resorts  and  schools  bu¬ 
reau,  Western  L^nion,  a  tourists’  bureau, 
and  sound-proof  phone  booths. 

The  Public  Service  Office  employs  12 
men  and  one  woman,  and  furni.shes  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  files  of  the  Tribune 
and  Liberty  magazine  takes  subscriptions 
for  the  paper,  makes  minor  adjustments, 
and  gives  almost  every  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  sought.  On  certain  occasions,  other 
services  will  be  added.  For  instance,  at 
Christmas  time  the  Tribune’s  good-fel¬ 
low  camoaign  will  be  conducted  from  the 
Public  Service  Office. 

The  counters,  literature  racks,  metal 
files,  desks,  waste  baskets,  all  are  in  wal¬ 
nut.  The  air  of  the  offices  is  filtered  and 
washed  and  kept  at  about  70  degrees  all 
year. 

The  Public  Service  Office  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  as  a  one-man  contact  with  the  public, 
snonsored  by  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Tribune.  In  1921  Parke  Brown,  of 
the  local  room,  was  established  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  want-ad  store  as  the  loon  citv 
editor.  The  only  records  now  available 
indicate  that  NIr.  Brown’s  duties  were  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  an  editorial  nature. 

When  the  loop  editorial  office  had  been 
functioning  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  Brown 
was  given  an  assistant.  Miss  Emma  Jean 
Drymiller.  She  distributed  free  depart¬ 
mental  publications  and  dispensed  general 
information. 

In  1922  the  Illinois  bonus  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  it  became  necessary  to  employ 


several  people  in  the  loop  editor’s  of¬ 
fice  to  assist  ex-service  men  in  applying 
for  the  bonus.  From  this  time  on  the 
office  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  great 
many  services  not  of  an  editorial  nature. 
Mr.  Brown  was  called  back  to  the  local 
room,  and  at  Capt.  Patterson’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  loop  city  editor’s  office,  the  name 
of  which  was  changed  to  the  Public 
Service  Bureau,  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  J.  M.  Cleary,  director  of  the 
business  survey.  H.  W.  Donaldson  was 
appointed  manager. 

in  March.  1923,  the  Public  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  moved  into  the  store  space  at  11 
South  Dearborn  Street,  because  of  tbe 
many  new  functions  it  was  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  it  has  grown  steadily  since. 
An  information  office  is  also  maintained 
in  the  Tribune  Tower,  with  a  man  in 
charge  and  several  more  dispensing  in¬ 
formation  in  the  circulation  department. 

“When  our  bureau  first  opened,”  Mr. 
Donaldson  savs,  “the  executive  who  was 
most  responsible  for  its  establishment  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  a  ‘shot  in  the  dark.’  .And 
it  was.  I  should  be  hard  pressed  to  name 
one  subscriber  or  one  advertiser  whose 
interest  in  the  paper  could  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Public  Service  Office.  But 
the  value  of  the  service  hureau  to  its  pa¬ 
per  is  just  as  intangible  and  as  incapable 
of  estimate  as  are  tbe  advantages  of  li¬ 
braries. 

“In  tbe  Travel  Bureau,  we  have  a  racR 
containing  time  tables  of  all  the  lareer 
railroads  in  the  United  States ;  all  of  the 
steamship  lines  operatine  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  all  the  ocean  lines  whose  shins 
sail  from  .American  ports  to  Europe. 
.Asia  and  South  .America.  In  addition  to 
the  time  tables,  we  alwavs  have  three  or 
four  racks  of  useful,  beautifullv  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  which  is  furnished  tis 
by  the  transportation  companies  of  tbe 
United  State«.  or  in  some  cases,  a  for¬ 
eign  country.” 

BECKMAN  JOINS  FARM  PAPER 

F.  W.  Beckman,  for  15  vears  head  of 
♦he  agricultural  iournalism  denartment  of 
Iowa  State  College.  .Ames,  la.,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Former’s  U’ife.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  first 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Beckman  has  been  an 
Iowa  newspaper  man  all  his  life,  serving 
eight  years  as  managing  editor  of  tbe 
Des  Moines  Register  and  later  associate 
editor  of  the  Register  before  ioining  the 
Iowa  State  College  staff  in  1911. 


Star  and  Times  Combined  Following 
Purchase  by  Latter  Daily 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Star  has  been 
purchas^  by  the  owners  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times  and  the  paper  is 
now  operating  from  the  old  Star  plant, 
at  present  carrying  both  names  but  later 
to  become  the  Star-Times. 

The  consolidation  of  the  papers  was 
effected  by  the  payment  of  nearly  $250,000 
to  George  B.  Clark,  publisher  of  the  Star. 
Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  va¬ 
rious  staffs  as  yet,  although  J.  Edward 
Elliott,  former  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
StafuJard,  purchased  and  suspended  nearly 
a  decade  ago  by  the  Bridgeport  Post,  but 
of  recent  years  editor  of  a  trade  paper 
for  the  Raybestos  Company,  has  been 
added  to  the  editorial  department  in  re¬ 
placement  of  Lynn  W.  Wilson,  recent 
editor  of  the  Star.  Wilson’s  son,  Curtis 
Wilson,  former  Star  city  editor,  has 
joined  the  desk  staff  of  the  Bridgeport 
Telegram. 

The  merger  leaves  the  afternoon  field 
to  two  papers  in  Bridgeport.  The  Tele¬ 
gram  is  the  sole  morning  edition.  On 
Sunday  there  are  the  Sunday  Post  and  the 
Bridgeport  Herald. 

The  Bridgeport  Times  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  old  Bridgeport  Ez'emng 
Farmer,  established  in  1790. 


ADVER-nSING  FOR  BEVERAGES 

Delegates  attending  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  .American  Bottlers  of  Carbon¬ 
ated  Beverages  at  Buffalo  were  informed 
more  than  $1,049,000  of  a  proposed  $2,- 
000,(X)0  fund  has  been  raised  to  conduct 
a  national  advertising  campaign  for  such 
products.  Carl  A.  Jones  of  Bristol,  Va., 
is  chairman  of  the  association’s  advertis¬ 
ing  committee.  The  advertising  plan  is 
now  being  prepared  and  the  campaign  will 
be  launched  as  soon  as  the  association 
officers  believe  that  its  adequate  financing 
has  been  assured. 


CHANGES  ON  CHICAGO  H.-E. 

R._C.  Cornell  of  Los  .Angeles  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  E.raminer.  He  was  formerly 
.sporting  editor  and  later  news  editor  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Los  Angeles  in  1922, 
Cornell  has  been  with  the  Hear.st  organ¬ 
ization  for  25  years.  Frank  Carson 
executive  news  editor  of  the  paper,  ha; 
been  appointed  assistant  managing  editor, 
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The  Growing  Popularity 
of  the  Baltimore  News 

(another  chapter) 

IT’S  just  like  a  serial  story;  each  month  writes  a  new  chapter 
of  achievement  in  the  story  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  Baltimore  News! 

October’s  record  is  an  increase  of  20,010  in  circulation  and 
an  increase  of  32,253  lines  of  local  advertising! 

This  swing  of  popular  favor  toward  the  Baltimore  News  has 
been  going  on  steadily  for  over  a  year;  it  shows  the  people  of 
Baltimore  like  an  aggressive,  well-illustrated  paper  like  the 
News;  they  not  only  buy  the  paper,  but  they  support  its 
advertisers  with  results. 


Wise  Coverage 


L 


You  can  now  cover  as  many  or  more  homes 
in  the  Baltimore  territory  with  the  Baltimore 
News  as  with  any  other  evening  paper  and  you 
are  not  forced  to  huy  a  morning  paper  of 
largely  duplicating  circulation — and  you  can’t 
cover  Baltimore  without  the  News. 


Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation,  October,  1926 
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CAST  AWAY  THE  OUTWORN  TRADITIONS, 
AD  MEN  ADVISE  NEW  ENGLAND 


Region  Is  Not  Slipping  I  ndustrially,  Declares  Robert  Lincoln 
O’Brien — Clyne  of  New  Haven  Advanced  to  Presi¬ 
dency  of  District  Body 


John  H.  Clyne 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  Nov.  9.— Five 
hundred  delegates  from  sixteen  cities 
were  present  at  the  two-day  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
New  England 
A  dvertising 
Clubs,  which 
came  to  a  close 
late  this  after¬ 
noon  after  one  of 
the  most  success¬ 
ful  conclaves  in 
the  history  of  the 
seven  -  year  -  old 
organization. 

Abandonm  e  n  t 
of  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  traditions  in 
industry  and  bus¬ 
iness  was  urged 
as  the  keynote  of 
the  advertising  men’s  policy. 

John  H.  Qyne,  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Nezv  Haven  Journal-Courier, 
w'as  elected  chairman  to  succeed  John  W. 
Longnecker  of  Hartford,  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Clyne  has  been  secretary-treasurer  for 
the  past  year. 

Major  P.  F.  O'Keefe,  president  of  the 
Boston  Advertising  Club,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  second  member  from  the  New 
England  district  for  the  international 
commission.  I.  B.  Myers  of  the  IVater- 
bury  Republican  American  was  named 
secretary-treasurer  to  replace  Mr.  Qyne. 
The  elections  were  unanimous. 

Following  the  routine  of  registration, 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  the  association  was  form¬ 
ally  called  to  order  at  a  noon  luncheon 
at  the  Bancroft  Hotel.  George  H.  John¬ 
son,  presid^t  of  the  Worcester  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  presided,  and  introduced  Mayor 
Michael  J.  O’Hara,  who  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome.  The  response  was 
by  Mr.  Longnecker,  retiring  New  Eng¬ 
land  chairman,  who  was  followed  by  C. 
King  Woodbridge,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  -Advertising  Association. 

“Local  Merchants,’’  declared  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  after  stressing  the  need  of  local 
advertising,  “spend  40  percent  of  the 
$1,300,000,000  invested  each  year  by 
United  States  advertisers.  About  57  per¬ 
cent  of  this  amount  is  spent  on  newspajwr 
advertising.  The  40  percent  can  be  in¬ 
creased  for  local  newspapers.” 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  chief  speaker  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  session,  was  optimistic 
concerning  the  industrial  outlook  for  Ne\y 
England.  “New  England  is  far  from 
‘slipping’  industrially,”  Mr.  O’Brien  as¬ 
serted.  “In  the  past  fifty  years  many 
industries  have  been  leaving  New  Eng¬ 
land.  But  more  and  more  have  been 
coming  here  to  take  their  places.  Proper 
and  scientific  advertising  will  establish 


Mr.  Editor: 

You  can  increase 
circulation  with 

Motion  Pictures! 

But  liu  shewn  detent  of  newspapers  how  te 
ue  motion  pictures  in  conjunction  with  local 
events.  Fulls  big! 

Write  today 
for  information 

about  the  marvelous  new  B,  ft  H.  Eyemo. 
Antomatie  hand-held  camera  for  profeuional 
motion  pictures.  Also  detaUed  data,  cost  of 
producine  and  free  catalornes. 

Bass  Camera  Co. 

109  North  Dearborn  Street 
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any  business  or  commercial  enterprise 
here.” 

Marcus  L.  Urann.  president  of  the 
Imited  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Co.,  the 
second  Monday  afternoon  speaker,  told 
an  interesting  story  of  how  advertising 
had  “put  the  New  England  cranberry  on 
the  map.”  Herbert  Metz,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Graybar  Electric  Co.,  out¬ 
lined  a  parallel  case  in  explaining  the 
launching  of  his  company  with  well- 
planned  advertising.  Walter  S.  -Ashby, 
advertising  counselor  of  Manitou,  Col., 
spoke  on  “Dealer  Co-operation,  How  to 
(jet  It  and  Hold  It.” 

The  annual  banquet  and  frolic  was 
Monday  night  with  George  F.  Booth, 
publisher  ,of  the  Telegram-Ga::ctte,  fts 
toastmaster.  Franklin  Collier,  Boston 
American  cartoonist  and  creator  of  “Otto 
Grow,”  entertained  with  a  talk  on 
“Humor  in  .Advertising,”  and  gave  a 
number  of  illustrations  drawn  before  his 
audience,  Capt,  Irving  O’Hay,  U.  S. 
-Army,  retired,  spoke  on  his  e.xperiences, 
after  which  there  was  dancing. 

“New  England  offers  a  ripe  field  for 
the  talents  of  the  advertising  man,”  de¬ 
clared  Harry  B.  Kirkland  of  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  advertising  expert,  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session.  “.A  buying 
era  has  passed  and  a  selling  era  begun. 
New  England  progress  hinges  on  vision, 
understanding,  cooperation,  courage  and 
will  to  succeed.  .Advertising  can  and  will 
accompli.sh  this.” 

Paul  M.  Mazur  of  Lehman  Brothers, 
New  York,  spoke  on  the  functions  of  a 
publicity  department  in  a  department 
store  .  Other  speakers  were  -Allen  B. 
Meintire,  New  England  manager  of 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn ;  Marion 
Hertha  Clarke  of  .Albert  Frank  &  Co.  of 
Boston;  M.  L.  Wilson,  vice-president  of 
the  Blackman  Co.  of  New  York ;  Neil 
Borden,  assistant  professor  of  .Advertising 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  -Administration ;  and  G.  W.  Freeman 
of  Doremus  &  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  next  convention  will  1h’  held  in 
Boston,  ne.xt  Novemher. 


AIDS  FLORIDA  SUFFERERS 

For  the  relief  of  sufferers  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  which  swept  Florida,  the  Chugai 
Sltogyo  Shimpo  (International  Journal  of 
Commerce),  Japan,  has  forwarded  86,300 
yen  to  the  Japanese  .Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Tsuneo  Matsudaira.  The  sum 
represented  the  contributions  of  40,000 
Japanese  in  all  walks  of  life,  most  of 
them  influenced  by  recollections  of  the  aid 
extended  them  in  their  own  great  trouble, 
the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1923. 

CHICAGO  SEEKING  BAN 
ON  PISTOL  ADS 


GREAT  LONDON  MERGER 
PENDING 


Berry  Brothers,  Publishers  of  London 
and  Manchester  Papers,  Negotiating 
for  Purchase  of  Amalga¬ 
mated  Press,  Ltd. 


State  Law  to  Be  Urged  by  Chicago  City 
Council — Also  Studying  Ordinance 
to  Stop  Sale  of  Fire¬ 
arm  Silencers 


To  forbid  circulation  in  any  way  in 
Illinois  of  any  magazines,  newspapers  or 
other  periodicals  that  publish  advertise¬ 
ment  of  pistols,  revolvers  or  other  fire¬ 
arms,  a  proposed  State  law,  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  members  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  Chicago  City  Council. 

-A  resolution  introduced  by  John 
Toman,  alderman,  and  accepted  by  the 
Council,  at  its  first  fall  meeting,  directed 
that  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which 
Jacob  -Arvey  is  chairman,  gather  facts 
upon  which  to  base  reasons  for  need  of 
such  a  law  and  that  the  committee  pre¬ 
pare  a  bill  with  a  view  of  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  from  the  State  for  Qiicago  and 
other  cities  to  stop  distribution  of  peri¬ 
odicals  with  firearm  advertisements. 

The  judiciary  committee  is  also  work¬ 
ing  on  an  ordinance,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Toman,  to  forbid  manufacture  or  distri¬ 
bution  here  of  anj’  so-called  silencers  to 
deaden  the  report  of  a  firearm.  That  the 
advertisements  and  the  sileiKers  are  an 
aid  to  promotion  of  crime  was  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Toman. 

“Suitable  legislation,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  help  to  stop  indiscriminate 
sale  of  firearms  by  mail  order  houses  in 
Illinois  and  outside  of  the  state,”  stated 
the  resolution  presented  to  the  council. 


Who  rememhers  the  time  when  fellows 
had  to  go  to  a  burlesque  show  to  see 
what  they  wanted  to  see? — Florence 
(  Ala. )  H erald. 


Berry  Brothers,  who,  as  already  an¬ 
nounced  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  have 
just  completed  the  purchase  of  the  Lon- 
don  Daily  Sketch  and  the  Illustrated 
Sunday  Herald,  are  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  -Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd. 
The  purchase  price  of  the  Daily  Sketch, 
which  has  bought  and  consolidated  the 
Daily  Graphic,  was  .€1,250,000.  The 
-Amalgamated  Press  was  founded  by 
Lord  Nortchliffe  and  his  brother.  Vis¬ 
count  Rothermere,  and  now  owns  and 
publishes  more  than  1(X)  periodicals,  and 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  €3,800,000. 
Sir  William  Berry  and  his  brother  J. 
Gomer  Berry,  own  also  the  Sunday 
Tinu'S,  the  Manchester  Sunday  Chronicle, 
the  Manchester  Daily  Dispatch,  the  Lon^ 
don  Financial  Times,  etc.,  and  the  peri¬ 
odical  and  magazine  publishing  firms  of 
Cassell  and  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Weldon’s 
Ltd.,  and  hold  large  interests  in  other 
provincial  publications. 


The  Leading 
Family  Daily 


in 


New  England 
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Stiti'mul  Advertising  Representatives 

CHAS-  H.  EDDY  CO. 
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Second  Love 


Eugene  MacLean  Syndicate 
Uses  Certified  Dry  Mata  Exclusively 


For  Clean  Printing 
Use  Certifieds 

Certifieid  COLD  Stereo^ 
typing  is  not  merely  simpli' 
fied  stereotyping. 

With  simplicity  goes  cleanly 
an(j  clearly  printeid  half' 
tones  an(j  type  matter. 

Why  not  fined  out  all  about 
it — there’s  no  obligation  on 
your  part. 


CERTIFe  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility— use  Certifieds 

MADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 
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What  Quality 
Readers  Buy 

Quality  readers  alone  buy  advertised  products 
high  and  low  in  price. 

Quality  readers  discriminate  in  purchases. 
They  buy — and  remember — trade-marked  ad¬ 
vertised  articles  when  convinced  of  quality. 
They  seek  low  prices,  but  demand  quality. 
They  prefer  advertised  to  non-advertised  goods. 
They  alone  can  buy  at  the  highest  price  levels. 

Quality  readers  set  buying  habits.  To  ac¬ 
quire  the  good-will  of  such  purchasers  is  the 
foundation  of  merchandising  success. 

The  New  York  Times  has  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  of  high  quality  of  any  newspaper 
in  the  world.  Its  censored  advertising  columns 
have  the  solid  confidence  of  these  readers.  The 
Times  is  advertising  leader  in  volume  and  char¬ 
acter  of  advertising. 

Olh?  Nptu  ^nrk  STtmpH 


Circulation 

Advertising 

Average  daily  and 

9,248,622  lines  more  than  the 

Sunday,  net  paid 

second  New  York  news- 

391,465  copies. 

paper  in  10  months,  1926. 

*  *  *  The  iVero  York  Times  advertising  columns  are  as  clean  and  free  and  fair  as 

its  news.  They  whet  the  appetite  of  the  average  reader  by  sluming  him  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year  what  useful  and  lovely  things  he  can  buy  with  his  money,  what 
prodtable  savings  he  can  make  in  his  income,  how  he  can  get  ahead  materially  or  spiritually 
by  patronising  the  advertisers  in  its  columns.  *  *  * — WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE, 

Emporia,  Kansas. 


McKELLAR  WILL  FIGHT  FOR  1920  RATES 
ON  SECOND  CLASS  POSTAGE 


KEEGAN  LEAVES  WORLD 


Serves  Notice  on  Sub-Committee  of  Senate  That  He  Dissents 
from  Moses  Bill,  Which  Has  New’s 
Approval 


Xov.  10. — Opinions  third  and  fourth-clas.s  p<istage  paid  in 
the  proposals  for  money  under  permit.  $8.538,253.78 ;  reve- 
1  at  an  e.xecutive  ses-  nue  from  money -order  business,  $3,585,- 
ipecial  Congressional  093.25. 

Kistal  rates.  Senator  Mr.  New  is  opposed  to  reducing  the 
lairman.  rates  on  newspapers  and  magazines  to  the 

.hich  was  introduced  1920  basis,  as  urged  by  Senator  McKel- 
[k1  reported  from  the  lar.  Mr.  New  txiinted  out  that  a  total 
rnittee,  was  discussed,  revenue  of  $673,876,987  was  forecast  by 
e  sub-committee  and  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  1926 
New,  who  appeared,  and  the  actual  revenues  fell  $13,814,017 
but  Senator  McKel-  short  of  that  amount, 
dared  that  he  would  “The  actual  revenue  from  ordinary 
session  a  bill  which  mail  matter,”  he  said,  “proved  to  be  3.89 
on  newspapers  and  i)er  cent  less  than  expected.  First-class 
20  basis.  mail  failed  to  meet  expectations  by  near- 

e  adjourned,  subject  ly  $7,000,000,  third-class  by  $5,000,0(K), 
without  action,  but  it  and  fourth-class  by  nearly  $10,000,000. 
is  controversy  ahead  On  the  other  hand,  revenues  from  sec- 
le  this  winter  to  pass  ond-class  pound  rate  matter,  money  order  from  the  doubts,  suspicions  and  misunder- 
1  rate  bill.  service,  postal  savings  and  miscellaneous  standings  that  Irave  led  so  many  people 

is  intended  to  make  sources  exceeded  expectations,  making  into  wars  they  otherwise  would  have 
minor  changes  in  the  the  net  difference  somewhat  less  than  escaped,  and  into  hatreds  which  persisted 
restore  the  one-cent  $14,000,000.”  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  third 

ling  cards,  make  the  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  New  and  fourth  generations.” 

:ond-class  matter  one  also  said:  _ 

ounces  or  fraction  “The  reduced  revenue  from  second- 

about  several  other  class  transient  matter  is  obviously  due,  The  price  of  anthracite  is  up  again  this 
in  a  measure  at  least,  to  patrons  making  year  probably  because  it  naturally  costs 
ted  a  report  on  the  use  of  the  special  handling  service,  in  ^ire  to  work  the  mines  than  to  keep  them 
the  fi.scal  year  ended  lieu  of  the  special  delivery  service.  idle. — J.  J.  Montague  in  \czi’  York  Her- 

ing  total  revenues  of  “In  the  case  of  first-class  matter  the  old  Tribune. 

being  a  net  increase  revenues  fall  short  of  expectations  to  the  — - 

•er  the  revenues  for  extent  of  more  than  $6,0(.K),000.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  practical  elimination  of  the  post 
f  increase  were  from  card  as  an  advertising  medium,  due  to 
other  stamped  paper,  the  increase  in  rate  from  one  cent  to  two 

id-class  postage  paid  cents,  is  the  principal  contributing  fac-  AJ 


Japan's  gift  to  Missouri  sehooi 


STONE  LANTERN  GIFT 
TO  MISSOURI  SCHOOL 


If  you  charged  $10,000  for  36,000  units  of  your 
product  you  would  charge  about  $15,000  for  56,000 
units  or  57%  more,  wouldn’t  you? 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is  selling  56,261  circu¬ 
lation  now  for  the  same  price  that  they  charged  for 
3s,7gg  36,788  circulation  four  years 

38,176  a£0. 

39,193  ^ 

40,558  On  January  1,  1927,  the  rate 

42,209  will  be  increased  two  cents 

yoy  per  line  on  R.  O.  P.,  making 

‘rOy  i  £tt  increase  of  20%  in  rate  to 

O^A  take  care  of  a  raise  of  57%  in 

*  ^  ^  circulation.  This  is  dispro- 

dfl  QOtC  portionate,  but  quite  favor- 

O  X  able  to  the  space  buyer. 

^  O  ^  ^  This  gain  is  a  healthy  growth 

I  in  a  thriving  city  as  is  shown 

by  the  steadiness  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  given. 


Japanese  AmbaMador  Makes  Presenta¬ 
tion  to  Journalism  Department — 
Press  Lauded  as  an  En¬ 
lightening  Force 


“In  this  stone  lantern  I  see  a  miniature  Monroe  Lounly  Apf<cal^.  Acceptca 

lighthouse.  It  illuminates  the  darkness,  lantern  on  behalf  of  the  Lniversity. 
even  as  the  press  illuminates  society.  “It  is  significant  that  your  gift  was 
Hewn  from  stone,  it  is  indestructible,  and  made  to  the  School  of  Journalism  because 
it  braves  storm  and  defies  stress,  just  as  I  have  come  to  see  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  press  stands  its  ground  against  ob-  our  world  the  key  to  nearly  every  inter- 
struction,  oppression,  and  persecution,  national  misunderstanding,”  he  said. 
And  as  the  light  that  burns  within  the  “More  and  more  there  are  discouraging 
lantern  is  a  holy  light,  the  ideals  which  rumors,  wild  statements,  and  dangerous 
are  the  driving  force  of  the  press  must  be  appeals  to  prejudice,  weapons  the  de- 
pure  and  unselfish  if  it  is  to  perform  its  magogue  and  designing  man  have  used  all 
proper  function  as  an  agency  of  enlighten-  down  the  ages  for  the  disruption  of 
ment.”  neighborly  relations  between  individuals 

Thus  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  Japanese  nations. 

Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  pic-  “More  and  more  they  are  insisting  upon 
tured  the  meaning  of  the  stone  lantern  facts  and  exalting  the  truth,  knowing  that 
which  his  country  presented  to  the  school  the  truth,  as  one  of  our  great  religious 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis-  teachers  has  said,  will  make  us  free — free 
souri,  Columbia,  Nov.  9.  The  lantern 
was  the  gift  of  the  American- Japanese 
Society  of  Tokio  and  was  presented  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  foreign  office  of 
Japan. 

Before  officials  of  the  university,  the 
entire  student  body,  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  in 
full  uniform  and  a  huge  crowd  of  former 
students,  the  presentation  was  made. 

.\fterwards  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  was  conferred  upon  the  .Am¬ 
bassador  by  President  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

C.  L.  Hobart,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  and  editor  of  the 
Holden  (Mo.)  Progress,  and  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  association 
at  its  September  meeting  in  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau.  attended  the  ceremonies.  The 
members  were:  Will  H.  Zorn,  JCest 
Plains  Ga::ette;  Mrs.  Frances  Jacobi- 
O’Meara,  Martinsburg  Monitor:  Miss 
Pearl  Peters,  Monett  Times:  B.  Ray 
Franklin.  Jefferson  City  Capital  Xews. 

E.  H.  Winter  of  the  IVarrenton  (Mo.) 

Banner,  former  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  also  attended. 
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RADIO  PROGRAMl  SYNDICATION  SEEN  AS  P*'0'^*ded  by  WEAF  through  locals.  ENWRIGHT  TELEGRAPH 

YYho  among  the  vast  army  of  listeners  ci  TCDCKinc  iM  T»r\C'rr\Ki 

SOLUTION  OF  AIR  MUDDLE  would  forego  these  offerings?  Not  (me,  SUSPENDS  IN  BOSTON 

_  of  course.  Nor  does  any  of  a  local  sta-  - 

D  *  T  1  *  A  w:il  R:«kf.  suffer  in  any  way  by  Pl«nt  Sold,  Publisher  Informed  Staff- 

Best  Talent  Obtained  by  Central  Company  Will  settle  Kigtits  to  comparison  with  the  syndicated  pro-  n  ju  u  •  d  * 

..  n  _  1  ___i  - cfo.  Bondholders  in  Possession  of 


Stations,  Radio  Editor  Believes — Local  Stations 
Will  Concentrate  at  Home 

By  E.  M.  BOYD, 

Radio  Elditor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


grams.  On  the  contrary,  the  local  sta¬ 
tion,  knowing  that  certain  hours  will  be 
filled  in  by  programs  of  first-grade  qual¬ 
ity,  supplied  by  the  syndicate  to  which  it 
subscribes,  is  free  to  devote  its  energies 


Assets — Paper  Succeeded 
Telegram  Oct.  1 

The  Boston  Telegraph  suspended  pub- 


Radio  Editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  talents  to  the  consideration  and  fication  with  its  issue  of  Nov.  6  and  its 

preparation  of  programs  which  are  in  nr^cccccinn  fVio 

''FHE  day  of  syndicated  programs,  sup-  pretty  miK-h  the  same  way.  Here  is  a  keeping  with  its  individual  policies  anti  holders  Started  a^s  a  tahinid  Ort  1  hJ 

■*-  plied  by  several  large  broadcasting  supply  broadcaster  who  specializes  in  which  meet  its  own  purposes.  Thus  the  Frederick  VV  Fnwripht  followincr  an 

stations,  and  non-dependent  on  the  adver-  the  higher  gpde  of  operatic  music.  He  local’s  army  of  friends  enjoy  superior  involuntary  petition  in  bankruntcv  filed 

tiser,  is  near  at  hand.  ^  will  gather  about  him  the  world’s  greatest  programs  both  through  the  syndicate  and  LSs"  th^  ^  evening 

Whether  or  not  listeners  have  observed  singers.  He  will  have  on  his  salary  list  through  what  may  be  said  to  correspond  naner  which  Fnwricrht  had  nnhliehAd 
it,  nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  condi-  the  greatest  conductors.  For  a  com-  to  the  local  department.  What  resource-  iotti  ,h#»  Tplcfranh  wac^^rhancrivi 

tions  of  radio  broadcasting  are  in  a  paratively  small  sum  any  broadcaster  fiil  leader  in  the  radio  industry  will  find  standard  sire  a  week  later  and  sns 
transition  stage  which  marks  a  distinct  may  be  provided  with  any  concert  or  it  expedient  to  provide  the  radio  svndi-  —nded  after  a  staff  meetincr  at  wh,Vh 

trend  to  ^that  end.  Prophecy  at  this  opera  presented  by  the  supply  company.  cate  service?  It’s  bound  to  come.  Enwright  informed  the  er^p^ 

stage  of  development  of  an  industry  so  It  costs  the  great  news  gathering  or-  — -  plant  had  been  sold  and  that  if  they 

young  that  it  has  not  yet  been  weaned  ganizations  vast  sums  of  money  to  col-  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ORGANIZE  wished  to  continue  publication,  they 


stage  of  development  of  an  industry  so  It  costs  the  great  news  gathering  or-  — - 

young  that  it  has  not  yet  been  weaned  ganizations  vast  sums  of  money  to  col-  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ORGANIZE 

may  not  be  rash,  but  anyhow  the  notion  ic^t  the  world  news,  but  when  the  cost  _ 

is  worth  speculating  on.  is  divided  around  among  the  hundreds  of  ,  _  .  .  m  v  • 

Briefly,  it  is  that  the  highest  type,  each  newspapers  which  publish  this  news,  the  •"alien  of  Graphic  Head  of  New  York  s 
in  its  respective  class,  of  musical,  literary  amount  is  comparatively  small  for  the  Latest  Professional  Body 

or  other  form  of  instructive  or  entertain-  individual  newspaper.  And  so  on  in  the 

ment  programs  in  the  future  will  be  pro-  different  forms  of  radio  purveying-an-  .Newspaper  photographers  and  editors 
vided  by  a  few  great  broadcasting  clear-  other  central  station  will  maintafn  the  Si  ^ 


-  would  have  to  find  another  printing 

Mallen  of  Graphic  Head  of  New  York’s  establishment.  ^  ^  _ 

,  ^  ^  o  ,  .  ,  D  j  A  Statement  attributed  to  Enwnght 

*^****  ‘  •■ofe»*>on“l  Body  paper  three  weeks 

Newspaper  photographers  and  editors  sgo  to  a  group  of  Boston  newspaper  men 
of  news  picture  pages  and  supplements  could  not  be  confirmed,  nor  could  the 


Z  hSiiJ.  rr  outstand^^^^^  u  have  organized  the  New  York  Photo  names  of  any  of  the  alleged  purchasers 

known'  in  Thk  S  are  WEAF  and  symphony  orches  ras ;  another  Association  with  these  officers  :  be  learned, 

best  known  in  this  held  are  w  tAr  ana  \y,il  devote  itself  to  operettas,  musical  Moii.r,  r^nhUir  t  a  - 

its  chain,  and  WJZ  and  the  stations  which  comedies  and  other  forms  of  a  lighter  Xeslensohn  Acme  News  ^Hce^pres’ident ;  POWER  COPY  IN  SOUTH 

customarily  are  linked  with  it  in  a  hook-  nature.  And  so  on,  in  every  field  of  Ren-  i?  i  ’  'r**  ’  *■  \  •  j  •  •  •  • 

up.  There  are  other  lesser  ones.  On  the  eral  interesT  h rank  G.lloon  r.iiiw  secretary  ;Wi  lm^  A^ressive  advertising  campai^s  in 

Pacific  Coast  is  KOO  and  its  chain.  Xnd  just  as  the  newspaper  wouldn’t  k  ^ ‘^^•./'‘eastirer.  Directors:  the  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  man- 

Surely  the  plan  has  its  advantages  for  be  a  newspa^r  if  it  L  iS  Ryberg  Daily  News,  (:hairman  ufacturmg  plants  m  the  respective  cities 

all  concerned  and  at  this  writing  we  are  figW  a  Targe  part  of  thTSe  c^f  J;  fe  being  conducted  by  Charlotte,  Ra- 

unable  to  think  of  a  single  objection  that  hidividu^  broadcast^^  Palumbo  International  News  Pictures;  leigh  Aberdeen  and  Ashevi  le,  N  C; 

mav  tv-  advanrpH  tn  it  It  is  manifest  oroaucaster  win  DC  aevoiea  to  Louis  Walker,  Mirror;  Eugene  O  Brien,  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Macon 

that  WEAF  bv  havine  a  lone  and  grow-  Times  Wide  W'orld;  Joe  Lyons,  Sun;  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.  The 

that  Wt. Ah,  by  having  a  long  ana  grow  that  day,  which  is  to  dawn  very  soon,  a  Morris  Gilbert  Herald  Tribune  and  states  of  Genreia  and  Alabama  as  a 

mg  list  of  subscribers  to  its  service  is  wav  will  have  been  discovered  of  solitting  ^  ®  ,  rV  j  ^  j  e  tt  j  ^  j  states  oi  ueorgia  ana  Alabama  as  a 

aoine  to  bp  inrrpasinelv  able  to  nrovide  ^  w in  nave  oecn  aiscovereo  oi  splitting  George  Kabel,  Lnderwood  &  Underwood,  whole  are  being  advertised. 

going  to  be  increasing!}  aoie  to  proviae  up  available  air  channels  into  infinitesimal  mup  nhiprt  of  tbp  ortranization  is  to  _ 

better  offerings.  In  the  same  way  these  bands  or  two  or  more  transmitters  mav  ^  j  ot  the  organization  is  to  .  TT  "  ...  T.  ,,  _ 

offprintrs  mav  bp  obtained  bv  anv  broad-  '  '  ^wo  or  more  transmitters  may  remedy  shortcomings  m  obtaining  news  The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 

caster  anywhere  within  practical  range  of  V’®  same  frequency  at  the  photos,  particularly  of  scheduled  events,  ice  has  issued  a  warning  against  circular 

Son?  cZnTntLTlo^^^^^  ;::?U's?a%(: ‘‘ma? bl^Jen^n"^^^^  with  promoters  or  garters  that,  restrict  circulation  .  “Thp 

charge,  perhaps  graded  according  to  his  simuitaiipouslv  wnthout  interference  arrangements,  and  to  fa-  hurt  circulation,  ventures  Girlykms,  the 

oower  and  the  extent  of  his  individual  ]  o  wninout  mierierence  cilitate  m  every  way  possible  the  work  of  Lady  Reporter,  “but  they  help  adver- 

^wer  ana  the  extent  ot  ms  maiviauai  ,,,.  of  different  potentials.  Today  news  nhotogranhers.  tisimr”— F  P  A  in  Me,.,  Vnrb 


.  broadcasters  are  providing  the  necessity 
In  any  case  the  cost  to  the  subscribing  an  invention  by  trying  to  trans¬ 

broadcasting  station  will  be  far  below  at  ^ame  time  on  the  same  fre- 
any  sum  for  which  he  might  duplicate  qneiKy,  but  no  one  as  yet,  alas !  has 
the  program  in  his  ()wn  studio.  discovered  the  device  that  will  enable 

This  form  of  providing  radio  programs  them  to  function  separately  without  in¬ 
is  becoming  highly  specialized  right  now.  terference. 

At  present  the  adv'ertisers  are  paying  most  Getting  down  to  a  concrete  example, 
of  the  ce  st  of  the  operation,  of  the  central  however,  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
supply  broadcasters,  but  it  is  obvious,  for  such  a  system,  consider  the  programs 
many  reasons  that  the  supply  station  must 
eventually  be  independent  of  the  adver- 

tiser,  and  the  campaipi  of  Editor  &  Pub-  - - — 

USHER  against  the  liberal  space  given  by  . 

newspapers  to  the  press  agents  of  these  I 

advertisers,  and  the  awakening  of  these 
ailvertisers  to  the  fact  that  they  are 

receiving  direct  results  from  their  / 

appropriations  for  good-will  programs  / 

will  prove  factors  in  bringing  about  this  ^wOm / 

change. 

.\nd  why  .should  not  the  highest  forms  ^  ■fW 

of  art  represented  by  music  and  literature 
be  carried  to  the  through  the 

medium  of  as  as  through  the 

theater,  the  concert  halls  and  books  and 
periodical  publications?  In  every  way 

the  public  will  be  the  gainer.  The  tre-  ,  i/-v  •• 

mendous  popularity  of  radio  is  bringing  Unlimited  Quantities 
about  the  condition,  and  on  the  other 

hand,  with  the  offering  of  superlatively  of  i^esds  -  olu^S  -  P Ifllll  Rules 


news  photographers. 


tising.” — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 


gcKxI  programs  the  popularity  of  radio  is 

bound  to  go  on  increasing  until  the  (lay  TACKS  and  stacks  of  leads,  slugs 
will  come  when  not  to  own  a  receiving  and  plain  rules,  in  various  sizes  and 

set  will  lie  equivalent  to  an  inability  to  lengths,  pile  up  after  a  day’s  run 

read  and  write.  The  owner  of  a  receiv-  ^.jth  the  Elrod, 
ing  set  and  his  family  are  not  going  to 

think  any  less  of  their  set,  and  their  Firm,  strong  material,  with  smooth 
interest  is  not  going  to  wane  when  they  surfaces  and  clean  edges,  comes  out 
know  that  the  best  in  music,  literature,  without  let-up.  Any  man  in  your  plant 
drama  and  absolute  entertainment  are  can  easily  learn  to  produce  this  work 
theirs  for  the  bother  of  twisting  the  dials,  with  an  Elrod  as  this  machine  operates 
The  foregoing  should  not  be  taken  as  automatically  and  requires  onlv  occa- 
an  argument  that  the  IcKal  station  s  pro-  attention 

grams  will  pass.  On  the  contrary,  they 

will  become  as  highly  specialized  as  the  You  know  what  this  abundant  sup- 
svTidicated  programs.  The  individual  ply  of  quality  material  means  in  results 
station  will  continue  to  have  special  needs  andtimesaved.  All  yours,  with  an  Elrod, 
that  must  W  met  which  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  programs  prepared  by  its  LudloW  TyOO^raoh  Co. 
own  staff  in  its  own  studio. 

Doesn’t  this  inevitable  state  of  affairs  2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago 

suggest  something.  _  SanFrancisco— Atlanta— Boston— New  York 

In  our  minds  the  condition  is  exactly 
paralleled  by  the  daily  newspaper.  The 

same  problems  will  be  met  and  solved  in  iodlow  quality  composition 


-Results 


The  newspaper  that  shows  results  has  no  trouble 
filling  its  advertising  columns.  One  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  successful  advertisement 
.is  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  readers.  Shabby, 
out-at-the-elbows  type  or  even  out-of -style  typefaces  have 
difficulty  in  selling  new  Paris  creations,  and  battered,  worn 
and  broken  typefaces  make  it  no  small  task  to  convey  an 
atmosphere  of  freshness  to  a  sale  of  millinery  or  frocks. 

Every  line  new  and  bright — every  heading  fresh,  clear- 
cut  and  attractive  on  easily  handled  slugs — these  are  a  few 
of  the  many  advantages  brought  to  you  by  the  Ludlow. 

The  Ludlow  is  conceded  by  many  leading  newspaper 
men  to  be  the  best  method  for  setting  ads  and  heads  for 
any  newspaper.  Through  many  years  of  untiring  service 
it  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  efficiency,  economy  and 
speed  that  commends  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  every 
newspaper  publisher.  Its  wide  range  of  popular  typefaces 
in  sizes  up  to  full-width  72-point  gives  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the 
most  exacting  advertiser. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


San  Francisco — Atlanta  —  Boston — New  York 


San  Francisco:  .S  Third  St. 
Atlanta:  41  Marietta  St. 


New  York:  63  Park  Row 
Boston:  470Atlantic  Ave. 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  UP  TO  TZ-POINT 


THE  BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Flint  Daily  Journal 


Saginaw  News  Courier 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Bay  CityTimesTribune 


Muskegon  Chronicle 
Ann  ArborTimes  News 
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HIGH  PRESS  WIRE  RATES  CHIEF  BAR  TO 
FAR  EASTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

Cable,  Telegraph  and  Wireless  Tolls  Prohibitive  for  Most 
Papers,  Writer  Declares  in  Survey  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Fields — Manila  Favored  by  Navy  Radio 


By  MILES  W.  VAUGHN 

Far  Eastern  Manager,  United  Press 


'T'HE  whole  question  of  development  of 
the  press  in  the  Far  East  is  so  closely 
linked  with  communications  that  any  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  situation  must  be  read  vi’ith 
these  facts  constantly  in  mind; 

1.  Press  rates  between  practically  all 
Far  Eastern  countries  and  Europe  and 
America  are  unbelievably  high,  averaging 
at  least  three  times  the  rate  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

2.  Press  rates  between  Far  East  points, 
such  as  Tokio  and  Peking,  Shanghai  and 
Manila,  or  Hongkong  and  Surabaya  or 
Batavia,  are  equally  exorbitant,  averag¬ 
ing  nearly  twice  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  London. 

3.  Even  when  newspapers  are  able  to 
pay  the  high  rates  communications  often 
are  slow  and  in  many  districts  traffic-muSt  • 
be  handled  roundabout  fashion.  Thus  a 
message  from  Peking  to  Tokio  usually  is 
routed  from  Peking  through  Shanghai 
and  Nagasaki,  there  being  no  satisfactory 
direct  line.  Traffic  between  Manila  and 
Batavia  or  any  of  the  other  Java  towns 
must  be  sent  via  Hongkong  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  as  the  old  Manila-Java  cable,  cut 
during  the  world  war,  never  has  been 
reopened  pending  a  squabble  as  to  who 
shall  control  it. 

This  lack  of  satisfactory  communica¬ 
tions,  and  between  many  points  mail  as 
w'ell  as  telegraphic  service  is  unusually 
difficult  and  slow,  has  of  course  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  press  tremendously — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  newspapers 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  volume 
of  news,  especially  foreign  news  from 
distant  points,  that  is  essential  if  they 
are  to  fulfill  their  function. 

Growth  largely  has  been  sporadic  and 
haphazard  and  naturally  has  been  great¬ 
est  in  those  points  where  the  possibility 
of  large  circulations  has  enabled  editors 
to  go  ahead  and  pay  the  enormous  sums 
necessary  for  big  new's  services,  charging 
the  expense  against  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers. 

With  this  situation  prevailing  the  press 
of  Japan  naturally  has  swept  into  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  Far  East,  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  development  of  Japan  and  its  con¬ 
centrated  population  which  makes  han¬ 
dling  of  huge  circulations  comparatively 
easy,  has  given  Japanese  newspapers  the 
money  necessary  to  collect  news,  and 
satisfy  their  readers  by  giving  them  the 
world’s  news  today. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the  press 
of  Japan  has  suffered  tremendously  from 
the  very  high  costs  of  foreign  news, 
wh  ch  must  be  cabled  in  at  an  average 
price  of  near  30  cents  gold  a  word. 
Japanese  newspapers  have  been  crusad¬ 
ing  for  months  and  years  for  a  tower  press 
rate,  particularly  to  the  United  States, 
and  an  improvement  in  communications 
facilities.  If  they  win  the  struggle,  and 
new  cable  and  radio  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  and  rates  cut  to  something  like  a 
reasonable  price,  the  press  in  Japan  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  enter  an  era  of  tremendous 
development. 

'  As  things  stand  now  some  Japanese 
newspapers  are  among  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  by  far  the  strongest  both 
financially  and  editorially,  in  the  Orient. 

Two  newspapers,  the  Osaka  Mamicht 
Shimbun  and  the  Osaka  Asahi  Shimbun, 
have  circulations  of  well  over  one  million 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  and  with  both 
morning  and  afternoon  week  day  editions. 

The  Osaka  Mainichi  claims,  and  prob¬ 
ably  has,  the  largest  circulation  in  Japan 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its 
morning  edition  press  run  averages  about 
1,300,000  and  the  evening  edition  about  the 
same.  The  newspaper  has  a  fine  plant 
with  modern  equipment  and  an  enormous 
battery  of  American  high  speed  presses 
to  handle  its  huge  circulation.  The  paper 


is  largely  hand  set,  as  a  minimum  of 
4,000  Chinese  and  Japanese  characters  or 
ideographs  are  used  in  nearly  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Type  is  cast  on  a  Japanese  invented 
machine  and  scores  of  girls  are  used  in 
distributing  used  type. 

Distribution  is  by  carrier  and  through 
branch  offices  in  all  principal  cities  of  the 
Empire.  Osaka  is  ideally  located,  near 
the  center  of  Japan.  Steamship  docks 
and  railway  lines  make  it  the  economic 
heart  of  the  Empire.  Fleets  of  motor 
trucks  take  the  newspaper  to  terminals 
and  by  morning  the  ilainichi  can  reach 
nearly  all  the  main  cities  of  Japan’s  prin¬ 
cipal  island,  Hondo,  on  which  Osaka ‘and 
Tokio  are  located,  as  well  as  Korea_  and 
Kyushu.  In  addition  the  newspaper  has 
an  urban  population  of  upwards  of  3,000,- 
000  within  an  hour  by  steam  and  electric 
trains,  of  its  plant. 

The  Mainichi,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  leading  Japanese  newspapers,  has  a 
strongly  independent  editorial  policy.  The 
newspaper,  as  developed  by  the  present 
president  of  the  Mainichi  Company,  H. 
Motoyama,  has  a  tremendous  influence  on 
opinion  not  only  throughout  the  Japanese 
Empire  but  all  over  the  world.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  an  English  edition,  so  that  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  paper  may  he  conveyed  daily 
to  English  speaking  people. 

The  Mainichi  also  owns  the  Nichi  Nichi 
in  Tokio,  with  a  circulation  of  about  700,- 
000.  The  Tokio  and  Osaka  plants  are 
connected  by  direct  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems  for  interchange  of  news. 

Organization  of  the  Asahi  is  along 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  Mainichi,  the 
Osaka  edition  covering  western  Hondo 
and  the  Tokio  edition  the  capital  and  the 
East.  The  Tokio  edition  is  called  the 
Tokio  Asahi  and  now  is  building  a  big 
new  plant. 

There  are  strong  independent  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  in  nearly  every 
city  of  Japan,  most  of  them  depending 
on  the  news  agencies  for  foreign  and  gen¬ 
eral  news.  In  this  field  the  Nippon 
Dempo  Tsushinsha  and  the  Nippon  Shim- 
bun  Rengosha  are  supreme,  with  Nippon 
Dempo  probably  in  the  stronger  position 
in  that  it  offers  both  foreign  and  domestic 
news  services  and  has  its  own  telephone 
system  from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the 
other,  enabling  fast  distribution  of  news 
to  all  cities  of  the  main  islands. 

Nippon  Dempo  has  offices  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  all  the  main  cities  of  Japan, 
the  Japanese  possessions  (Korea,  For¬ 
mosa,  etc.)  and  in  China  and  foreign 
centers  where  there  are  large  Japanese 
colonies.  For  European  and  American 
news  it  co-operates  with  the  United  Press, 
relaying  the  United  Press  foreign  serv- 
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ices  from  London  and  San  Francisco. 

The  agency  .serves  all  principal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and  sup¬ 
plies  various  foreign  publications  with 
Japanese  news. 

Nippon  Shimbun  Rengosha  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  few  months  ago  out  of  the 
old  Kokusai  news  agency,  originally  a 
distributing  agency  for  the  Reuter  for¬ 
eign  news  service  in  Japan.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  co-operative  concern  with 
.several  leading  Japanese  newspapers  as 
members.  The  agency  co-operates  with 
the  .Associated  Press  and  the  various  offi¬ 
cial  and  semi-official  agencies  of  Eurojie, 
including  Tass  of  Russia,  Reuter  of  Eng¬ 
land,  etc.  Its  foreign  news  service  is  filed 
direct  from  various  ixiints  and  relayed 
from  the  Reuter  foreign  news  report  in 
Shanghai.  The  agency  does  not  yet  deal 
in  domestic  news,  although  it  plans  to 
organize  a  domestic  news  service  in 
future. 

In  the  foreign  owned.  English  language 
newspaper  field  the  Japan  Advertiser, 
owned  by  B.  W.  Fleisher,  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  Far  East. 

In  the  afternoon  English  language  field 
the  Japan  Times,  Japanese  owned  and 
edited,  is  widely  known,  in  Tokio.  There 
are  two  English  language  newspapers  in 
Kobe  and  one  in  Osaka,  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  which  cir¬ 
culates  all  over  Japan  and  the  Far  East. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  news¬ 
papers  in  both  English  and  Japanese  in 
Korea,  Manchuria  and  the  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory  (Port  .Arthur.) 

In  China  the  native  press  is  in  an  al¬ 
most  primitive  state  outside  the  treaty 
ports,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  phases  of 
development  is  that  many  of  the  principal 
Chinese  organs  for  political  and  military 


purposes  either  are  printed  solely  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  have  an  English  edition.  One  of 
the  leading  of  the  Chinese  owned  news¬ 
papers  in  the  North  is  the  Far  Eastern 
Times,  Tientsin,  with  both  English  and 
(.diinese  editions.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  organ  of  Marshal  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  the  Manchurian  dictator. 

Two  other  powerful  English  news¬ 
papers  in  Tientsin  are  the  North  China 
Star,  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  James  Fox, 
American,  and  the  Peking  and  Tientsin 
Times,  owned  by  a  British  Company. 

In  Shanghai  the  press  has  had  a  much 
greater  development  owing  to  the  wealth 
of  the  great  Treaty  Port  and  its  large 
foreign  population.  There  are  two  big 
Chinese  language  morning  papers,  the 
Shun  Pao  and  the  Sin  IVan  Poo,  each 
with  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  75,000  a 
day  and  fine  plants. 

^  in  the  Engli.sh  language  field  the  North 
C  hina  Daily  Nezvs,  often  referred  to  as 
"the  London  Times  of  the  Far  East," 
is  a  big  morning  daily  with  a  fine  plant 
on  the  Bund  and  a  considerable  influence 
as  the  leading  organ  of  British  opinion 
in  China.  The  China  Press  and  the 
Shanghai  Times  also  are  large  morning 
papers  apd  there  are  two  afternoon 
sheets. 

.An  .American  company  now  is  being 
formed  in  Shanghai  and  plans  to  start 
publication  of  a  big  ‘‘.All  .American”  news¬ 
paper  in  Shanghai  early  in  1927. 

Hongkong  has  a  number  of  English 
language  newspapers  including  the  widely 
known  South  China  Horning  Post. 
Singapore  has  two  or  three  English  news¬ 
papers  and  a  number  of  small  vernacular 
sheets  for  its  polyglot  population.  In 
the  Dutch  Indies  there  are  a  dozen  or  so 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Duplex  Super  Unit 

^^OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS** 


GEO.  E.  GRAFF 

Publisher  Williamsport  Sun,  writes : 

“From  the  Very  Outset  It  Demonstrated  Itself  to  Be 
a  Fine  Printing  Mechanism.” 

“IT  IS  THE  BEST” 


y//n  i 

/////  / , 

The  Duplex  Interchangeable  Unit  Super  Duty  Sextuple  Press 


%f)t  l^tUtamsport  ^un 


'Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 
Feb.  8,  1926 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co., 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen ; — 

I  am  sending  yon  herewith  check,  which,  in  connection  with  previous  re¬ 
mittances,  is  payment  in  full  for  your  Super  Duty  Unit-type  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sextuple  press  recently  installed  in  our  plant.  I  know  of  no  sincerer 
way  of  expressing  our  complete  satisfaction  with  the  new  machinery  than  by 
prompt  acceptance  and  equally  prompt  payment.  From  the  very  outset  it 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  fine  printing  mechanism,  and  in  that  ivjspect  justifies 
the  original  judgment  upon  which  we  made  our  decision  to  purchase,  viz., 
upon  the  material  and  workmanship  entering  into  its  construction.  Our  own 
force,  with  their  first  experience  on  semi-cylindrical  presses,  has  not  as  yet 
had  any  operating  difficulty  since  your  erector  retired  and  they  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  believers  that  it  is  ''the  best.” 

^  We  moved  our  composing  room  into  the  new  mechanical  building  on 
Saturday  last  and  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  as  adequately  equipped 
for  our  purposes  as  any  newspaper  anywhere. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  received  from  all  your  force,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 

THE  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN,  . 

jJ>EG/R_  __  . .  ,  _  _ _ _  Geo.  E.  Graff,  President.^ 


Reasons  Why  the  Duplex 
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“IS  THE  BEST” 
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but  Duplex  solid  bearing  guaranteed 
for  25  years 

Triple  strength — quick  plate  lock-up - 

Duplex  special  heavy  duty  folder 

Superior  printing — no  streaks 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  13,  1926 


E  D  I 

STANDARD  INVOICES 

Y  this  time  it  must  be  pretty  well  known  that 
the  advertising  agencies  that  handle  considerable 
of  the  volume  for  daily  and  weekly  newspaiK'rs 
are  insisting  that  newspaper  publishers  adopt  a  uni¬ 
form  type  of  invoice.  At  present  there  are  thousands 
of  invoice  forms,  many  giving  such  meager  informa¬ 
tion  that  agency  clerks  spend  hours  puzzling  them  out 
and  the  results  are  needless  exi)ense  for  the  agency 
and  delay  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

Admirable  work  is  being  done  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  to  bring  about  the  use  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  invoice.  It  has  established  a  form  which,  when 
filled  out,  gives  all  the  information  any  agency  would 
want.  This  information  is  as  follows:  (1)  Town, 
state  and  date.  (2)  Publisher's  name  and  the  papers 
published.  (3)  Name  of  advertiser  or  agency.  (4) 
Date  of  insertion.  (5)  Description  of  advertisement. 

(6)  Edition— if  more  than  one  is  printed.  (7)  Num¬ 
ber  of  inches  or  lines.  (8)  Rate  and  gross  charges. 
(Agency  accounting  department  computes  the  net 
amount  after  subtracting  agency  com.mission.)  (9) 
Cash  discount  date,  if  allowed. 

Editor  &  Piblisher  suggests  that  every  publisher 
take  this  occasion  to  consult  his  invoice  form  and 
make  sure  that  these  nine  elements  are  included.  He 
should  also  see  to  it  that  with  the  invoice,  preferably 
attached  to  it,  should  be  the  checking  proof,  the  best 
form,  in  our  opinion,  being  a  full  page  tear  sheet 
which,  however,  must  show  the  full  name  of  the  paper 
and  the  date  of  issue. 

Secretaries  of  publishers’  organizations  may  obtain 
sample  invoice  forms  from  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  622  ilerchants’  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,- or  find  an  ideal  blank  form  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  September  11,  page  20. 


“What’s  easier  than  just  to  tell  the  truth?” 
queries  poet  J.  McCombie  Murray.  Just  the 
opposite  is  often  easier. 


OUR  BUSINESS  PAPERS 

HE  men  and  women  who  make  trade  and  tech¬ 
nical  newspapers  held  an  interesting  convention 
in  New  York  this  week.  In  addition  to  ex¬ 
changing  experiences  among  themselves  they  call^ 
in  for  critical  analysis  of  their  work  some  of  their 
more  distinguished  readers.  Among  the  latter  were 
G.  C.  Miller,  President  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  A.  J.  Brosseau,  President  of  Mack  Trucks. 

The  addresses  these  two  men  made  were  as  if  dic¬ 
tated  from  the  same  mind.  They  agreed  in  every 
particular,  and  here  are  some  of  the  points  they 
scored :  The  business  world  looks  to  the  business  press 
for  leadership.  Industry  is  thirsting  for  technical 
information.  A  high  percentage  of  the  executives  and 
skilled  mechanics  in  the  automobile  industry  read 
trade  papers.  The  publisher  who  is  offering  cheap 
paste-pot  and  scissors  editorial  material  because  his 
low  advertising  and  circulation  rates  will  not  permit 
him  to  buy  real  news  and  authoritative  technical  arti-' 
cles  has  an  unsound  policy  and  should  reverse  the 
order,  both  for  self-satisfaction  and  financial  profit. 
Editors  do  too  much  office  work  and  n^t  enough  trav¬ 
eling  and  interviewing.  When  one  writes  for  the 
trade  press  he  must  know  the  field.  The  sickliest  fea¬ 
ture  that  comes  under  the  eye  of  the  busy  man  of 
industrial  affairs  is  the  glory  stuff,  the  illustrated 
page  which  puffs  some  ordinary  mortal  who  has 
merely  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  large  wad  of 
cash  without  contributing  anything  of  exceptional 
merit  to  the  world.  Let  the  pttffs  go  to  men  who 
earn  honors  by  real  achievements,  actual  contributions 
through  genius  or  sweaty  strife. 

These  and  other  speakers  told  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  the  trade  papers  in  this  coimtry  to  serve 
their  respective  fields  of  interest  with  leadership  in 
major  policies,  technical  information,  fraternal  craft 
unity  and  also  in  respect  to  actual  results  through 
their  advertising  pages.  Some  of  the  advertising 
achievements  described  are  unrivaled  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  journalism. 

This  was  the  21st  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gi<rference  of  Business  Paper  Editors.  It  is 
a  Ijve^tStgfinization,  pulsating  with  a  force  that  has 
not  >-4%  en  measured. 


God  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. — St. 
John,  IV;  24. 


NEWS  AND  PROPAGANDA 

PE.XKING  in  a  Western  city  recently  Will 
Irwin  declared  that  the  war,  on  both  sides  of  the 
firing  line,  taught  the  art  of  propaganda  to  8,003 
or  10,000  men,  who,  since  the  armistice,  have  been  turned 
loose  upon  the  world  to  ply  their  new  trade  with 
resultant  disastrous  distortion  of  fact  in  numerous 
fields  of  interest.  He  held  that  much  news  is  “slanted” 
in  the  press  of  .\merica  as  well  as  abroad,  but  he 
specifically  said  that  the  American  newspaper  is  the 
“most  honest  in*  the  world.”  He  asserted  that  the 
editorial  had  lost  its  power  and  that  public  opinion 
is  largely  founded  on  fact,  or  alleged  fact,  reported  in 
news  columns. 

According  to  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  those  who 
heard  Mr.  Irwin  gained  the  impression  that  he  looked 
with  considerable  doubt  on  the  news  columns  of  many 
American  newspapers.  Just  how  much  pernicious  prop¬ 
aganda  does  enter  news  columns  of  the  American 
press  Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  prepared  to  say.  We 
feel  sure  that  there  are  many  times  “8,000  or  10,(X)0“ 
seeking  to  influence  public  opinion,  in  behalf  of  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  special  interests  through  the  press, 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  we  positively  know  of  the 
day  and  night,  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  American 
newspaper  craft  to  defeat  their  designs.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  their  successes.  The  faith  of  the  people 
is  strong  in  the  press,  and  when  it  is  imposed  on  the 
incident  takes  on  the  character  of  a  scandal.  One 
exposure  of  tampering  with  a  set  of  news  facts,  in 
the  minds  of  the  critics  of  the  daily  press,  is  immedi¬ 
ately  held  up  as  typical,  discounting  all  the  good  work 
that  editors  and  reporters  may  have  done  to  conserve 
standard  practice.  We  deny  that  there  is  in  America 
any  considerable  amount  of  conscious  pernicious  prop¬ 
aganda  in  news  columns,  and  it  is  true  that  our 
press  is  the  most  honest  in  the  world — it  is  an  un- 
purchasable  press. 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  editorial  has  lost  its 
power,  although  perfected  news  system  has  in  recent 
years  offered  to  the  public  such  an  array  of  fact  and 
credited  opinion  that  abstract  judgment  on  current 
events  may  be  formed  by  the  average  reader  in  almost 
any  column  of  the  paper. 

An  often  overlooked  point  in  this  pefsistent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  propaganda  is  that  the  American  press  has 
developed,  to  an  admirable  degree,  a  spirit  of  candor 
with  the  reading  public  that  permits  of  free  and  ample 
correction  of  mistakes  so  that,  when  a  paper  is  “taken 
in”  it  may  later  reverse  the  order  and  opinions  formed 
through  the  passing  into  print  of  deceitful  propaganda. 
The  old  idea  was  to  “ride  out  your  errors.”  Editors 
used  to  fear  to  print  even  simple  corrections,  and 
they  would  stand  in  terror  of  reversals  of  major  poli¬ 
cies,.  That  false  idea  is  as  dead  as  a  smelt  in  this 
country. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  of  incidents  wherein 
newspapers  that  have  been  misled  in  matters  of  local 
importance  have  righted  themselves  with  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  sort  recently 
occurred  in  New  England  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Italian  “Reds”  who,  by  eminent  counsel,  are  alleged 
to  have  been  framed-up  by  radical-chasing  Federal 
and  local  authorities.  Boston  newspapers  that  at  first 
seemed  committed  to  the  proposition  that  these  men 
w’ere  guilty  of  murder,  and  had  had  a  fair  trial,  have 
of  late,  on  the  presentation  of  new  evidence  and 
sound  legal  reason,  candidly  expressed  the  view  that 
doubt'  exists  and  have  advocated  a  new  trial  under 
auspices  that  would  better  insure  justice.  If  their 
nefrs  accounts  were  once  “slanted”  by  prejudice,  these 
papers  have  certainly  been  free  and  direct  in  revers¬ 
ing  their  attitudes. 


I  A  L 

A  DANGEROUS  LAW 

ISCONSIN  has  a  corrupt  practices  act  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  a  false  state¬ 
ment,  in  relation  to  any  candidate,  which 
tends  to  affect  voting  at  a  primary  or  election.  It 
seems  a  reasonable  legal  protection,  but  like  so  many 
other  laws,  it  may  be  used  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

When  a  warrant  was  sought  for  the  arrest  of  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  Madison  Capital  Times,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
campaign  manager  for  the  independent  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senate,  a  week  ago,  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
gave  the  news  a  big  play.  This,  of  course,  was  an 
important  influence  on  the  election  in  the  eleventh 
hour  of  a  heated  campaign.  The  complaint  may  have 
represented  an  honest  belief  that  the  editor  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  state  law,  and  it  may  have  been  merely  a 
campaign  manager’s  trick  to  win  sympathy  for  his 
man  and  take  the  edge  off  of  a  newspaper’s  criticism. 
.\nyway,  the  politician  got  over  his  publicity. 

The  editorial  on  which  the  complaint  was  based 
did  not  seem  like  a  criminal  utterance  as  we  read  it 
in  New  York.  The  purport  of  it  was  that  the  candi¬ 
date  in  question  had  been  trying  to  connect  with  the 
state  pay-roll  for  six  years,  which  was  by  way  of 
advising  voters  that  he  was  a  professional  job  seeker; 
the  candidate’s  claims  to  adherence  to  the  old  LaFol- 
lette  principles  were  called  specious,  and  the  editorial 
gave  notice  to  the  voters  that  this  candidate  had  sup¬ 
ported  Coolidge  for  President. 

But  this  editorial  was  taken  as  sufficient  cause  for 
the  editor’s  arrest.  When  the  matter  came  before  the 
court,  hoiyever.  Judge  O.  A.  Stolen  promptly  refused 
to  entertain  the  complaint,  saying  the  newspaper  man 
had  not  violated  the  corrupt  practices  act.  This  Wis¬ 
consin  law  has  a  bad  hole  in  it.  Its  purpose  may  be 
excellent,  but  if  under  its  terms  an  editor  may  thus 
be  menaced  and  the  process  of  public  opinion  be  in¬ 
terfered  with,  the  law  surely  needs  restatement  in 
terms  that  will  permit  of  no  confusion. 


A  Western  newspaper  publisher  some  time 
ago  attacked  a  local  commercial  condition  which 
he  believed  to  be  an  evil  aftd  months  later 
learned  that  several  national  advertisers,  in 
response  to  some  community  of  interest  skul¬ 
duggery  worked  up  in  New  York,  were  with¬ 
holding  schedules  as  a  punishment.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  has  not  been  influenced.  Some  day  or¬ 
ganised  journalism  will  deal  idth  this  ugly  fact, 
occasionally  revealed. 

EXPENSIVE  GUESSWORK 

HERE  is  merit  in  positive  statement  in  news  re¬ 
cital,  but  not  when  the  facts  are  in  doubt.  Ed¬ 
itors  are  constantly  breaking  down  public 
confidence  in  their  columns  by  taking  fact  chances.  It 
is  a  heedless  and  needless  business. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  last  week  in  the  Hall-Mills 
story.  Mrs.  Gibson  was  unable  to  appear  in  court. 
The  first  story  we  saw  announced  that  she  was  dying 
from  cancer.  The  statement  was  positive.  No  author¬ 
ity  was  cited.  Later  the  unqualified  report  was  broad¬ 
cast  that  she  had  a  mild  kidney  disease,  this  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  stories,  printed  in  many  papers,  that  the 
woman  would  recover  in  time  to  testify  at  the  trial. 
Then  came  announcements,  on  the  authority  of  attend¬ 
ing  physicians,  that, Mrs.  Gibson  was  suffering  from 
an  acute  kidney  affliction.  One  New  York  newspaper 
discredited  all  stories  by  publishing  an  interview  with 
the  woman’s  mother  that  she  was  feigning  illness. 

Pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice,  seemed  to 
be  the  editing  theory.  The  story  would  have  been 
as  valuable  if  the  reports  had  conformed  to  established 
news  writing  rules,  qualified  when  reporters  did  not 
know  the  facts  and  wherever  possible  citing  authori¬ 
ties,  always  present  in  a  medical  case.  “Mrs.  Gibson 
Ill  and  Unable  to  Testify”  was  the  point  of  the  story. 
The  nature  of  her  case  was  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  “public  is  quick  to 
forget,”  but  experience  is  that  a  newspaper  that  is 
always  guessing  at  the  facts,  inevitably  missing  more 
often  than  not,  is  accumulating  a  reputation  for  in¬ 
accuracy  which  will  curse  it  for  this  generation  and 
the  next.  The  reader  does  not  expect  a  writer  to  tell 
more  than  he  knows,  so  why  try? 
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FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


- resentative  of  the  Omar  D.  Gray  News- 

PERSONALi  paper  Brokerage  Company  has  left  Col-  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

_ _ _  iimbia,  Mo.,  on  a  trip  through  Texas  and  _ _ 

n  K.  WOODBRIDGE,  president  of  Southern  states.  'T'HIRTY-FIVE  years  in  newspaper 

the  International  .\ssociation  of  Ad-  Emery  E.  Hardwicke,  former  T  ^ork,  ranging  from  reporting  murder 

vertising  Men  addressetl  the  meeting  of  manager  of  the  li  ichita  (Mn.)  (rials  to  covering  the  World  War  is  the 

the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club  in  the  advertising  record  of  Frank 

Chamlier  of  Commerce,  Nov.  10.  man  m  Honda  is  now  advertising  man-  - . 

,  rx  D  I  •  I  .  r  o  Indcpcmtaicc,  t.Kan.)  Daily 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  ot  the  Reporter 

Intertvpe  Corporation,  sailed  from  New  ,,  '  ,  t-  n  •  i  i 

York.'  Oct.  30  for  foreign  fields  in  the  ad- 

interest  of  Intertvpe.  vertising  manager  ot  the  Evctimg  Leader 

_  T.  n-',  1  j-  -  1  and  \  eu’s-Leader,  Staunton,  \  a.,  was  in 

George  T.  Richardson,  editor  ot  the  Kichmond  this  week,  attending  a  meeting 
[f  preester  (Mass.)  Post,  returned  to  his  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 

desk  Nov.  4  from  a  trip  ot  several  weeks  Legion  Auxiliary. 


abroad. 

Sir  Hugh  Denison,  who  has  just  come 
to  the  United  States  as  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Australia,  succeeding  Sir  James 
Elder,  is  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  Sun  Newspaper,  Ltd.,  of  Sydney, 
New  South  W'ales.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference  held  in 
Ottawa  in  1920  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  entertaining  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 


William  Schofield  has  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Re- 
z  ieze,  succeeding  C.  C.  Blood. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CHARLES  N.  CHRISTMAN,  for 

niQnv  vparc  a««ictant  ritv  pHitnr  of 


Fiwxk  P.  Siblev 


record  of  Frank 
Palmer  Sibley,  ot 
the  Boston  Globe, 
one  of  the  best 
known  and  most 
popuk.r  special 
writers  on  Boston 
newspapers,  or  in 
fact  in  all  New 
England.  On 
Sept.  15,  he  cele¬ 
brated  a  double 
anniversary,  it  be¬ 
ing  his  55th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary 
and  also  the  day 
marking  his 


Z,  "I  ^  many  years  assistant  city  editor  of  thirty-fifth  year  in  journalism. 

Ottawa  in  1920  and  took  a  prominent  part  ,  \t  a  ^  •  i  t,  •  •  io-7i 

in  entertaining  the  delegates  to  the  Con-  Pluladdplua  \orth  American  has  Born  in  Chelsea  Mass,  m  1871  he  i.as 

ference  in  Australia  last  year.  Besides  ^dy  editor  of  the  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city  He 

his  newspaper  interests.  Sir  Hugh  is  later  attended  \  ermont  Episcopal  Insti- 

prominently  identified  with  several  Aus-  merly  on  the  rewrite  desk  ot  the  Eve-  tute  at  Burlington  \  t.,  and  studied  two 
tralian  industries  Public  Ledger,  has  been  made  city  years  at  Harvard  College,  with  the  class 

J-.  j  LI-  I  editor,  in  place  of  George  Emery,  who  of  1893.  He  began  his  newspaper  career 
George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher  ‘he  copy  desk.  with  the  Boston  Transcript  in  1891.  Later 


of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegrain- 
Gacette,  was  a  speaker  Nov.  10  before  a 


Joseph  B.  Crandall,  who  came  to  the  he  worked  on  the  Denz’er  Post,  return- 


meeting  of  the  WorcLter'Guild  of  St  Hcra/J  Tribune  a  few  months  ing  East  to  the  Boston  Globe  where  he 

meeting  of  the  Worcester  Guild  of  St.  telegraph  editor,  has  been  has  remained  since.  He  left  New  York 

r-  I'  r>i  1-  LI-  1.  f  1  o,  n  I  promoted  to  assistant  night  editorship.  Sept.  5,  1917,  as  a  war  correspondent 
C.  k.  Blandin,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  ritv  rHitnr  nf  tbr  with  the  26th  Yankee  Division  comprising 


Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  returned 
from  Europe  Nov.  4. 

Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  was  host  to  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when 


Bela  Norton,  assistant  citv  editor  of  the  ^anxee  i^ivis.ou  conip.  .su.g 

.Yctv  York  Evening  Post,  has  resigned  to  ^^w  England  roops,  for  France,  and 
join  the  publicity  staff  of  Ivv  Lee,  New  ‘he  fighting  with  that 

y  L  •  •  •  division.  He  returned  to  Boston  with  the 

-  ,  _  ,  1  division  in  April,  1919. 


John  B.  Jones,  telegraph  editor. 


the  latter  si^nt^nart  of  a  Vlav  irr  Karisas  Spokane  Spokesman  Review,  was  a  re-  I®  ^  member  of  the  Boston  Press 

City  recentl?^  Mr.  Kirkwood  entertained  cent  speaker  before  journalism  students  at  Xewspaper"®Ch!b '  Patda  *  Club,  ‘  BoSfii 
Mr.  Hoover  at  a  breakfast,  to  which  the  Limersit>  of  W  ^hington.  Bicyefe  Club  and  Eastern  Collie  Breeders, 

a  number  of  newspaper  men  were  invited.  .Angus  Ferkerson,  editor  of  the  Sunday  principal  hobbies  are  music,  pictures, 
Clarence  Brown,  publisher  of  the  niagazine  and  rotogravure  section.  At-  Jjqq^s  and  his  country  place.  He  married 
Blanchester  (O.)  Star-Republican,  has  “t”ta  Journal  New  lork  until  the  ^[Jss  Louie  F.  M.  Lyndon,  of  Nuneaton, 

been  elected  secretary  of  state  for  Ohio.  November.  England,  in  July,  1894,  and  they  have 

E.  Ben  Yale,  publisher  of  the  lYaynes-  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble,  literary  one  daughter,  Helen.  They  reside  in  Bos- 
ville  (O.)  Chronicle  and  other  papers,  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  ton. 

has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  gram,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book,  “The  _  — 

of  Representatives.  Herbert  L.  Rohe,  of  Story  of  Leatherstocking,  a  condensed  John  Regan  ship  news  reporter  for  the 
Tiffin,  well  known  newspaper  man,  has  version  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  “Leather-  York  City  News  Association,  re- 

been  returned  to  the  Ohio  house.  stocking  Tales.  turned  from  Europe  on  the  Transylvania 

Ole  Buck,  state  field  manager  of  the  G.  Kasuya,  for  the  past  two  years  a  last  week. 

Nebraska  State  Press  Association,  will  correspondent  of  the  Tokio  Albert  G.  Laney,  city  editor  of  the 

be  the  guest  of  honor  on  his  birthday,  Shimpo,  has  returned  to ^  Tokio  and  Paris  Herald,  the  foreign  edition  of  the 
Nov.  19,  at  a  party  given  by  the  South-  engaged  at  present  on  special  work  in  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  in  New 


eastern  Nebraska  Press  Club  in  Falls  his  newspaper’s  head  office. 


J.  Walton  Hall,  Ashland  (Va.)  corre-  the  home  office. 


York  city  for  several  weeks,  working  in 


Geo.  S.  Oliver,  publisher  of  the  Pitts-  spondent  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-  Fverett  S  Irwin  assistant  editor  of  the 

burgh  Gazette  Times  and  Chronicle  Dispatch  and  other  newspapers,  has  been  f Farrar  (Mass’ )  reTgra^ 

Telegraph;  Arthur  E.  Braun,  president  named  publicity  agent  of  the  Virginia  has  been  in  England  covering  a  series 
■of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  and  Pittsburgh  Educational  Association.  international  soccer  games  between 

Sun;  J.  Y.  Chidester,  editor  of  the  Pitts-  W.  W.  Horton,  former  city  editor  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Worcester,  Eng- 

burgh  Press  and  Alexander  P.  Moore,  the  Poplar  BlufF  (Mo.)  American,  re-  land,  teams,  returned  this  week. 

-If rttUTTitd  to  his  old  position.  s^^thur  J.  Carruth,  managing  editor  of 

Mavnr  Weaver  Sherman,  attached  to  the  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  spent 

^  Boston  Globc  editorial  staff,  was  defeated  his  vacation  in  central  Kansas  duck  hunt- 
for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Mane  of  for  attorney-general  on  the  Socialist  ticket  ing. 

at  last  Week’s  state  election.  (Continued  on  page  30) 

on  Aov.  23  and  also  to  receive  her  upon  '  t  a  / 

her  arrival  in  the  city.  ■ 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  publisher 

laaSiSrSAs  ®iie  Ctnltal  Press  association 

presiding  officers  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  mark  the  farthest  point  of 

William  Penn’s  advance  up  the  Schuylkill  V  ^ 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  a  string  5. — L 

of  southern  California  dailies,  has  sailed 
for  the  Orient  on  the  Cunard  round-the- 

world  trip.  Farris  A.  Flint,  for  some  time  our  manager  of  sales,  has  been  ap- 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  business  manager  in  place  of  H.  A.  McNitt,  who  has  resigned. 

Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Mrs.  Strong,  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Central  Press  Co. 

^®ftirned  Nov.  8  front  a  vacation  in  the  Leslie  P.  Eichel,  late  of  New  York,  and  formerly  editor  of  the 

Mediterranean  countries.  .  Evansville  Press,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  service.  Other 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Robert  H.  Davis  editors  and  executives  continue  in  their  work  as  before, 

returned  from  Europe  this  week  and  told  a  »  •  t  •  \  a  r\ 

New  York  ship  news  men  of  their  ad-  l  program  of  improvement  is  planned.  Our  service 

miration  for  Premier  Mussolini.  has  increased  in  value  to  its  clients  steadily  during  past  years,  and 

_  With  application  ot  tresh  energy  will  otter  more  and  more  value  to 

newspapers. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  . .  ti.Bsvii.cj-  t  v,  v  . 

A  PTUTTU  xj  ttt't'  f  Ah  the  resources  ot  the  McNaught  Syndicate  of  New  York,  includ- 

j^KlHUR  H  LTT  of  the  promotion  i„g  co-operation  of  its  effective  personnel,  will  be  devoted  to  the 

department  of  the  St  Louts  Globe-  further  building  of  the  Central  Press  Association. 

uemocrat  has  resigned  to  become  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis-  V.  V.  McNlTT,  President. 

patch.  He  will  assume  his  new  duties  Cleveland,  Nov.  10,  1926.  ■ 

Nov.  15. 

Edwin  Moss  Williams,  Southern'  rep-~ 


Central  iHsigociation 
Announcement 


Farris  A.  Flint,  for  some  time  our  manager  of  sales,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  in  place  of  H.  A.  McNitt,  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Flint  has  also  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Central  Press  Co. 

Leslie  P.  Eichel,  late  of  New  York,  and  formerly  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Press,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  service.  Other 
editors  and  executives  continue  in  their  work  as  before. 

An  extensive  program  of  improvement  is  planned.  Our  service 
has  increased  in  value  to  its  clients  steadily  during  past  years,  and 
with  application  of  fresh  energy  will  offer  more  and  more  value  to 
newspapers. 

All  the  resources  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate  of  New  York,  includ¬ 
ing  the  co-operation  of  its  effective  personnel,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
further  building  of  the  Central  Press  Association. 

V.  V.  McNlTT,  President. 

Cleveland,  Nov.  10,  1926.  i 


LEACOCK  LAUGHTER 
RINGS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD 

Ace  of  Humorists 

STEPHEN 

LEACOCK 


His  Articles,  as  Prepared  for 
Newspapers,  a  Delight  for 
Readers  in 

UNITED  STATES 
CANADA 
GREAT  BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
INDIA 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 
CHINA 
BELGIUM 
CEYLON 


He  Writes  the  Universal 
Language  of  Humor 

ONCE  A  WEEK 

Illustrated  by  SALG 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley, 
General  Manager  Associate 
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(Conthiued  from  page  29) 

Walter  Law,  of  the  Council  Grove 
(Kan.)  Guard  staff,  and  Mrs.  Law  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  named  Rosalie  Jane 
Law. 

Jay  R.  Hayden,  Washington  corre¬ 
spond  of  the  Detroit  Neu’s,  and  Mrs. 
Hayden  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the 
Dollar  Line  steamer  President  Wilson, 
Oct.  19,  returning  to  America  after  a  tour 
of  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 
While  in  Tokio,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden 
were  entertained  by  the  American  Con¬ 
sul-General,  Edwin  Neville,  with  whom 
Mr.  Hayden  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

W'illiam  Lampmann,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

W'illiam  W.  Wilcox  and  Lee  Decker, 
formerly  with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
are  now  with  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  assistant  slot  man  on  the 
Herald  and  has  taken  the  same  position 
with  the  Star,  and  Mr.  Decker  was  in  the 
Herald  sport  department,  now  occupying 
the  same  position  on  the  Star. 

Frank  White,  formerly  a  reporter  with 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  publicity  agent  for  the  American 
I^egion  France  Convention  committee. 

Arthur  Tiernan,  formerly  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  sports  department,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  agent  for  the 
Indianapolis  Chrysler  Company. 

Roy  Lee  Harmon,  former  editor  of 
Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Raleigh  Register,  is 
now  sporting  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser. 


holidays.  Mr.  Cowles  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1925. 

John  P'.  Sweeney  of  the  ll'orcester 
(Mass.)  Post  to  Miss  Helen  S.  Sweeney 
of  Worcester  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
that  city,  Oct.  30. 

Daniel  E.  Ladd,  .Associated  Press 
operator  in  the  office  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  to  Miss  Irene  AI. 
Suttles,  Nov.  3. 

Elvert  Grant  Cook,  formerly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star,  now  of  Dubuque,  la.,  to 
Mrs.  Ina  Dailv  of  Rockford,  in  that  city, 
Oct.  31. 

John  W\  Potter,  managing  editor  and 
part  owner.  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and 
Miss  Aileen  Trent  at  Rock  Island,  Nov.  9. 

Miss  Evelyn  Gerstein,  until  recently 
assistant  to  the  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  to  Gustave  B. 
Garfield  of  New  York  at  her  home,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Nov.  1. 

Miss  Betsy  Hess,  daughter  of  Sol  Hess, 
cartoonist  for  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  and  Stanley  Baer  of  Chicago, 
early  in  January. 

Miss  Sybil  Bauer  of  Chicago,  world’s 
champion  backstroke  swimmer,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Sullivan,  sports  editor,  New  York 
Graphic,  early  in  January.  Miss  Bauer 
was  Olympic  champion  in  1924  and  is 
holder  of  33  world’s  records. 


ing  department.  Concurrently  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  is  being  enlarged  and  a  Cutler 
Hammer  dispatch  conveyor  is  being 
jilaced  in  operation. 


FLASHES 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

J  MANLEY  STORM,  from  state  edi- 
•  tor  Indianapolis  Star,  to  Cleveland 
News  copy  desk. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  from  assistant  news 
editor  Indianapolis  Star,  to  Bundy  Quill 
&  Press  of  Los  Angeles,  C^l. 

Charles  C.  Stone,  from  slot  man  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  copy  desk,  to  Indianapolis 
Times. 

DeForrest  O’Dell,  from  Indianapolis 
Star  copy  desk,  to  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  in  Butler  University  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Jewel  Dean,  from  Indianapolis  Star 
copy  desk,  to  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium. 

Ralph  Dunham,  from  Chicago  T ribune 
copy  desk,  to  Indianapolis  Star. 

J.  Douglas  Perry,  from  reporter  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  to  Indianapolis  News  copy 
desk. 

Sam  Crabtree,  from  Washington  (Ill.) 
Illinois  Valley  Herald,  to  staff,  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Journal.  Paul  Goddard, 
president  of  the  Herald  Company,  has 
assumed  managership  of  the  Herald  and 
will  be  assist^  by  Edwin  G.  Kilby,  his 
son-in-law. 

Ben  Allan,  from  sports  writer.  Ashe- 
ville,  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  to  Atlanta  Journal 
staff. 


MARRIED 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

PRED  L.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC., 
San  Francisco,  have  been  named  to 
represent  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post- 
Enterprise  in  eleven  western  states. 
Payne,  Bums  &  Smith  represent  the  Post- 
Enterprise  in  the  east. 

Oorge  B.  David  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  named  to  represent  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Herald  and  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  nationally. 


CHANGES  IN  OWNERSHIP 

A.  M.AERZ,  formerly  of  Watonga, 
has  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  Covington  (Kan.)  Record. 

Russell  Knight,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Wilmington  (O.)  News  Journal 
and  Leesburg  (IHa.)  Citizen,  has  taken 
over  the  New  Vienna  (O.)  Reporter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  De  Pries  of 
Craig,  Col.,  have  purchased  the  Carlsbad 
(Cal.)  Champion  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Campbell. 

James  Wofford  has  bought  the  half  in¬ 
terest  of  E.  R.  Galloway  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Cal.)  Herald,  but  Mr.  Galloway 
will  remain  as  editor.  The  other  owner 
is  (Tharles  H.  Parker. 

The  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Morning 
S'lm  has  purchased  the  Record-Review, 
published  in  the  same  city. 

Colchester  (Ill.)  Independent,  former¬ 
ly  owned  by  Charles  Hayden,  has  passed 
to  Harry  Todd  of  Lewistown  and  Dean 
Gustine  of  Astoria.  Mr.  Hayden  will 
move  to  Peoria,  Ill. 

Sale  of  the  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  Harry  Lutgens,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Governor  Richardson,  has  been 
announced. 

D.  C.  Pickard  has  purchased  the  Yo- 
vanna  (Ill.)  Times- J  our  nal  from  W.  H. 
Gharrity,  who  has  operated  the  paper  the 
last  six  years.  Mr.  Pickard  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Sohn  (la.)  Economist,  published  the 
last  five  years  by  P.  S.  Schaedler,  has 
been  sold  to  Charles  Scott,  a  former  em¬ 
ploye,  but  recently  of  the  mechanical 
force  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 


SCHOOLS 

U  O.  RIGER  has  been  named  as  editor 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
Daily,  and  W.  W.  Ude,  business  manager. 

The  course  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  entered  its  22nd 
year  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
semester  with  an  enrollment  of  545  stu¬ 
dents  and  with  334  of  them  registered  in 
the  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree. 

Twenty-three  new  members,  the  10  per 
cent  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  leading  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  have  been  elected  members  of  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha,  honorary  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity.  C.  Edward  Raymond  of  DeKalb, 
Ill.,  was  elected  associate  editor  to  fill 
a  vacancy  left  by  graduation. 

Member  of  the  journalism  classes  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Editorial  .Association  in  Ann  Arbor,  (5ct. 
21,  22,  and  23,  to  learn  more  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  newspaper  work. 

Because  of  a  physical  breakdown.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roscoe  B.  Ellard,  director  of  the 
Lee  Memorial  School  of  Journalism  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  first  semester.  Howard 
M.  Thompson,  assistant,  will  he  acting  di¬ 
rector. 


From  the  present  cotton  situation,  it 
looks  as  if  the  cotton  belt  needs  more  boll 
weevils. — Cleveland  Times. 


Some  candidates  are  buried  in  landslides 
and  other  drown  in  slush  funds. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


.Another  thing  that  makes  life  on  this 
planet  a  little  bit  difficult  and  depressing 
is  that  the  man  always  comes  to  give  the 
furnace  a  good,  thorough  overhauling  on 
the  coldest  day  yet. — Columbus  (O.) 
State-Journal. 


“A'oung  blood  and  old  brains”  are  said 
to  be  a  good  combination.  The  trouble 
is  to  get  either  one  of  them  to  find  any 
use  for  the  other. — Boston  Transcript. 


V^ILLIAM  T.  BUCK,  circulation  man- 
^  ager  of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.) 
News,  to  Miss  Marie  Turner,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  News,  Nov.  3. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  son  of 
Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Register, 
to  Miss  Helen  (Turtiss,  of  Ames,  la.,  at 
the  Curtiss  home,  Nov.  3.  They  left  for 
the  east  and  sailed  Saturday  for  Italy 
where  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent.  They 
expect  to  return  to  Des  Moines  for  the 


A  considerable  annoyance  in  the  liquor 
cases  is  the  eagerness  to  drink  in  the 
evidence. — Boston  Herald. 


Prohibition  enforcement  officers  have 
been  forbidden  to  drink.  There  goes  the 
last  inducement  for  a  man  to  be  an  en¬ 
forcement  officer. — New  York  American. 


“Find  Second  _  Trunk  in  McPherson 
Case”  is  the  Times’s  headline,  but  the 
tabloids  probably  had  it  “Aimee’s  Pair 
of  Trunks.” — F.  P.  A.  in  Conning  Tower, 
New  York  World. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

'^HESE  newspapers  have  recently  in¬ 
stalled  new  Ludlows:  Alton  (Ill.) 
Telegraph,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald,  Seneca  Falls, 
(N.  Y.)  Reveille,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal,  and  Bristow  (Okla.) 
Record,  The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  installed  two  Ludlows. 

Spencer  (W.  Va.)  Times-Herald — 
twinned  Duplex  Model  “A”  presses. 

Port  Alegre  (Brazil)  Diario  de  No- 
ticias — Duplex  'Tubular  press. 

Townsville  (Australia)  Star — Duplex 
Model  “A”  press. 

St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard — Dup¬ 
lex  heavy  duty  mat  rollqr. 

Biloxi  and  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald — 
4-page  Duplex  Tubular  unit. 

The  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal  has 
purchased  a  new  5-unit  Hoe  press,  each 
unit  having  a  capacity  of  16  pages.  A 
dry  mat  system,  with  pony  autoplate  ma¬ 
chine,  is  being  installed  in  the  stereotyp- 
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di.-^i  onoerting.  A  happy  medium  has  been 
effected.  It  i.s  easier  to  read  than  seven 
point  faces,  yet  g-ives  the  same  word- 
ouiit  to  the  column  as  six  point.  Various 
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decrees  of  leadiiiK  can  lie  useit  to  advan- 
tase,  or  the  lines  may  be.  cast  on  a  solid  len.s  the  day  when  artiticial  aid  in 

PLEASE! 

Help  the  Near  Blind 

Optical  authorities  have  stated  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  have  defective  eyesight  and  that  the 
modern  newspaper  with  its  small,  badly  printed  type  b 
largely  to  blame. 

The  new  Linotype  6^  point  Ionic  No.  5  b  designed 
to  print  clearly  and  legibly  under  modem  newspaper 
printing  conditions  and  to  conserve  eyesight.  It  gives 
the  word  count  of  6  point  with  the  legibility  of  8  point. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 
Representaliret  in  the  PrinmpekCitiet  of  the  WtaU 


Lntotype^^h^loiMtfTTemi!^ 


BEATRICE  BURTON 

AUTHOR  OF 

“Love  Bound,”  “Her  Man,”  “The  Fetter,”  “Honey  Lou,”  etc. 

Beatrice  Burton’s  New  Serial' 

“THE  GIRL  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

will  be  ready  for  release  to  newspapers,  exclusively,  through  Johnson  Features 
and  its  allied  company,  Editors  Features  Service,  Inc.,  on  or  about 

Monday,  December  13th,  1926 

Beatrice  Burton  is  now  in  Hollywood,  where  she  was  sent  by  the  company 
to  write  this  serial.  There  have  been  other  Hollywood  stories  but  the  one 
to  be  released  over  Beatrice  Burton’s  signature  will  be  unique  in  plot  and 
transcend  all  the  others. 

Beatrice  Burton  Fiction  Produces  Increased  Circulation 
ASK  THE  PUBLISHER  WHO  HAS  IT! 

Beatrice  Burton  is  under  exclusive  contract  to  Johnson  Features,  Inc.,  and  her  serials  can  be  purchased 
only  through  us.  Wire  order  or  reservation  now  for 

'The  Girl  From  Hollywood” 

Johnson  Features,  inc. 

New  York  Office:  1819  Broadway  Cleveland:  East  22nd  St.  and  Payne  Ave. 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


William  O’Farrell  Heads  California  Circulation  Managers  Assn. — Key 
Contest  Functions  Without  Publicity  in  News  Columns — 
Checking  Up  Commission  Solicitors 


WILLIAM  O’FARRELL,  San  Diego 
”  Union,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
California  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  elected  to  succeed  Harold  Scarles, 
Hollywood  Citizen,  at  a  convention  held 
recently. 

Victor  Lattanner,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  was  named  first  vice-president ; 
H.  V’.  Parratt,  Modesto  News,  second 
vice-president ;  and  W.  McKay,  Santa 
Ana  Register,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  convention  went  on  record  as  de¬ 
nouncing  the  treatment  accorded  news¬ 
papers  by  railroad  news  companies.  The 
resolution  passed  by  the  membership 
unanimously  followed  an  address  by  R. 
J.  Corrigan,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  on 
“Should  the  Return  Privilege  be  Granted 
Railroad  News  Companies  and  Hotels.” 
Mr.  Corrigan  brought  out  that  the  rail¬ 
road  news  companies  were  not  inclined 
to  give  the  newspapers  a  square  deal,  un¬ 
less  forced  to  do  so  by  public  demand  or 
by  some  other  pressure,  whether  or  not 
the  return  privilege  was  granted  them. 

It  was  argued  that  the  only  way  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  reform  of  present  conditions 
would  be  by  combined  action  on  the  part 
of  all  newspapers  of  importance  in  the 
state. 

“If  necessary,”  Mr.  Corrigan  declared, 
“we  should  carry  this  combined  action  to 
the  officials  of  all  railroad  companies,  pre¬ 
senting  the  plea  that  the  railroads  should 
be  interested  in  providing  their  patrons 
with  a  newspaper  along  with  other  ac¬ 
commodations  on  the  trains.” 


the  order  without  misrepresenting  it,  and 
a  personal  verification  of  the  order  stops 
a  large  part  of  this  trouble. 

“If  the  crew  manager  goes  to  the  news¬ 
dealer  with  a  bunch  of  orders  at  night  and 
makes  it  plain  that  he  has  verified  every 
one  of  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
newsdealer  will  go  rather  slow  in  killing 
any  of  the  orders  except  as  bad  credit 
risks.  Not  only  does  this  procedure  pro¬ 
tect  the  office  against  paying  the  solicitor 
for  something  he  does  not  get,  but  the 
newsdealer  is  also  protecteil  against  a 
great  deal  of  loss  on  bad  business.  He 
very  soon  appreciates  the  trouble  the 
newspaper  is  going  to  to  protect  his  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  their  own.” 


Semi-Weekly  Morning  Light,  and  ex¬ 
changed  a  bale  of  cotton  for  one  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Light.  The  cotton 
weighed  six  pounds.  Mr.  Ingram  took 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  Sun-Light 
Publishing  Company  to  give  one  year's 
subscriiuion  to  the  Semi-Weekly  Morning 
Light  in  exchange  for  four  pounds  of 
giKxl  ginned  cotton,  properly  sacked, 
brought  to  the  Light  office.  This  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a 
pound  for  his  cotton  as  the  subscription 
to  the  Light  is  SI  a  year  in  advance.  The 
Light  has  already  received  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  cotton  in  e.xchange  for 
subscriptions  and  e.xpects  to  receive  much 
more. 

An  extensive  advertising  campaign  in 
connection  with  the  offer  has  been  carried 
in  both  the  Sun  and  the  Light,  advising 
farmers  to  harvest  every  boll  of  their 
cotton,  not  to  waste  this  year’s  crop  and 
gamble  on  the  next  in  the  face  of  present 
low  prices. 


Union  of  Boston,  a  man  giving  his  name 
as  Patrick  H.  Cronin,  of  Cambridge,  was 
arrested  in  the  former  city  last  week. 
Before  Judge  Zottolli  in  Boston  municipal 
court  he  was  held  in  §2,000  bail  and  his 
case  was  continued. 


OMAHA  NEWS  ADDS  TO  STAFF 

The  Omaha  Daily  Xezt's  advertising 
department  has  been  reorganized  and  R. 
A.  Nelson,  formerly  in  charge  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  succeecls  William 
Tolson.  O.  E.  Knisely  and  George  W. 
Preston,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
have  recently  joined  the  News  staff.  L. 

Carter  succeeds  F.  P.  McMahon  as 
classified  manager,  and  J.  F.  Maxwell, 
formerly  of  the  Sliringficld  (Ohio) 
.\nvs,  and  T.  F.  Dillingham,  formerly 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  have  joined  the  classi¬ 
fied  department. 


Editor  &  Publisher,  $4.00  a  year. 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  in  a  drive  for  circulation  is  featur¬ 
ing  sports  with  daily  stories  from  its  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  schools  and  colleges 
and  by  members  of  its  staff,  a  weekly 
forecast  on  games  on  Fridays,  a  special 
sports  ediiion  on  Saturdays,  and  the 
broadcasting  of  the  scores  from  Station 
WEEI,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
of  Boston,  every  Saturday  night. 


The  Chicago  Daily  .Vctcj  is  awarding 
S5  each  week  for  the  best  letter  from  a 
grade  school  pupil  on  his  favorite  “torch- 
bearer  of  history,”  or  the  person  in 
history  who  has  given  him  the  greatest 
inspiration.  The  letters  must  be  not 
longer  than  200  words.  The  winning 
letters  are  published  in  The  Daily  News 
every  Saturday. 


Some  circulation  promotion  stunts 
worked  by  newspapers  require  little  or 
no  space  on  news  pages  to  keep  them 
alive  and  w'orking  efficiently.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  a  “key”  contest,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  months  by  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  stick  of  publicity  to  keep  the  read¬ 
ers  biting.  Prizes  are  offered  and  awarded 
weekly  and  the  circulation  manager  in 
charge  reports  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
sales. 

The  stunt  works  this  way : 

The  paper  has  a  large  number  of  dod¬ 
gers  printed  containing  the  picture  of  a 
key  and  explaining  that  on  a  certain  day 
on  the  classified  page  a  key  will  be 
printed.  If  the  picture  of  the  key  on  the 
dodger  is  a  duplicate  of  the  key  printed 
on  the  classified  page  the  holder  of  the 
dodger  is  entitled  to  a  prize.  There  may¬ 
be  50  or  60  different  keys  pictured  on  the 
dodgers.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,000,000,  or 
less  for  a  smaller  city,  distributed,  there 
will  be  20  prize  winners.  Naturally,  to 
keep  within  the  lottery  laws,  the  news¬ 
papers  must  take  care  that  the  key  is  not 
published  in  editions  destined  for  the 
mails. 

In  distributing  dodgers,  the  newspaper 
picks  out  the  section  where  the  latest 
prize-winner  lives  for  the  heaviest  circu¬ 
lation. 

Do  you  check  your  commission  solici¬ 
tors  nr  are  they  pulling  your  leg? 

Victor  Lattanner,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  can  now  say  yes  to  the  first  query, 
and  no  to  the  second.  He  explains ; 

_  “If  solicitors  are  employed  either  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  on  a  commission  basis  to 
take  contract  orders  for  a  specified  length 
of  time,  I  have  found  that  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  competent  and  reliable  crew- 
manager  employed  on  a  straight  salary- 
basis  and  to  expect  him  to  personally  ver¬ 
ify  each  and  every  order  taken  by  his 
men  before  the  orders  are  turned  over  to 
the  dealer.  This  may  seem  somew-hat  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  I  have  found  that  the  few 
cents  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  each  order  is 
in  every-  way  justified  by  the  saving  to 
the  office  in  not  paying  solicitors  for 
something  they  did  not  secure.  It  has 
b^n  my  cxrerience  that  the  averaee  soli¬ 
citor  will  in  some  w-ay  misrepresent  a 
contract  subscription  if  he  can’t  secure 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  “know-  Chicago’s  factories  inside 
and  out”  program  into  the  lives  of  its 
new-sboys,  in  an  effort  to  help  them  ad¬ 
vance  by  show  ing  them  through  first  hand 
experience,  how  industry-  works.  The 
boys  will  be  taken  through  Chicago’s 
greatest  plants  w-ith  guides  capable  of 
showing  them  how  and  why  things  are 
arranged  as  they-  are. 


HOLLISTER 

Is  Now  Conducting 

Third  Successive  Circulation 
Campaign  on  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Also  Second  Cam¬ 
paign  on  Columbus  State 
Journal. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 
C.  B.  HOLLISTER 
Care  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER,  CLEVEL.^ND,  O. 

Let  Hollister  Solve  Your 
Circulation  Problems 

IHOLUSTERSI 

Cfrculatfon  Qi^tmza^ioa 


M.  C.  Gray-  has  gone  from  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  .Vett'J. 


LTndependant,  a  French  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  published  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is 
being  sued  in  the  Bristol  County-  Superior 
Court  by  Jules  Dufour  for  $2,000  on  the 
grounds  that  the  plaintiff  w-as  deprived  of 
a  prize  alleged  to  have  been  won  in  a 
subscription  contest  recently-  conducted  by 
the  newspaper. 


Bradley  Welfare  has  joined  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Star  as  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation.  For  IS  years  Mr. 
Welfare  w-as  circulatkm  manager  of  the 
TzAn-Citv  Sentinel  of  that  citv. 


Charged  w-ith  soliciting  funds  for  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  newsboys  while 
posing  as  treasurer  of  the  Newsboys’ 


in 

Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

Cte  “Jfrte  press’’ 

"Starts  the  day  in  Detroit 

with  a  itable,  nnlniUted, 
liberal  pnreed  eircalatlon 
produotWe  of  creater  adeer- 
tlilnt  retumi  at  lower  ooet. 


The  Chicago  Evening  American  recent¬ 
ly  aw-arded  $500  in  prizes  in  its  eighth 
limerick  contest,  to  readers  who  submitted 
the  best  last  lines  to  a  limerick  printed  in 
the  paper.  The  $500  was  divided  as 
follows:  First  prize,  $100;  second  prize, 
$50;  third  prize,  $25;  next  twenty,  $10 
each;  next  twenty-five,  $5  each. 


G.  R.  Miller  is  now  in  charge  of  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  Glens  Falls  (N,  Y.)  Post- 
Star. 


E.  D,  Ingram  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Corsicana  Daily  Sun  and  the  Corsicana 


717-718  Oommeroial  Exchanco 
Loo  Angelos,  Cal, 


Bldr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

PUBLISHERS— 


The  importance  of  the  Keystone  State  needs 
no  introduction.  Its  industries,  agriculture, 
commerce  and  wealth  place  Pennsylvania  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Nation’s  prosperity. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania  lies  city  after  city, 
thickly  populated  with  people — rich  in  earn¬ 
ings — great  in  buying  power — all  potential 
buyers  of  advertised  products. 

Every  publisher  has  a  selling  story  to  tell 
about  his  city’s  prosperity,  and  about  the  great 
buying  power  his  market  offers  to  the 
advertiser. 

We  know  Pennsylvania.  We  understand  how 
to  prepare  surveys  and  plan  complete  copy 
and  layout  campaigns  that  will  sell  your  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  value  of  your  newspaper  to  the 
national  advertiser.  Let  us  show  you  how 
we  do  it. 


*^Tie  Up  Your  Newspaper  With  Your  Market** 

Publishers  Space  Selling 
Service 


49  West  45th  St. 

Copy  -  Layout 


Art 


New  York  City 

•  Typography 


L 


J 
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Part  cf  the  Journal  ol  Commerce  composing  room 
end  (at  the  left)  the  first  Intertype  ever  built  Jj 


1^1^*  Intertypes  Exclusively/ 


New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  purchaser 
(^in  1913)  of  first  Intertype  ever  built, 
buys  ten  more  Intertypes.  Fifth 
repeat  order — twenty  In¬ 
tertypes  altogether 


Thirteen  years  ago,  the  first  Intertype  ever  built 
was  installed  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York.  Some  time  later  the  publishers  ordered  another 
Intertype,  then  two  more,  one  more,  six  more,  and 
finally — a  few  months  ago — ten  more. 

Intertype  No.  i,  installed  in  1913  as  a  single^magazine 
machine,  was  converted  in  1917  into  a  three-magazine 
Intertype  (with  three  times  its  original  range).  It 
stands  today  as  up-to-date  and  productive  as  any  brand 
new  machine. 

Commenting  on  this  exclusive  Intertype  feature— non¬ 


obsolescence — Mason  Peters,  business  manager  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  wrote  some  time  ago:  “Your 
protection  against  obsolescence,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  way  our  Intertype  has  been  kept  up  to  date,  is  a 
feature  that  saves  real  money  for  publishers.” 

On  the  same  subject,  Milton  E.  Porell,  superintendent, 
said :  “We  trust  you  will  continue  the  Intertype  policy 
of  protecting  users  against  obsolescence  by  making 
new  features  applicable  to  old  machines.” 

Remember,  when  t;ou  are  buying  slug  machines,  that 
no  Slandardized  Intertppe  has  ever  become  obsolete. 


Write  for  Intertype  literature.  If  you  wish  to  see  our  local  sales  representative,  please  so  state 


Standardized 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E] 


TRADE  MARK 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440  Broadway,  New  York;  80  Federal  Street,  BOSTON;  127  North  Sangamon  Street. 
Chicago;  McCall  Building,  Memphis;  560  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco;  1240  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Company,  TORONTO.  Intertype  Limited,  LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


r 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

f  Introducing  National  Advertisers  to  the  Want-Ad  Section — a  Promotion 

I  Idea  from  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light - Visualizing 

I  Classified  Advertisements 


A  E.  UAVTS,  of  the  dassiticcl  adver- 
tising  department  of  tlie  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  is  not  overlooking  a  Ix't  in 
Jiis  direct-by-mail  promotion  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  want-ad  section.  He  is  suggesting 
to  national  advertisers  that  his  newspaper 
can  help  them  find  that  ‘‘needle  in  the 
haystack,”  the  efficient  local  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  or  district  manager. 

In  a  letter  going  out  to  sales  managers 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  concerns,  Mr. 
Davis  is  selling  his  medium  in  efficient 
manner.  His  stationery  pictures  the  prob¬ 
lem  he  is  offering  to  solve  for  his  pros¬ 
pects.  It  is  headed  “The  Needle  in  the 
Haystack,”  and  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  a  young  go-getting  salesman  is 
shown  in  the  glare  of  a  night-flying  air¬ 
plane’s  searchlight  marching  out  of  a  hay¬ 
stack’s  obscurity.  The  letter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Are  you  trying  to  find  one  man  among 
the  multitude  in  the  Great  Tribune  Terri¬ 
tory? 

“Nearly  every  Want  Ad  is  a  message 
to  One  Individual — someone  whose  name 
and  address  you  do  not  know. 

“One  man  is  all  that  is  needed  to  fill 
that  executive  position,  represent  you  in 
a  certain  territory,  or  act  as  your  local 
agent.  In  most  cases,  one  man  is  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  yet,  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to 
have  as  many  prospects  as  possible — the 
greater  number  to  select  from,  the  easier 
to  nick  the  man. 

“Reaching  a  large  number  i>f  neon’e 
promiscuously  is  not  half  so  difficult  a 
problem  as  to  find  the  ‘One  Individird’ — 
the  man  or  the  woman  that  vou  must  vet 
in  touch  with,  and  most  of  those  ‘Nc"dle- 
in-the-Haystack’  problems  in  Sioux  Citv 
and  its  contieuous  territory  are  solved  as 
quickly  as  anv  other  ‘TTelo  Wanted’  nrob- 
lem  through  The  Tribune  Want  .\ds. 


“Nearly  every  English  reading  home  in 
.'■iou.x  City  receives  The  Tribune — and 
tile  Saturday  Feature  'I  ribune.  ‘the  news¬ 
paper  rea<l  on  Sunday  in  the  majority  of 
homes  in  this  rich,  productive  field,’ 
reaches  ten  thousand  more  families  than 
does  Sioux  City’s  only  Sunday  newspaper. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  you 
are  seeking  can  be  found  in  Sioux  City  or 
in  the  Sioux  City  territory — whether  he 
be  a  trained  worker  or  an  executive.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  through  the  Tribune 
Want  .A.ds.  There  is  no  better  or  quicker 
method. 

“.■\sk  your  agency  to  pace  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  on  their  Sunday  list — write 
us  for  further  information  on  the  terri¬ 
tory." 


How  much  easier  it  is  to  let  the  eyes 
wander  up  and  down  the  columns  of  a 
classified  page  than  to  walk  the  streets 
looking  for  “rent”  signs !  But  it’s  hard  to 
spread  this  message  in  black  and  white 
on  a  newsprint  page. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  has 
found  a  way  that  should  be  a  model  in 
many  cities  of  the  same  size  and  larger. 
The  lay-out  of  a  full-page  ad  showed  tw’O 
columns  of  the  rental  classifications  set 
diagonally  and  converging  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  It  successfully  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  intersection  of  two  long 
and  crowded  streets. 

Under  the  headline :  “Why  Walk  the 
Streets  Looking  for  Rent  Signs?”  the 
text,  set  in  tjie  triangle  made  by  the  two 
columns  of  agate,  read: 

“Pronertv  owners  have  conic  to  the 
conclusion  that  ‘signs’  don’t  pav.  Todav 
few  noople  walk  the  streets  looking  for 
a  suitable  place  when  they  want  to  move 
— they  turn  to  the  T.ight  classified  naces 
an<l  scan  the  ‘rental’  columns  for  places 


that  appeal  to  them — then  go  see  to  them! 

“AIK.  PRUKEKTV  OWNER  OR 
REaTuR  c^ih.  I.IGHT  CLASSI- 
1- 1  fJ)  ! — 

"  1  he  Light  Rental  Columns  are  daily 
scanned  by  thousands,  and  if  your  place 
is  not  listed  in  these  columns  you  are 
missing  many  prosjiects.  .-A-iid  Mr.  Renter 
\ou  will  find  Light  rental  columns  a  guide 
to  a  place  that  will  suit  your  needs  as  to 
Size,  location,  and  rental  price.  'J'urn  to 
them  now  !’’ 

The  same  message  is  conveyed  by  the 
same  paper  in  a  more  conservative  man¬ 
ner  in  a  smaller  advertisement,  in  which 
the  illustration  is  a  pen  and  ink  drawing 
of  a  residential  section  and  the  catch-line 
reads  “Blocks  and  Blocks  of  Houses.” 
The  text  in  part  follows : 

“When  you  rent  a  house,  naturally  you 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  the  first  house  you 
inspect.  You  will  want  to  go  from  one 
to  another  until  you  find  a  home  that 
will  suit  your  needs. 

“That’s  when  Light  Rental  Ads  ‘come 
in’  mighty  handy.  For  under  the  ‘Houses 
for  Rent’  heading  you  will  find  blocks  and 
blocks  of  houses  listed  in  a  simple  and 
convenient  manner.” 


An  ancient  Chinese  saying  that,  in  this 
age  of  tabloids,  has  been  given  its  share 
of  publicity,  states “One  Picture  Is 
Worth  Ten  Thousand  Words.” 

This  saying  at  last  has  been  carried 
over  to  the  classified  section.  The  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Americcat  is  run¬ 
ning  a  picture  page  for  home-sellers  and 
home-seekers,  thus  introducing  visual 
classified  to  the  newspaper  world. 

The  page  is  divided  into  36  one-column 
squares,  each  square  designed  to  carry  a 
half-tone  cut  of  the  home  advertised  and 
descriptive  text.  A  four-column  bold¬ 
face  streamer  reads.  “Your  Future  Home 
Pictured  Here.”  The  Sunday  American 
takes  the  picture,  makes  the  cut,  and  runs 
it  on  the  page  at  the  flat  cost  of  $5. 


The  Chicago  Evening  American  will 
distribute  $1,000  in  53  cash  prizes,  as 
Christmas  gifts,  to  persons  who  insert 
want  ads  in  the  paper  between  Nov.  8  and 


Dec.  7,  and  write  letters  to  the  .Americaii 
telling  how  they  benefited  by  their  ads. 
-Nil  letters  must  be  in  the  office  of  tlie 
want  ad  contest  editor  by  midnight  of 
Dec.  14.  The  writer  of  the  best  letter  will 
be  awarded  first  prize  of  $500;  second 
prize  will  be  $100;  third,  $50;  next 
twenty,  $10  each,  next  thirty,  $5  each. 


DOUNCE  SUCCEEDS  TEWSON 


Fortner  Sun  Man  New  Editor  of 
Literary  Review 

Harry  Esty  Dounce,  formerly  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Literary  Review  of 
the  .Vcu’  Cork  Evening  Post,  succeeding 
W.  Orton  Tewson,  resigned. 

In  making  the  announcement  Julian  S. 
Mason,  etlitor  of  the  Post  said: 

“We  feel  in  b<wk  reviewing  the  need  of 
a  continuing  standard  of  criticism.  In 
the  past  Ixioks  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
and  other  publications  by  a  large  number 
of  critical  writers  whose  standpoint  had 
no  mutual  correlation  or  correlation  with 
any  identifiable  point  of  approach. 

“This  fall  the  Literary  Review  will 
establish  a  book  review  which  will  lose 
this  hit-or-miss  character  and  present 
criticism  of  current  literature  as  a  co¬ 
herent  whole. 

“It  will  build  up  a  staff  of  contributing 
editors  who  will  handle  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  criticism,  so  that  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  get  from  week  to  week  a  re¬ 
alization  of  a  consistent  point  of  view.” 


NEW  DRAMATIC  EDITOR 

T.  G.  A.  Goldsmith,  formerly  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  dramatic 
editor.  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  who  was 
formerly  dramatic  editor,  has  been  made 
a  critic,  and  will  devote  his  time  to 
dramatic  criticism  and  to  writing  dramatic 
news.  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  been  on  the 
staff  since  1921,  prior  to  which  he  did 
free  lance  reviewing.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  LTniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  attended  Columbia  L’niversity. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE  PICKED 

Twenty-five  out  of  Twenty-six 

WINNERS  IN  SENATE  RACE 

David  Lawrence  in  his  final  forecast  series  on  Saturday,  October  30th 
and  November  1st  wrote  : 


D.av’n  t.AWRr.NCE 


NEW  YORK— “The  improvement  in  Governor  .M  Smith’s  chances  in  the  last  three 
days  of  the  campaign  will  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  Senatorial  contest.  If 
the  New  York  City  Democrats  vote  solidly  for  Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  seuwr 
Republican  Senator  will  lose.  His  (VV'adsworth’s)  only  hope  is  that  the  ‘wet’  Demo¬ 
crats  will  pull  him  through,  and  this  not  likely.” — ll’agner  Win. 

PENNSYLVANIA — “Representative  William  S.  Vare,  Republican,  will  be  elected  by 
a  big  majority.” — l  ore  u\<n. 

MARYLAND— “Senator  Weller.  Republican,  is  fighting  nip  and  tuck  with  Colonel 
Tydings,  and  indications  are  that  the  latter  will  win.” — Tydings  won. 

CONNECTICUT — "Senator  Hiram  Bingham  has  an  easy  time  of  it  and  will  win  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.” — Bingham  won. 

MASSACHUSETTS — “Senator  Butler  is  having  a  close  fight.  Republicans  voters 
have  aided  David  I.  Walsh,  Democrat,  in  his  previous  contests,  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  have  this  support,  and  that  Mr.  Butler  will  win.” — BuHer  lost. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — “Senator  Moses,  Republican,  will  be  elected.” — Moses  won. 

VERMONT — “Senator  Dale,  Republican,  will  win.”— Dd/e  teo«. 

OHIO— “Senator  Frank  B.  Willis,  Republican,  looks  like  a  sure  winner.” — IVilliswon. 

INDIANA — “Both  Senators  Watson  and  Robinson.  Republican,  appear  to  be  in  the 
lead.” — IVatson  and  Robinson  torn. 

KENTUCKY — “It  looks  as  if  Representative  Barkley,  Democrat,  will  defeat  Senator 
Ernst,  Republican.” — Barkley  won. 

ILLINOIS — “The  election  of  Frank  Smith,  Republican,  is  indicated.” — Smith  won. 

WISCONSIN— “John  J.  Blaine,  Republican  of  the  LaFollette  school,  will  be  elected 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.” — Blaine  won. 

IOWA — “Senator  Brookhart  is  sure  to  win.”— Brookhart  won. 


MISSOURI — “Harry  Hawes,  Demixirat,  is  strong  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  writer  expects 
him  to  defe.at  Senator  Williams.  Republican.” — Hawes  won. 

OKLAHOMA — “F.lmer  Thomas,  Democrat,  is  picked  to  defeat  Senator  Harreld,  Re¬ 
publican.” — Thomas  won. 

KANSAS — “Senator  Curtis,  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  is  assured  of  re-election.” 
— CuHis  won. 

COLORADD— “Indications  point  to  Senator  Waterman’s  election  by  a  close  margin.” 
— iVaterman  w^on. 

NORTH  DAKOTA — “Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  Republican,  is  assured  of  success.” 
— iVye  won. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— “Peter  Xorbeck,  present  Republican  incumbent,  is  undoubtedly 
going  to  win  over  C.  T.  Gunderson,  Democratic  nominee.” — Norbeck  won. 

IDAHO--“It  is  certain  that  Senator  Gooding,  Republican,  will  be  re-elected. — Coodine 
won. 

UTAH — “The  re-election  of  Senator  Smoot,  Republican,  is  assured.”— ymui  t  won. 

NEVADA — “Indications  point  to  the  election  of  Senator  Oddie.” — Oddie  won. 

ARIZONA — “Representative  Carl  Hayden,  Democrat,  is  practically  assured  of  victory 
against  Senator  Ralph  E.  Cameron.” — Hayden  toon. 

CALIFORNIA— “Friends  of  John  B.  Elliott,  Democrat,  believe  he  will  press  Senator 
Shortridge  closely.  But  not  enough  to  endanger  the  latter’s  election.” — Shortridge 
won. 

OREGON — “The  chances  are  that  Senator  Steiwer  will  win  by  a  close  margin.” 
— Steiwer  won. 

WASHINGTON — “Senator  Wesley  Jones  .Republican,  probably  will  win.” — Toms  won. 


Just  reporting — leg-work,  head-work;  and  contact  with  reliable  sources  of  information — the  same  thing  that  brings  in  the  big  story  on  any  beat.,  plus  a  back¬ 
ground  of  fifteen  years  of  successful  newspaper  work. 

The  Washington  dispatch  of  David  Lawrence  is  printed  in  more  newspapers  than  any  other  dispatch  on  National  Affairs  in  America. 

The  Consolidated  Press  Association 


Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Paris 

Eighth  Floor  Third  Floor  Third  Floor  Ft^rth  Floor 

World  Building  Daily  News  Building  Bulletin  Building  d’Antin 
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National  Advertisers  Must  Have 
Reasons  For  Increasing  Iowa  Linage 

From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1,  these  28  leading  Iowa  dailies 
gained  3-2  A  million  lines  over  same  period  of  1925. 


Every  one  of  these  28 
lovv^a  daily  newspapers 
contributed  to  that 
combined  gain,  rang¬ 
ing  as  high  as  34.7%. 

Fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  gained 
over  20%.  Seven  gained  over  30%. 

Speaking  of  reasons,  two  are  especially  obvious: 
The  excellence  of  this  Iowa  market,  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Iowa  daily  newspapers  for  covering 
it  profitably. 

These  Definite  Helps 
Offered 


3.  Introduce  your 
salesmen  to  a 
number  of  big  re¬ 
tailers.  Advise 
you  as  to  relative 
sales  standing  of 
competing  prod¬ 
ucts. 

4.  Urge  retailers  to  feature  displays  of  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products.  Furnish  you  with 
names  of  stores  that  will  make  use  of  window 
displays. 

5.  Make  market  investigation  for  prospective 
advertisers  (Identity  to  be  made  known 
first). 

6.  Urge  local  retailers  to  mention  your  products 
in  their  own  advertisements. 


This  association  consists  of  28  leading  Iowa  daily 
newspapers. 

Combined  circulation  . 585,091 

Families  in  Iowa  . 550,000 

Deal  with  these  28  papers  as  with  one  publication, 
if  you  wish:  one  order,  one  plate,  one  billing. 
Note  merchandising  help  below. 


Each  individual  publisher  gives  the  following  7.  Send,  on  receipt  of  contract,  a  multigraphed 
definite  cooperation,  in  conjunction  with  a  cam-  letter  to  list  of  retailers  in  the  territory,  telling 

paign  of  5,000  lines  or  more.  of  the  campaign. 


1 .  Make  a  study  of  local  market 
and  trade  territory,  as  pertains  to 
i'our  specific  product. 

2.  Supply  complete  and  accurate 
list  of  retailers,  in  the  newspaper’s 
city  and  surrounding  territory. 


The  above  outline  gives  the  minimum 
of  service  offered.  Perhaps  in  your 
specific  case  we  can  do  more. 

We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  Iowa 
plan,  as  applied  to  ^our  marketing 
problem  to  write  to  address  below. 


THE  IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ame*  Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Burlington  Gazette 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye 

Cedar  Falls  Record 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen 


Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 

Davenport  Democrat 

Davenport  Times 

Des  Moines  Capital 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Dubuque  Times- Journal 


Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate-City 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine  Journal 


Oelwein  Register 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 
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WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Rodney  Dutcher  Made  Manager  of  NEA  Washington  Bureau — Williams 
Signs  With  Associated  Editors — Gene  Byrnes  to  Draw  Daily  Strips 
for  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


DDDXEY  DUTCHER,  for  the  last  six 
years  with  the  United  News,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  XEA 
Service,  Inc.,  suc- 
■ceeding  Charles 
F.  Stewart,  re¬ 
signed.  He  will 
assume  his  new 
duties  Nov.  15. 

For  the  past 
three  years,  Mr. 

Dutcher  has  been 
manager  of  the 
New  York  bu¬ 
reau  of  United 

News.  He  has 
been  replaced  in 

that  capacity  bv  ,  ^ 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  Kodnev  Dutcher 

formerly  of  the 

■Chicago  bureau,  while  Maurice  Mermcy 
has  been  sent  from  New  York  to  succeed 
Johnson  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dutcher  is  best  known  as  a  feature 
writer.  He  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Fall  Knvr  Herald.  He  has  also  been 
connected  with  the  ll'orcestcr  Post,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Providence  Neu’s.  He 
joined  the  United  News  in  the  Boston 
•bureau. 

C.  Williams,  who  recently  resigned 
as  cartoonist  of  the  Detroit  hree  Press, 
has  signed  a  contract  with  .\ssociated 
Editors,  Chicago,  for  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons. 


week  for  her  services.  Famous  Features 
states  that  Miss  Mills’  compensation  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  proceeds  of  her  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  total  wire  tiling  on  her  story 
is  about  1,000  words  a  day,  including 
morning  and  afternoon  papers,  and  not 
10,000  words,  as  stated. 

Emma  Goldman,  once  an  anarchist  and 
deported  from  this  country,  has  written 
a  series  of  live  articles  for  NE.\  Service, 
telling  among  other  things  why  she  wants 
to  come  back  to  the  U.  S.  Mi'ss  Goldman 
was  found  in  Canada  by  Gene  Cohn  of 
the  NEA  staff.  NE.\  announces  the  title 
of  its  newest  serial  is  “Broken  Threads” 
by  Clifford  L.  Webb  and  Ernest  Lynn. 
S.  S.  V'an  Dine,  detective  storv  writer, 
is  covering  the  Hall-Mills  trial  for  clients 
of  this  syndicate.  His  articles  are  going 
out  under  the  by-line  of  his  detective 
character  Philo  \  ance.  .Another  new 
-VEA  feature  is  written  by  Marion  Hale 
and  describes  the  experiences  of  a  cloak 
model  in  New  York. 

Farfis  -A.  I-lint,  of  the  Central  Press 
-Association,  manager  of  sales,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  in  place  of 
11.  .A.  McNitt.  resigned.  Mr.  Flint  has 
als<i  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Press  Company.  Leslie  P.  Eichel, 
late  of  New  York,  and  formerly  editor 
of  the  Evansz'ille  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor.  ^ 


D.  P.  Syndicate.  Garden  City,  L.  I  TESTIMONIAL  “MILL” 

offering  Senator  Carter  Glass  answer  to  irrM  iwir^  twi  ^ /-k 

Col.  E.  M.  House’s  recently  published  rUUND  IN  LHlUACsO 

^‘Intimate  Papers.”  The  author  makes  a  - 

scathing  attack  on  Col.  House’s  book  as  pirm  Offer.  Prai.es  from  13  Film 


a  work  of  history^ _  Product.  Health 

Pierre  Guinon  is  author  of  a  new  news-  Magazine  Say.  —  Several 

paper  serial  called  “Beauty  Baiters,’’  be-  Stars  Deny  Agreement 

ing  distributed  bv  the  Merit  Newspaper  _ 

Service  Corporation.  New  York.  photographs  of  any  of  thirteen 

Betty  Brainerd.  who  writes  “We  Wo-  and  screen  and 

men”  for  .Associated  Newspapers,  re-  ^'S’led  testimonials  for  any  product  to  be 
turned  to  New  York  last  week  from  a  1 

visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  f.™™.  $200  to  $2/5  each  by  a 

_  Chicago  testimonial  mill,  it  is  charged 

Gene  Byrnes,  artist,  has  signed  a  five-  *’^^!**’ 

vear  contract  with  the  New  York  Herald  "''gan  of  the  American  .Medical  Associa- 


men”  for  .Associated  Newspapers,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  last  week  from  a 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Tribune  Syndicate,  to  furnish  them  with 
his  daily  strip.  “Regular  Fellers.”  The 
Herald  Tribune  is  now  handling^  Byrnes’ 
Sunday  page,  while  the  daily  strip  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Bell  Syndicate.  Inc., 


The  offer  is  made  under  the  name  of 
“Famous  Names,  Inc.,”  a  Chicago  firm 
with  offices  downtown. 

According  to  the  article,  titled  “The 


New  York.  The  new  contract  becomes  Testimonial  Game,”  the  manufacturer  or 
x?ffective  May  1.  1927.  advertiser  can  dictate  his  own  testimonial 

- ; -  .  and  obtain  the  signature  and  posed  photo- 

“Rosalie’s  Career.”  by  Jean  Hervev,  is  graph  of  any  of  the  thirteen  in  the  act 
the  latest  newspaper  serial  on  the  list^  of  of  banishing  dandruff,  or  whatever  is 
the  Thompson  Feature  Service,  New  wanted. 

York.  article  does  not  say  whether  the 

— ; - T  _  _  distributors  of  the  signatures  have  the 

Zoe  Beckley,  writer  for  Famous  yea-  authority  of  their  owners, 
tures  Syndicate,  is  undoubtedly  writing  Jlie  stars  listed  are  Lenore  Ulric,  .Anita 
with  left  and  right  hands  these  davs.  In  Stewart,  Bessie  I^ve,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller, 
addition  to  covering  the  Hall-Mills  trial  Norman  Kerry,  Lowell  Sherman,  Clai- 
in  Somerville,  she  is  completing  a  hiog-  borne  Foster,  Pauline  Frederick,  .Allen 
raphical  scries  for  newspapers  on  Queen  Dinchart.  Johnny  Walker,  Walter  Hiers, 
Marie  of  Rumania.  Cullen  Landis  and  Jocelvn  Lee. 


“The  Black  Glove”  is  the  title  of  a  se¬ 
rial  romance  by  J.  G.  .Sarasin  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  O’Dell  Newspaper  Service. 

Famous  Features  Syndicate.  Inc.,  New 


borne  Foster,  Pauline  Frederick,  .Allen 
Dinchart.  Johnny  Walker,  Walter  Hiers, 
Cullen  Landis  and  Jocelyn  Lee. 

Several  of  the  film  luminaries  included 
in  the  list  have  denied,  from  Hollywood, 
that  they  had  made  any  such  agreement 
with  “Famous  Names,  Inc.”  Helen 
Ferguson,  May  Mc.Avoy  and  Norman 
Kerry  said  that  they  had  been  approached 
for  the  company  by  John  F.  Ditzell,  presi- 


York.  has  established  special  headquarters  dent,  but  had  refused  to  let  their  names  or 
for  its  coverage  of  the  Hall-Mills  trial  at  photographs  be  used. 


the  Somerset  Hotel,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Ditzell  admitted  the  proposed  sale 


private  telephone  wire  has  been  installed  of  testimonials,  but  insisted  the  stars  first 
to  facilitate  long  distance  communication,  would  “test,  use.  and  then  endorse,”  the 
Famous  Features  is  handling  signed  daily  articles  advertised. 

wire  stories  by  Charlotte  Mills  and  James  In  addition  to  the  actors  and  actresses 
Mills,  and  a  wire  feature  coverage  by  Ztie  under  contract,  Mr.  Ditzell  said  that  60 
Beckley.  others  are  under  “tentative  contract”  and 

^  „  -  .  ,  tliat  he  can  get  the  names  and  pictures  of 

.  Epitor  &  Pi-BI.ISHF.R  wishes  to  correct  Red  Grange,  Eddie  Trvon  and  George 
a  -Statement  published  last  week  that  Wilson,  football  star.s*  and  Suzanne 
Charlotte  Mills  is  receiving  only  S75  a  Lenglen,  tennis  pro. 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD 

Leads  All  Syracuse  Newspapers  in: — 

Local,  National  and  Automotive 
Advertisements 


In  order  to  settle  for  all  time  the 
controversies  regarding  the  ad¬ 
vertising  lineages  published  in 
the  three  Syracuse  newspapers 
the  Herald  on  July  1,  1926,  em¬ 
ployed  DeLisser  Brothers,  Inc., 
Accountants  to  measure  all  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspapers  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  lineages  are: 

DE  LISSER  BROS.,  INC.  FIGURES 

for 

July,  August,  September  and  October 

HERALD  Post-Standard  JOURNAL 

LOCAL 

2,466,616  lines  1,379,320  lines  1,396.868  lines 
NATIONAL 

515,624  lines  475,063  lines  375,317  lines 
AUTOMOTIVE 

345,497  lines  316,043  lines  217,859  lines 
TOTAL 

3,327,737  lines  2,170,426  lines  1,990,044  lines 


Syracuse  N.  Y.,  Herald 

National  Representatives 

PRUDDEN,  KING  &  PRUDDEN,  Inc. 


370  Kaditon  Avenue 
New  York 


Globe  Buildina 
Boeton 


38  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


507  Kontromerr  St.  Leaiy  Buildinr  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldr- 

San  Francisco,  Califomia  Seattle,  Washinrton  Los  Angeles,  Cslifomia 


'  •  V- 
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What  Advertiser  can  overlook 
Pennsylvania’s  great 
buying  power? 

Study  the  statistical  facts  about  the  Keystone  State  —  its  area,  population, 
industries,  farming,  wealth,  and  buying  power. 

Can  any  advertiser  of  a  good  salable  product  afford  to  overlook  this  market? 

To  obtain  effective  distribution,  the  newspapers  are  the  logical  medium. 

They  enter  the  homes  of  the  people  who  do  the  buying — the  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  directly  influence  their  buying  habits. 

There  is  no  quicker  and  more  economical  method  an  advertiser  can  employ 
to  reach  the  people  of  the  Keystone  State  than  through  the  papers  listed 
below.  * 


Circulation 

tAllentown  Call  . (M)  34,188 

tAllenlown  Call  . (S)  23,207 

tBeaver  Falls  Tribune  . (E)  6,821 

tBelhleheni  Globe  Times  . (El  13.411 

tBloomsbur;  Press  . (M)  7,786 

‘Chester  Times  . (E)  18.612 

tCoatesville  Record  . (E)  6.834 

‘Connellsville  Courier  . (E)  3.652 

***Easton  Express . (E)  )  ot-oo 

•••Easton  Free  Press  . (E)  ( 

••Erie  Times  . (E)  28.596 

ti'Creensbnrg  Tribune  Review. .  I  EM)  14,883 

fiHazleton  Plain  Speaker. ..  .(El  )  locno 
t+Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel. (M)  \  ’ 

•Mount  Carmel  Item . (E)  4.229 

•Oil  City  Derrick . (M)  8,191 


2.  MM 
lines 

.10 

.10 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.035 

.02 

.10 

.08 

.05 

.07 

.0285 

.04 


10.(M0 

lines 

,10 

,10 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.03 

.02 

.10 

.08 

.05 

.06 

.0285 

.04 


2.600 

Circulation  lines 

•Pottsville  Republican  and 

Morning  Paper  . (EMI  15,403  .08 

•Scranton  Times  . (E)  42,501  .13 

••Sbaron  Herald  . (E)  7,236  .0357 

•Sunbury  Daily  Item  . (E)  5,442  .03 

•Washington  Ohserver  and 

Reporter  . (M&E)  17,384  .06 

fWest  Chester  Local  News . (E)  11.826  .04 

•Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  . (E)  26,204  .06 

tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin  . (ME)  29.890  .09 

fYork  Dispatch  . (E)  19,955  .05 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 
ttGovemment  Statement.  March  31,  1926, 
•••Consolidated  Aug.  28,  1926.  A.  B.  C.  Oct.  1,  1926. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1926. 

•A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1926. 


10.000 

lines 


.07 

.12 

.0357 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.09 

.05 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


Newspaper  Man  Joins  Moon  Agency — Williams  Resigns  from  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan — New  Advertising  Firm 
in  Toledo 


r  L.  ANDERSON,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Nezi^  York  Daily  News  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  resigned  to  join  the  writing  staff 
of  the  Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Troy 
advertising  agency.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  newspaper  by  Benjamin 
\V.  Kornfield. 


Joseph  H.  Williams  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Glen 
Buck  Company,  Chicago. 


P.  P.  Willis,  Inc.,  a  new  advertising 
agency  at  Toledo,  has  been  organiz^ 
with  P.  P.  Willis,  president ;  Benjamin 
Batch,  vice-presklent,  and  C.  M.  Wern- 
ing,  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Willis  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  United 
States  Advertising  Service,  Toledo. 


Charles  C.  Younggreen  of  Klau-Van 
Pieterson-Dunlap-Younggreen  Milwau¬ 
kee  Advertising  Agency,  visited  New 
York  last  week  on  business. 


J.  If.  Latchford  has  joined  the  Geyer 
Company  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  will  have 
charge  of  that  agency’s  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Latchford  was  formerly  with 
the  national  sales  division  of  the  Cusack 
organization,  Chicago.  He  was  more  re¬ 
cently  connected  with  Proctor  &  Collier 
Company  and  Vanderhoof  agencies  as  an 
account  executive. 


Frank  Presbrey,  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  New'  York  agency,  has  been 
appointed  a  director  of  the  First  National 


Bank  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  bank 
will  open  for  business  Jan.  2. 


F.  R.  Coutant  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  He  was  formerly  connected 
w  ith  Rav  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  also  of  New 
York. 

William  A.  Jensen  has  been  made  space 
buyer  of  Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett,  Inc., 
New  York  agency.  He  was  formerly 
with  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell -Ewald  Company,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  R.  W.  Palmer  as  art  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Detroit  offices. 


Weinstock.  Landsheft  &  Buck,  Inc.,  is 
the  name  of  a  new  advertising  agency  re¬ 
cently  organized  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with 
offices  at  1001  Genesse  Building,  Buffalo. 
E.  J.  Weinstock  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Walz-Weinstock,  Inc.  A. 
W.  Landsheft  was  for  eight  years  the 
head  of  the  Landsheft  Advertising 
Agency  of  Buffalo.  Paul  Buck  has  been 
engaged  in  sales  promotion  work  in 
Buffalo,  Chicago  and  New  York. 


The  Central  .\dvertisers  Agency,  Wich¬ 
ita,  started  six  years  ago  by  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Armstrong  Press,  has  closed  its 
doors.  President  C.  B.  Witness  an¬ 
nounced:  “We  have  too  few  small  in¬ 
dustries  to  support  an  ethical  advertising 
agenev.”  The  agency  was  incorporated 
in  1922. 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  May  Return  to  Large  Scale  Use  of  News¬ 
papers  in  1927 — Ford  Has  New  Advertising  Plan — 

Kolster  Radio  to  Use  75  Dailies,  Agency  Says 


pOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  COM- 
PANY  is  strongly  considering  a  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  space  in  1927,  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed  by  an  official 
of  the  company  this  week.  The  account, 
which  formerly  was  placed  direct  is  now 
handled  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  newspaper  list  is  the  small¬ 
est  in  the  firm’s  history,  the  bulk  of  the 
appropriation  going  to  the  magazines.  Al 
present  the  newspaper  schedule  lists  only 
15  or  20  papers,  and  the  copy  is  appearing 
largely  in  rotogravure  sections.  At  one 
time  Royal  was  handling  as  many  as  5,- 
000  different  newspaper  contracts. 


The  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 
which  discontinued  advertising  by  the  fac¬ 
tory’  last  May,  is  missing  the  assistance 
of  newspaper  space  in  its  sales  program 
and  active  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
dealers  to  place  advertisements  in  their 
local  papers.  For  this  purpose  a  new 
new'spaper  advertising  service  is  being 
offered  authorized  dealers  by  McKinney, 
Marsh  &  Cushing,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  directing  the  Ford  advertising. 
Advertisements  are  being  furnished  in  the 
form  of  plates  and  mats  in  various  sizes, 
according  to  dealer  requirements.  Serv¬ 
ice  is  being  sold  on  the  basis  of  so  many 
advertisements  a  month,  and  dealers  are 
asked  to  sign  orders  that  can  be  can¬ 
celled  on  30  days’  notice.  Newspaper 
publishers  have  been  asked  to  check  w’ith 
their  dealers  and  learn  whether  or  not  the 
latter  are  showing  interest  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Consolidation  of  the  Federal  Telegraph 
Company  of  California  and  the  Brandes 
Products  Corporation  into  the  Federal- 
Brandes.  Tnc.,  was  announced  late  last 
week.  The  merged  firm  will  have  an  au¬ 
thorized  capitalization  of  JIO.OOO.OOO. 
Headquarters  are  in  New  York.  Lieut. - 
Comm.  F.llery  W.  Stone,  U.  S.  N..  R.,  is 
president.  Advertising  of  the  Kolster  ra¬ 


dio  set,  manufactured  by  the  Federal  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company  of  California,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  by  Lord  &  Thomas  & 
Logan,  New  York  and  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  The  agency  informed  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  that  a  newspaper 
campaign  using  a  list  of  about  75  dailies 
was  contemplated,  supplemented  by  space 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  trade 
papers. 


Community  advertising  placed  by  Maine 
through  the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  has 
lifted  business  of  the  state  out  of  the  dol¬ 
drums  into  which  it  had  fallen  when  the 
government  took  over  the  railroads  dur- 


Linotype  Mailbag 


"Splendid  Service” 


We  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
splendid  service  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  on  all  Linotype  parts  from 
your  company.  We  wish  that  each 
company  we  dealt  with  would  re¬ 
spond  as  the  Mergenthaler  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Daily  Courier-Hub 


Stoughton,  Wisconsin 


ing  the  war  and  cancelled  all  advertising, 
according  to  Harrie  B.  Cow,  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  The  bureau  was  organized  in  1922. 
Copy  was  placed  in  newspapers  of  the 
leading  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
south  to  St.  Louis,  west  to  Chicago,  north 
to  Toronto  and  Montreal.  Records  on 
file  in  the  bureau  show  that  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  advertising  from  April 
25  to  June  19  of  this  year  was  40  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  year,  Mr.  Cow  said. 


Increasing  confidence  in  the  value  of 
newspaper  space  is  shown  by  a  report  of 
the  research  committee  of  the  Financial 
.Advertisers'  .Association,  made  public  by 
Thomas  J.  Kiphart,  of  the  Fifty-Third 
National  Bank  and  the  Union  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati.  Of  a  total  of  155  banks 
answering  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the 
committee,  65  place  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  advertising  in  the  daily  press. 
Thirteen  of  the  65  put  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  their  appropriation  in  this  meilium. 


Paid  space  in  newspapers  to  develop 
“shoe  consciousness’’  was  urged  last  week 
by  John  C.  McKeon,  president  of  the 
National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  at  a  convention  in  New 
York.  His  address  followed  one  by  Paul 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  publicity  commit¬ 
tee,  who  pointed  out  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  sales  of  men’s  shoes  since  1914. 


The  Independent  Oil  Men  of  America 
will  expend  $2,000,000  for  advertising 
during  the  coming  year.  Raymond  Shaw 
is  director  of  advertising.  He  makes  his 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  present 
advertising  appropriation  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  $1,500,000. 


F.  C.  Fitch,  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 


Chester  I.  Campbell,  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  man  and  promoter  of  industrial  ex¬ 
positions,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
governor’s  council  at  the  state  election. 


Barney  Flynn,  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  with  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 
Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  has  bought  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Luce  Furniture 
Company  of  Grand  Rapids.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  furniture 
and  advertising  business  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  of  the  Simmons  Bed 
Company  was  inaugurated  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  now  his  intention  to  nationally  ad¬ 
vertise  Luce  furniture. 


Roy  C.  Hayes,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times  and  at  one 
time  automobile  editor  of  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company.  He  will  direct  the 
publicity  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

J.  J.  Connery,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Graham  Paper  Company, 
St.  Louis,  and  more  recently  conducting 
a  service  agency  there,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mound  City  Paint  &  Color 
Company,  St.  Louis. 


Make  Your  Title 
A  Mark  of  Pride 
witK 

Hardened  Steel 
Newspaper  Heads 

—  they  last  forever 


A.  J.  SOSSNER 

301  West  Broadwax 
New  YorK 


GIVE  HEALTH 

The  most  valuable  and  least  expen¬ 
sive  holiday  gift  that  you  can  make 


Give  health  as  a  Christmas  present — to 
yourself,  to  every  member  of  your  family, 
and  everybody  in  your  community.  You  can! 
Buy  Christmas  Seals. 

The  work  done  by  these  tiny,  mighty  little 
seals  has  helped  to  cut  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  by  more  than  half. 

Seal  every  parcel,  letter,  and  holiday  greet¬ 
ing  with  Christmas  Seals.  Give  health— and 
feel  the  joy  that  comes  with  the  giving  of 
man’s  greatest  gift  to  his  fellow  man — healthy 
happiness  now  and  for  years  to  come. 

THE  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 


*  I 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Jl-  you  lived  and  wrote  news  twenty 
years  ago  it  is  probable  that  at  some 
time,  somewhere,  you  indulged  the  boun¬ 
tiful  privilege  of  knowing  Mark  Twain. 
This  most  beloved  American  writer, 
whose  radiant  rumor  endures  like  pre¬ 
cious  metal,  remained  an  instinctive  jour¬ 
nalist  throughout  his  literary  career,  re¬ 
garding  the  newspaper  office  as  the  old 
homestead  and  losing  no  opportunity  to 
sit  at  its  hearthstone  in  the  company  of 
writing  men.  In  the  (juarter  of  a  century 
prior  to  1910  when  death  stilled  his  pen, 
Mark  Twain,  1  believe,  was  more  often 
interviewed  than  any  contemporary  in 
public  life.  Reporters  were  forever  dog¬ 
ging  his  footsteps  and  he  always  was 
courteous  and  helpful  to  them.  Thus  his 
gently  flowing  philosophy  in  relation  to 
passing  events  was  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  daily  press  for  his 
generation.  Contact  with  his  glowing 
spirit  was  an  e.xperience  to  be  treasured 
while  memory  lasts.  The  approach  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  reminds  me  of  Mark 
Twain  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday  (celebrated  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1905),  and  an  interview  with  him 
which,  until  now,  has  only  been  published 
in  part.  The  unpublished  part  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  personal  advice  on  the  art  of  writing 
and  interviewing,  kindly  offered  and 
gratefully  received. 

♦  *  * 

'T'llE  three-score-and-ten  milestone  in 
Mark  Twain’s  career  was  a  news 
event  of  importance  and  we  had  plotted 
it  in  advance.  My  letter  of  .solicitation 
happened  to  be  the  first  received  and  the 
author  agreed  to  give  me  an  exclusive 
talk  at  his  town  house  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Ninth  Street  in  time  to  allow  na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  ,the  copy  through 
the  mails,  subject  to  release  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  J.  C.  Fireman,  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  accurate  pencil  portrait 
sketchers  1  have  ever  known,  whose  sud¬ 
den  death  occurred  in  New  York  only  a 
few  months  ago,  accompanied  me  and  at 
ten  o'clock  that  bright  Fall  morning,  21 
years  ago,  we  found  our  quarry  in  btd, 
propped  up  on  a  stack  of  pillows,  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe  and  reading  the  morning  news. 
On  a  taboret  at  the  bedside  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  at  least  two  dozen  pipes  of 
varied  shapes  and  coloring,  for  tlie  hu¬ 
morist  was  an  ardent  smoker.  Mark 
.Twain  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  sUwd 
at  a  mirror  tumbling  the  crop  of  long 
white  hair  which  made  his  head  seem 
out  of  proportion  with  his  slight,  short 
body.  Fireman  spoke  of  the  crisp  brilli¬ 
ance  of  his  hair  and  he  confided  that  he 
washed  it  weekly,  using  a  lather  of  white- 
laundry  soap,  rinsing  it  in  cold  water 
containing  a  mild  solution  of  laundry 
bluing.  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  vanity  in  that  snowy  mass  and  in  this 
seemed  well  within  his  rights.  It  was  a 
magnificent  crown.  .Artists  concede  that 
Mark  Twain’s  head  was  classic,  both  in 
form  and  color.  His  bearing  was  noble. 
His  nature  was  sweet.  Fireman  and  1 
were  jiresently  at  ease  in  the  library  ard 
the  humorist  came  in  from  the  bedroom 
wearing  a  flowing  robe,  smoking  a  cigar. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

T  H.Al),  of  course,  come  with  a  stock  of 
preconceptions  as  to  the  form  the  in¬ 
terview  should  take,  and  immediately  shot 
out  questions  intended  to  release  a  flow 
of  Twainian  philosophy,  that  rich  mix¬ 
ture  of  humor  and  pathos  that  had  made 
this  man  a  god  on  the  altar  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reading  public.  I  cannot  recall  what 
the  questions  were,  but  I  do  most  poign¬ 
antly  remember  that  they  did  not  bring 
the  desired  resnonse.  Raffled,  1  sought 
to  probe  in  a  different  direction,  hoping 
to  touch  the  secret  spring  of  interest,  but 
the  old  master  replied  with  a  little  cur¬ 
tain  lecture  to  the  tyro  which  lias  never 


ceased  to  he  a  guiding  influence  in  my 
newspaper  work  and,  in  his  name,  is  here 
resjK-ctfully  commended  to  youthful  jour¬ 
nalists. 

*  *  * 

DO  not  believe,’’  he  said,  “tliat  a 
writer  can  hold  the  interest  of  the 
reader  if  he  attempts  to  discuss  more 
than  one  subject  at  a  time.  I  have  long 
made  it  a  practice  to  select  a  text,  tlirash 
out  of  it  all  that  it  holds  for  me.  and  then 
quit  writing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  introduce 
alient  subjects.  Our  business  is  to  de¬ 
cide  what  the  text  of  this  interview  is  to 
he  and  then  e.xhaust  the  idea." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


^^^E^^OULD  you  mind,”  the  cunning 
^  humorist  askerl.  "if  I  should  in¬ 
dulge  a  lifetime  longing  to  interview  my¬ 
self?  It  could  be  presented  as  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  by- 
Mark  Twain.’’  Delightedly  1  agreed  and 
took  down  his  words,  F'ireman  meanwhile 
sketching  him  in  characteristic  poses. 
Mr.  Clemens  said:  "There  have  been  til 
sorts  of  interviews  except  natural  ones — 
that  is  "to  say.  conversations  which  could 
occur  naturally  in  real  life.  Necessarily 
an  interview  must  be  one  of  two  things, 
question  and  answer,  or  monologue. 
Neither  of  these  is  quite  what  is  wanted 
in  an  interview.  The  question  and  an¬ 
swer  process  belongs  in  the  court,  and 
the  parties  to  it  are  a  lawyer  who  wants 
to  find  out  something,  and  the  witness, 
who  often  wishes  to  defeat  the  lawyer’s 
desire.  Manifestly  this  process  could  not 
produce  a  valuable  interv’ew  since  it 
would  lack  its  most  interesting  feature, 
the  attempt  to  conceal  what  the  inter¬ 
viewed  person  had  been  quesioned  about. 
In  the  case  of  the  interviewed  it  is  no 
trouble  to  conceal,  for  the  accused  can 
decline  to  answer  when  you  put  him  in 
an  uncomfortable  place,  and  as  there  is 
no  compulsion  upon  him  the  subject  has 
to  be  changed.  The  result  must  always 
be  a  colorless  interview,  for  the  subject  is 
changerl  at  exactly  the  moment  when  it  is 
about  to  become  interesting. 


44T>1'T  never  mind  about  the  forms,” 
^  he  went  on,  "the  real  trouble  about 
an  interview  is  that  the  matters  touched 
upon  are  always  suggested  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer.  and  as  he  cannot  know  what  is 
of  first  interest  in  the  pri.soner’s  mind,  he 
is  not  likely,  save  bv  accident,  to  suggest 
a  topic  that  the  pri.soner  can  talk  about 
with  any  real  warmth.  It  is  most  un¬ 
likely  that  either  of  you  gentlemen  with 
a  week  tc>  prepare  in  could  guess  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  not  only  uppermost  in  my 
mind  this  morning,  but  is  occupying  and 
solidly  pjicking  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  interests  the  whole  spacious  firma¬ 
ment  of  it.  That  subject  will  seem  to 
you  and  to  everybody  else  trivial,  whereas 
to  me  for  iust  this  day  and  train  only  it 
is  of  first  importance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
portrait.s — p<irtraits  of  me.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 


^HUS  did  Mark  Twain  introduce  the 
-*■  subject  of  this  gav  and  original  self¬ 
interview.  He  mercilessly  delverl  into 
the  inner-consciousness  of  the  defenseless 
Sam  Clemens,  finding  him  to  he,  not  the 
happy  man  most  people  supposed,  hut 
miserable  because  his  portraits  did  not  do 
him  justice.  “I  would  like  to  be  drawn 
once,  before  T  reach  seventy  again,  as  T 
would  look  if  I  had  been  made  right  in¬ 
stead  of  carelessly,”  he  said  bitterly,  and 
in  his  ingenious  way  he  wove  a  varn‘ 
about  his  portrait  woes.  He  showed  Fire¬ 
man  and  me  an  old  photograph  of  himself 
by  Sarony  and  told  this  story: 

*  m 


64rpH.\T  alleged  portrait  has  a  private 
bistorv.  Sarony  ■"•as  ns  much  of 
an  enthusiast  about  wild  animals  as  he 


was  about  photography,  and  when  Dr.  Du 
Lhaillu  brought  the  first  gorilla  to  this 
country,  in  1819,  he  came  to  me  in  a  fever 
of  excitement  and  asked  if  my  father 
was  of  record  and  authentic.  I  said 
he  was.  Then  Sarony,  without  any 
abatement  of  his  excitement,  asked  me 
if  my  grandfather  also  was  of  record 
and  authentic.  1  said  he  was.  Then 
Sarony,  with  still  rising  excitement  and 
with  joy  added  to  it,  said  he  had  found 
my  great  grandfather  in  the  person  of 
the  gorilla,  and  had  recognized  him  at 
once  by  his  resemblance  to  me.  I  was 
deeply  hurt,  but  did  not  reveal  this,  be¬ 
cause  1  knew  Sarony  meant  no  offense, 
for  the  gorilla  had  not  done  him  any 
harm  and  he  was  not  a  man  who  would 
say  an  unkind  thing  about  a  gorilla  wan¬ 
tonly.  1  went  with  him  to  inspect  the 
ancestor,  and  e.xamined  him  from  .several 
jHiints  of  view,  without  being  able  to 
detect  anything  more  than  a  passing  re¬ 
semblance.  ‘Wait,’  said  Sarony  with 
strong  confidence.  ‘Let  me  show  you.’ 
He  borrowed  my  overcoat  and  put  it  on 
the  gorilla.  The  result  was  surprising. 
1  saw  that  the  gorilla,  while  not  looking 
distinctly  like  me,  was  exactly  what  my 
great  grandfather  would  look  like  if  I 
had  one.  Sarony  photographed  the  crea- 
‘ure  in  that  overcoat  and  spread  the  pic- 
t”re  around  the  world.  It  has  remained 
spread  around  the  world  ever  since.  It 
turns  up  every  week  in  some  newspaper 
somewhere  or  other.  It  is  not  my  fa¬ 
vorite.  hut,  to  my  e.xasperation  it  is  every¬ 
body  else’s.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
it  suppressed  for  me?  I  will  pay  the 
limit." 

*  * 

^HE  night  before  his  birthday  inter- 
view,  Mark  Twain  had  seen  Maude 
Adams  in  the  premier  of  “Peter  Pan” 
and  of  it  he  said :  "It  is  a  fairy  play. 
There  isn't  a  thing  in  it  which  could  hap¬ 
pen  in  real  life.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  consistently  beautiful,  sweet,  clean, 
fascinating,  charming  and  impossible 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  breaks  all  the 
rules  of  real  life  drama,  but  preserves  in¬ 
tact  all  the  rules  of  fairyland,  and  the 
result  is  altogether  contenting  to  the 
spirit.  The  longing  of  my  heart  is  a 
fairy  portrait  of  myself;  I  want  to  be 
pretty  ;  I  want  to  eliminate  facts  and  fill 
up  the  gap  with  charms.” 

SUES  PHONE  COMPANY 


Omission  of  Name  from  Directory  Lost 
Boston  Firm  Business,  Charge 

Dickie-Raymond  Company,  of  Boston, 
proprietors  of  an  advertising  and  mailing 
business,  has  filed  suit  for  $10,000  against 
the  New  England  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  because  the  name  of  the 
firm,  it  is  alleged,  was  omittetl  from  the 
company’s  telephone  directory.  The  com¬ 
pany  contends  that  it  lost  considerable 
business  as  a  result  of  the  omission  and 
extensive  advertising  in  newspapers  was 
necessary.  The  company  has  been  a  tele¬ 
phone  subscriber  for  several  years. 
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HEARING  ON  BILLBOARDS 

Outdoor  Company  Seeks  Test  of  State 
Regulatory  Power 

That  some  billboards  might  be  a 
menace  to  traffic  was  admitted  by  Walter 
R.  Skiff,  a  representative  of  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  billboards  in  Boston  last  week  be¬ 
fore  Frank  H.  Stewart  as  master,  at  the 
State  House.  The  advertising  company 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  the 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works  William  F. 
Williams  and  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  a  few  months  ago  regarding 
billboards. 

Skiff,  who  was  cross-examined  by 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  M.  F.  Weston,  repre¬ 
senting  Commissioner  Williams,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  majority  of  billboards 
were  safe,  however.  One  advertiser  re¬ 
moved  a  billboard  because  it  proved  to  be 
a  trartic  menace,  he  said.  He  admitted 
that  there  were  plenty  of  places  in  open 
fields  300  feet  from  the  highway  where 
boards  would  be  visible  and  the  signs  on 
them  legible. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  last 
week  declined  to  review  the  question 
whether  the  Federal  Court  in  Massa- 
chu.setts  could  pass  on  the  law’s  validity 
while  a  similar  proceeding  was  pending 
in  the  state  courts. 


PENNY  TAB  RAISES  PRICE 


Washington  Daily  News  Goes  to  2  Cents 
Nov.  8 — Its  5th  Birthday 

The  U'ashitigton  Daily  A'etew,  Scripps- 
Howard  tabloid,  will  raise  its  selling 
price  from  a  penny  a  copy  to  two  cents. 
Nov.  8,  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business  man¬ 
ager,  announced  this  week. 

On  that  date  the  Daily  News  will  b^ 
five  years  old.  It  claims  more  than  70,- 
000  circulation  at  the  penny  price. 

The  Scripps-Howard  management  has 
always  maintained  that  the  Washington 
tabloid  is  not  a  picture  paper,  but  a  small¬ 
sized  newspaper,  handling  its  pictures  on 
an  equality  with  the  news.  That  is  the 
policy  of  the  Daily  News. 


IOWA  A.  P,  GROUP  ELECTS 

J.  Tracy  Garrett,  editor  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (la.)  Hawkeye,  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Iowa  Associated  Press  Ed¬ 
itorial  .\ss(x:iation  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Des  Moines  Nov.  4,  at  which  25  editors 
and  publishers  of  Iowa  dailies  were  pres¬ 
ent.  J.  A.  Rawlings,  state  correspondent 
of  the  A.  P.,  was  re-elected  secretary. 
Service  problems  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting. 


UNIONS  TO  CO-OPERATE 

A  closer  co-operation  and  affiliation  be¬ 
tween  the  various  unions  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  Boston  is  the  aim  of  a  series 
of  meetings  planned  for  this  fall  and 
winter.  The  opening  meeting  was  held 
Oct.  27  at  the  .American  House,  Boston, 
with  James  Martin,  president  of  the 
Mailers’  Union,  presiding. 


TYPE 

BORDERS -ORNAMENTS -BRASS  RULE 

Printers  ’  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  -  KLYM  AX  FEEDERS  '  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment  at  thefoBouing  SeBing  Houses  of  tbe^ 

^^merican  Type  Founders  Qmpany 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 

ATLANTA 

BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
ClNaNNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 

MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOUS 
KANS  iS  CITY 
DES  MOINES 
DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 


Mist  Foldes  Only  Woman  Managing  Editor  in  New  York — Leola  Allard 
Leh  Denver  With  $40  and  Return  Ticket — Women 
Entertain  Hugh  Walpole 


4<»''PHE  only  woman  managing  editor  in 
^  New  York,”  and  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  at  that.  Such  is  the  position  of  Miss 
Margaret  Foldes,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sorth  Side  Sexes,  published  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York. 


Margaret  Foldes 


Miss  Foldes.  who  is  now  only  23  years 
old,  joined  the  News  at  the  age  of  18. 
while  she  was  still  a  student  in  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  Like  so 
many  of  her  fellow  workers,  she  did 
everything  that  could  be  done  on  a  news¬ 
paper,  from  reporting  to  copy  reading, 
from  type-setting  to  advertising,  and 
finally  to  city  editing  and  managing  edit¬ 
ing.  While  working  for  the  News  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  she  also  covered  for  the 
Dtri/y  Examiner  in  Westchester  and  the 
Sonealk  Sentinel  in  Connecticut,  which 
are  also  owned  by  George  W.  Markey, 
publisher  of  the  North  Side  News. 

Miss  Foldes  has  a  staff  of  twelve  re¬ 
porters,  and  the  usual  special  departments, 
such  as  society,  sports,  dramatic  and 
music.  She  writes  the  lead  editorials, 
covers  important  political  gatherings  in 
the  Bronx,  and  writes  the  banner  heads 
for  the  paper,  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  duties  of  a  managing  editor. 

For  six  months  recently.  Miss  Foldes 
covered  Congress  in  Washington  for  her 
paper,  and  while  there,  also  edited  the 
weekly  called  the  Sational  Center. 

Considering  that  Miss  Foldes  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English  when  she  came 
here  in  1914,  this  is  rather  a  remarkable 
achievement.  She  and  her  family  came 
to  this  country  from  Hungary  for  a  visit 
before  the  war.  and  never  returned.  She 
attended  elementary  school  until  she 
learne<l  to  speak  English,  and  then  went 
to  Wadleigh  High  School  in  Manhattan, 
where  she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  for 
Columbia  University. 

Margaret  Foldes  is  her  business  name. 
In  private  life,  she  is  married,  and  the 
mother  of  a  two  and  a  half  year  old  son. 


When  Leola  Allard,  reporter  for  the 
C/nVago  Herald  and  Examiner,  left  her 
home  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  in  1909  to  try  her 
hand  at  newspaper  work,  she  took  with 
her  $40  and  a  return  ticket  to  Denver. 
She  never  used  the  return  ticket,  and  she 
has  never  written  home  for  money. 

She  had  never  worked  in  her  life  be¬ 
fore,  but  was  determined  to  do  news¬ 
paper  work.  By  dint  of  persuasion,  she 
managed  to  go  to  work,  for  nothing,  for 
the  Denver  Post  when  Josiah  Ward  was 
city  editor.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
she  was  given  $25  and  told  that  the  paper 
could  not  keep  her  on  its  staff.  But 
Leola  stayed  on,  again  working  for  noth¬ 
ing,  undaunted  by  ffie  difficulty  of  getting 
started.  .-Knd  her  confidence  in  herself 
was  justified  when  she  was  assigned  to 


cover  a  murder  story  and  did  the  job  so 
well  that  she  was  put  on  the  paper’s  pay¬ 
roll,  editing  verses  and  doing  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  tasks  around  the  office.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  however,  she  was  assigned  to 
write  societ\'  news.  Later  she  went  to 
work  on  the  Herald  and  E.xaminer  at  $5 
a  week  less  than  she  had  been  getting  on 
the  Denver  Post,  and  except  for  a  year 
and  a  half  when  she  worked  for  the 
Chicai^o  Tribune,  she  has  been  with  the 
Herald  and  E.xaminer  ever  since. 

Miss  .\llard  interviewed  Margot  As¬ 
quith  when  that  rather  formidable  English 
lady  was  in  Chicago,  and  Miss  .\squith 
made  mention  of  her  in  her  book.  Miss 
.\squith  remarked  that  .she  found  the 

woman  reporter  interesting  and  charming 
and  wtmdered  why  she  was  still  doing 
newspaper  reporting.  Henry  Kitchell 

Webster,  too,  has  used  Miss  Allard  as 
one  of  his  characters  in  his  book,  “Real 
Life.’’ 

Miss  .\llard  says  she  prefers  interviews 
and  writing  stories  for  the  St.  V’incent 
Orphanage  above  all  other  newspaper 

work.  She  is  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  stories 
she  writes  about  the  latter  institution 

each  year  that  every  baby  for  whom  a 
home  had  to  be  found  has  been  adopted, 
many  of  them  by  millionaires,  and  the 
supply  of  babies  has  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand. 

She  received  her  education  in  the  pub¬ 
ic  schools  of  Pveblo,  Col.,  and  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 


Henriette  Weber,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  representative.  New  York,  is  now 
in  charge  of  book  advertising.  Mae  T. 
(ieraghty,  also  a  member  of  the  staff, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  resort  and 
travel  advertising. 


The  Cleveland  Women’s  Press  Club 
entertained  Hugh  Walpole,  the  English 
novelist,  at  a  luncheon  Nov.  10. 


Miss  .\bbie  Lewis,  society  reporter  for 
the  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Register,  has 
proved  without  question  that  a  woman 
and  a  society  reporter  can  keep  a  secret. 
The  announcement  of  her  marriage  last 
.\ugust  to  F.  L  Edwards,  linotype  op¬ 
erator  on  the  Register,  was  made  this 
week. 


Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Wallace  of  the  Lamed 
(Kan.)  Tiller  and  Toiler,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lamed  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Gub  last  week. 


Miss  Joyce  McLenahan  of  LaFayette, 
Ill.,  a  Knox  college  graduate,  is  cover¬ 
ing  society  for  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.) 
Daily  Record.  Miss  Harriett  Elston, 
formerly  with  the  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Record. 


Miss  Margaret  Weimer,  prominent 
women’s  club  worker  throughout  New 
England  and  formerly  with  the  Wash- 
burn-Crosby  Company,  flour  manufac¬ 
turers,  is  now  associated  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  Better  Homes 
Bureau.  Miss  Weimer  is  devoting  her 
time  to  visiting  clubs  and  church  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  New  England 
states,  giving  lectures  and  conducting 
cooking  classes. 


Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Donahue,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  is  now  editor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  Letter,  a  religious  denominational 
newspaper.  Mrs.  Donahue  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader. 


Miss  Dorothy  Borg  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World  after  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  because  of  illness. 
Miss  Allene  Talmey  has  also  returned  t(i 
the  World  after  a  leave. 


Elff  ^ioux  30umal 

EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Sioux  City,  iowa. 

October  28,  1926. 

Herald  Tribure  Syndicate , 

New  York,  II. Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

You  will  be .interested  and,  I  dare  say, 

•  eased  to  know  that  after  a  brief  experi- 
nent  leaving  out  the  Burgess  Bedtime  Stories 
we  havd  been  obliged  to  restore  them  to 
their  accustomed  place  in  the  paper.  The 
mothers  and  the  kids  would  not  stand  for  the 
omission. 

WiJih  your  permission,  therefore,  we  will 
withdraw  our  cancellation  of  this  feature, 
which  was  to  have  taken  effect  December  11 
next,  .and  request  you  to  continue  sending 
copy  as  usual. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Sioux  City  Journal 

A.  P.  Allen. 


NEW  YORK 

3HCcralb  ^Tribune 
Synbicatc 
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it’s  a  feeling*. 


Financial  independence  prolongs  it . 

A^'T: 


Exchange  Trust  Company 


r  wttUmm  \kU0m 


The  unusual  appeal  in  the  newspaper 
ropy  of  the  Boston  Trust  Company 
has  kept  ten  salesmen  busy  selling 
hanking  servire.  Above  is  one  of  tbe 
weekly  ads.  which  totalled  800  lines. 
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BANK  KEEPS  TEN  SALESMEN  BUSY  ON 
LEADS  FROM  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Campaign  in  Boston  Dailies  Exploited  by  Alert  Merchandising 
of  an  Intangible  Service  Sold  Like 
“Bricks  or  Bridges” 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

salesmen  have  been  kept  busy  for  to  advantage  and  did  /nuch  in  the  way  of 
over  a  year  selling  banking  service  tangible  beneht  for  the  bank, 
with  the  help  of  leads  obtained  by  un-  Mr.  Tibbets  for  a  time  spoke  each 
usual  advertising  used  by  the  Exchange  Monday  before  life  insurance  salesmen  to 
Trust  Company  of  Boston.  win  their  co-operation. 

Tests  and  records  kept,  by  this  bank-  The  company  broadcast  talks  from  two 
ing  institution  prove  that  advertising  in  Boston  stations.  In  connection  with  one 
newspapers  can  bring  a  tangible  return —  on  bonds,  30  direct  inquiries  were  re- 
not  merely  "good  will"  and  "conlidence,"  ceived.  .Addresses  were  given  before 
the  usual  aim — if  hooked  up  with  up-to-  student  bodies,  department  store  execu- 
the-minute  merchandising.  lives,  etc. 

“Our  business  of  selling  bank  service  Numerous  letters  were  received  con- 
is  exactly  the  same  as  selling  anything  gratulating  the  bank  on  its  campaign, 
else  in  the  world,”  declarcxi  G.  W  allace  One  was  from  Frank  M.  Archer  of  the 
Tibbets,  vice-president,  to  some  fellow  Moxie  Company.  This  was  reprinted  and 
bankers  a  while  ago,  "and  not  until  we  mailed  out,  with  this  memo  attached : 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  that  thought  "Mr.  Martin  has  asked  me  to  send  the 
shall  we  be  able  to  approach  the  subject  attached  letter  to  you  as  he  believes  you 
at  all.  W'e  have  something  very  delinite  will  be  interested  in  reading  what  .Mr. 
to  sell,  just  as  definite  as  bricks  or  .Archer  has  to  say.  It  will  be  very  help- 
bridges.”  ful  to  us  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 

Weekly  advertisements  of  8(X)  lines  write  Mr.  Archer  your  opinion  of  our 
each  were  mapped  otit  to  appear  in  the  advertising.  Ruth  Lupien,  secretary  to 
Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Martin.” 

The  first  was  designed  to  appeal  to  pride  The  bank  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
in  New  England  as  a  whole.  It  was  was  much  impressed  by  the  value  of  law¬ 
headed  “The  spirit  of  New  England  is  yers,  insurance  men  and  real  estate  men, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise.”  It  “sold”  faith  from  which  three  groups  more  new  busi- 
in  New  England  as  much  as  the  bank.  ness  originates  than  from  any  other. 

This  was  followed  by  another  piece  of  Before  the  campaign  went  under  way, 
copy,  “Does  Boston  know'  its  strength?”  a  dinner  of  most  of  the  employes  of  the 
which  put  across  specific  reasons  why  bank  was  held  and  they  were  impressed 
Boston  business  men  should  face  the  fu-  with  the  importance  of  extending  friendli- 

ture  with  courage.  .Another  advertise-  ness  and  real  service  to  customers  and  _ 

ment  asked,  "Why  does  Massachusetts  prospects.  From  time  to  time  as  the  ad- 

lead  in  thrift?”  and  then  drove  home  per-  vertising  was  released,  smaller  groups  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Meeting  at  Madison 

tinent  facts.  met  and  talked  over  various  questions  Nov.  15-17 

A  full-size  proof  of  each  as  it  appeared  raised.  The  sales  group  of  the  bank  met 
was  mailed  to  a  carefully  chosen  list  of  each  morning  at  8 :30.  Once  a  week  a  Sixty  delegates  representing  students 
business  executives,  bankers,  manufactur-  salesman  from  some  outside  line  was  per-  and  alumni  of  the  39  chapters  of  Sigma 
ers,  directors,  lawyers,  realtors,  brokers,  mitted  to  speak.  An  accurate  record  of  Delta  (^i,  professional  journalism  school 
etc.,  throughout  Massachusetts  and  New  all  calls,  telephones,  letters,  mailings,  ad-  fraternity,  are  expected  to  attend  the 
England.  This  list  totalled  about  16,0(X),  vertising  releases,  etc.,  is  kept.  Each  national  convention  of  the  organization 
all  of  whom  were  told  in  advance  that  salesman  has  a  quota  as  to  number  of  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  15  to  17.  A 
they  would  receive  the  series.  calls  and  volume  of  new  business  to  try  special  feature  of  the  convention  will  be 

Much  of  the  direct-mail  “merchandis-  for.  the  editing  of  an  edition  of  the  Wiscon- 

ing”  of  the  advertising  was  a  bit  above  “There  are  certain  essentials  necessary  sin  State  Journal  by  the  delegates, 
the  ordinary.  For  instance,  with  one  to  success  in  every  bank  and  trust  com-  Among  those  scheduled  to  address  the 
newspaper  proof  went  this  mem_o_  on  a  pany,  as  in  every  business,”  Mr.  Tibbets  meeting  are  Kent  Cooper,  general  man- 
3x5  card  in  imitation  handwriting  of  declared.  “First,  each  employe  must  be  ager  of  the  .Associated  Press;  William 
John  J.  Martin,  president  of  the  bank:  lOO  per  cent  sold  on  his  own  bank.  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 

“I  thought  this  particular  ad  would  “The  second  essential  is  a  real  desire  (I^n.)  Gazette,  and  honorary  president 

hit  you  right.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  to  depart  from  the  conventional  way  of  of  the  fraternity;  and  Glenn  Frank, 
Tell  me,  have  I  your  right  address?  And,  getting  business.  I  do  not  mean  stunts  former  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
by  the  way,  send  for^  the  booklet.  It’ll  or  radical  measures,  but  I  do  mean  that  now  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
interest  you.  J.  J.  M.”  .success  is  not  obtained  by  following  in  consin. 

“Who  forgot  to  cash  these  coupons?”  the  footsteps  of  other  institutions.  There  a  -vhihir  nf  n(>«;snanf>rs  trarina 

was  the  headline  of  another  advertise-  must  be  personality,  individuality,  differ-  i,:„tnrv  nf  iniimalism"  fr^  its  nricnn  in 

ment,  which  showed  that  of  a  $12,000,000  ent  vision,  new  ideas  and  development  of  T^piish  “Courants”  in  1621  m  the 
bond  issue,  over  a  million  dollars’  worth  characteristics  as  outstanding  and  clear-  fv  winZ  SLented  bv  D^  W 

of  cpunon,  had  ShoTtoi'” 'xhi^k™  »'  G  BUvet  dS  .5?  S'  «  Z 

carelessness  of  bondholders.  Ihis  gave  individuals  in  society.  ^  T^niver^ii-J  nf  Wi^mnsin 

the  bank  a  chance  to  present  its  estate  “The  third  essential  is  the  portrayal  of  r-  •  .  r  r  A  ’  •  • 

management.  the  human  side  of  your  institution,  here  Social  features  of  the  convention  in- 

“Where  are  they  now — the  old  familiar  admitting  your  bank  has  a  human  touch  elude  a  dinner  dance  given  by  the  o'ts- 
laces?”  was  the  subject  of  another  ad-  on  the  real  things  in  life.  consm  State  Journal  and  the  CapitM 

vertisement,  which  explained  that  the  “The  fourth  essential  is  a  plan  or  sur-  Ti*>tes,  and  a  banquet  by  the  Wisconsin 

bank  avoids  as  far  as  possible  causing  the  vey  or  analysis  of  the  people  or  business  chapter  of  the  fraternity, 

customers  of  the  bank  having  to  deal  you  seek  to  attract.  A’’ou  cannot  use  the 
v/ith  new  and  unfamiliar  employes.  same  methods  in  making  friends  with 

“Youth’s  not  an  age,  it’s  a  feeling—  every  man.  Hence,  you  must  decide 
financial  independence  prolongs  it”  is  the  ^-hat  you  want  in  new  business  and  to 
underlying  theme  of  an  advertisement  for  whom  your  appeal  is  to  be  made.  There 
bonds,  which  concludes  by  offering  to  should  be  in  your  program  an  individual 
analyze  a  man’s  present  securities  and  or  composite  personality  about  whom  the 
suggest  a  definite  plan  for  buying  bonds,  human  elements  of  your  institution  should 
From  30  to  60,  the  copy  points  out,  far-  center.  Wisdom  and  character  are  neces- 
secing  men  should  build  for  the  future  s^ry,  but  in  sales  of  your  merchandise, 

the  human  element  has  the  strongest  ap¬ 
peal.” 


J.  L.  MAPES  WINS  A.N.P.A. 
DIRECTORS’  CUP 


Texas  Publisher  Scores  67  Net,  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  Treanor  and  Howell, 
With  69s — Special  Service 
For  Golfers 


FRATERNITY  CONVENTION 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcbusher) 

Fren’CH  Lick,  Ind.,  Nov.  11. — .A  man 
from  the  “Lone  Star  State”  was  the 
lone  star  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  annual  golf 
tournament  which  ended  today.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  prizes  was  made  tonight,  and 
J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  will  carry  back  home 
with  him  the  coveted  Director’s  Cup 
awarded  to  the  best  golf  player  among 
association  members  annually. 

Mr.  Mapes’s  score  with  a  handicap  of 
18  was  67  over  tbe  18-hole  course  here. 
Two  publishers  tied  for  the  honor  of 
second  best.  They  were  A.  R.  Treanor, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News-Courier  and 
Qark  Howell,  Jr.,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution.  Their  winning  tally  was  69. 
Treanor,  despite  the  official  tie,  had  a 
slight  edge  on  Howell.  His  actual  score 
was  an  M  with  15  points  as  a  handicap 
while  Howell  went  around  in  92  and 
r^uired  the  help  of  23  points  to  bring 
him  down  to  second  place. 

William  H.  Reed,  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  Walter  Dear,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  and  M.  C.  Meigs,  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  came  in  third. 

Golfers  were  treated  like  thoroughbred 
race  horses  at  this  convention.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  mapped  out  largely  for  their 
pleasure.  Delegates  were  hustled  into 
convention  hall  each  morning  and  golfers 
were  provided  with  a  special  lunch  to 
allow  them  to  leave  for  the  links. 

Walking  down  to  the  course  the 
players  saw  snow  on  the  roof  tops  of 
the  pullman  cars  that  had  pulled  in  from 
Chicago  that  morning.  It  had  rained 
the  night  before  and  the  fairways  and 
greens  were  soggy. 

But  the  championship  finals  were 
played  in  ideal  weather.  About  80  mem¬ 
bers  took  part  in  the  tournament.  In 
addition  to  the  top  prizes,  rewards  were 
made  to  winners  of  each  foursome  as 
follows :  Mr.  Meigs,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Dear,  Clark  Howell  Jr.,  S.  E.  Thoma¬ 
son,  F.  Guy  Davis,  Chicag'o  manager  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising ;  Lee  P. 
Loomis,  W.  A.  Thomson,  Harvey  Kelly, 
A.  E.  Kaye,  Charles  A.  Webb,  Fleming 
Newbold,  L.  B.  Tobin,  and  W.  P.  Burn. 

H.  L.  Conland,  Hartford  Courant  won 
the  low  net  in  the  qualifying  round  with 
a  67. 


Editor  &  Publisher,  $4  a  year. 


with  care. 

.A  booklet,  “How  to  Increase  Your 
Estate  1(X)  Per  Cent,”  by  Earl  G.  Man¬ 
ning,  a  special  agent  of  the  John  Han¬ 
cock  Life  Insurance  Company,  outlined 
what  a  life  insurance  trust  is  and  how 


FAHEY  DELAYS  MERGER 

.As  a  result  of  a  newspaper  campaign 
wnai  a  me  insurance  irusi  is  aiiu  iiuw  ,  ,  ,  .  »  i.  tt  t?  u. 

it  works,  and  was  published  by  the  bank. 

This  was  featured  in  an  advertisement  (Mass )  Post,  a  merger 

inserted  in  four  Boston  papers,  with 
keyed  coupons. 


The  staff  of  the  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  delivered  each  book  personally  to 
each  inquirer  and  talked  the  various 
phases  of  the  bank’s  service.  Many  re- 


was  being  accomplished  without  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  indefinitely  delayed. 


ARCHER  TRANSFERRED 

_ _  _  ___  _  F.  E.  Archer,  assistant  classified  man- 

quests  from  direct  mail  and  radio  talks  ager,  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  been 

•  •  f  ^  1 _ i_  A  A _ r _ J  aI-a.  _ 1 


also  came  in  for  the  book.  A  total  of  transferred  to  the  local  display  depart- 
more  than  1,(XX)  finally  were  distributed  ment. 


Famous  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Has  special  headquarters  during 
the  Hall-Mills  trial  at  the 

Somerset  Hotel,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


PRIVATE  TELEPHONE;  Somerville  1026 
New  York  Telephone:  Columbus  2428 


Hall-Mills  coverage  by 
Zoe  Beckley  Charlotte  Mills  James  Mills 


Famous  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WELCOME  TO  WILLIAMS 

One  hundred  students  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  attended  the  “Dean 
is  Back”  banquet  Nov.  4  in  honor  of  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  who  recently  returned 
from  the  World  Press  Congress  at 
Geneva.  Prof.  Frank  L.  Martin,  acting 
dean,  retired  with  an  address  on  “.Ab¬ 
dication.” 
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r’lJACr’C  FORTY  YFARS  Chase  brings  in  a  huge  mill,  dumps  in 
O  r  Vjn.  I  I  I  ^  catalogs,  a  copy  of  the  Mer- 

HONORED  IN  TOPEKA  chants  journal,  a  few  envelopes  and 

grinds  away.  Out  drops  a  completely  by  a  margin  of  80  votes.  His  total  vote 

^  ...  written  editorial.  k  Senator  and  Representative  was  2,759,  a  plurality  over  his  Uemo- 

Wiiliam  Allen  White  Host  at  andiron  attempts  to  grind  out  an  -j-,  y  T  o,uinn  (Cnnn^  Dnv  opponent,  Thomas  F.  Gragan,  for- 

D.nner  in  Honor  of  Veteran  editorial  on  farming,  the  machine  is  fed  .  „£  bavimr  a  renortorial  alderman  and  city  councillor,  of 

Capital  Editor  Last  Week  cab^ges,  coru  and  a  bushel  of  farm  and  a^ 

_  products.  The  mill  gets  stuck.  I  know  •  i  ^  .:  Hwmikers  htieal  newcomer,  ol  1,481. 

„  r  ■  ,  .  1  r^n  matter,”  Chase  said,  as  ,  lames  Flovd  *  reoresentative  from  Gallon,  who  was  graduated  from 

Forty  years  of  journalistic  work  on  he  dropped  in  a  large  bo.x  labeled  •  bunk,”  .C  i  ^  Georgetown  University,  started  his  po- 

e  part  ot  Harold  f.  Chase,  veteran  ..j  had  forgotten  this.”  Out  came  the  '^ater‘ord  in  the  last  general  assembly,  htieal  career  as  private  secretarv  to  Con- 
itor  of  the  lopeka  Daily  Capital,  were  V  j  °  "as  elected  to  the  state  senate  trom  the  „ressman  Richard  P.  Freeman  of  the  sec- 


TWO  SCLONS  ON  STAFF 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day  Has  State 
^  Senator  and  Representative 


public  office  for  the  hrst  time.  His  run¬ 
ning  mate  was  Representative  George  VV. 
Sisson,  long  in  public  life,  whom  he  led 
by  a  margin  of  80  votes.  His  total  vote 
was  2,759,  a  plurality  over  his  Uemo- 


the  part  ot  Harold  1.  Chase,  veteran 
editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  were 
commemorated  by  iliiam  .Alien  w  bite, 
editor  of  the  Emporia  Cacette,  at  a  din- 


Uuring  the  stunt,  E.  E.  Kelley  as ‘‘copy  phl^a\Ttv'\ir3  <-'‘'«'it‘cticut  district.  He  later  was 

lx.y”  and  Cecil  Howp  as  foreman  ot  ^It.  ‘  Jo.4ffi 


gressmaii  Kicnara  r,  rreemanoi  tne  sec- 
oiul  Ciinnecticut  district.  He  later  was 


Mr.  Cltase  tor  many  years  gathered  as  P  Senator  Caoner  naid  a  glowing  tribute  f'^Prekentative  from  New  Ixindon,  lead- 

the  guests  of  Mr.  kV  bite.  to ClS*^  anf  Mr.  Se"  relied.  ^  tli/ Uvo  tTckeT""'"^"  A.  P.  F 

At  each  place  was  the  program  for  a -41,,,-  i  ('ormtv*  RnK^rt  Stnnt*  ticketi, 

the  evening,  with  the  following  char-  hie  guns  of  the  press  club  on  As 

acteristic  W  ill  White  appreciation  written  White  and  hounded  him  for  everv-  began  his  political  career  running  will  be  n 

of  Mr.  Chase:  __  _  Tl,;'  r..,^  i,;,  1024  camnaign  for  gov-  Gallup,  tor  years  Place  de 


A.  P.  PARIS  BUREAU  TO  MOVE 


Floyd,  who  covers  city  hall  for  the  The  .Associated  Press  offices  in  Paris 
iy.  began  his  political  career  running  will  be  moved  within  a  month  from  13 


Mr.  Chase:  from  hi-s  camnaign  for  gov-  “Kninst  Charles  M.  Gallup,  for  years  Place  de  La  Bourse  to  new  and  larger 

Harold  T.  Chase  came  to  Kansas  from  1926*  world’s  series  score  town  clerk  of  W'aterford,  four  years  ago.  quarters  across  the  street  at  21  rue 


Pennsylvania  in  1887  and  began  work  on  enisode  ”  ‘^'^t’eat  at  the  polls  failed  to  deter  Vivienne.  The  present  address  is  that 

the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  as  soon  as  ,,  AVhite  nresented  to  Mr  Chase  a  !’'®  P 'htieal  ambitions  and  two  years  of  the  Agence  Havas  and  connection 
he  arrived.  He  has  continued  in  the  j*,  containing  a  collection  of  well-wish-  x  running  against  Hadlai  with  the  French  news  agency  will  be 

Capital’s  service  ever  since.  _  •  euests  at  the  dinner.  ^  seat  in  the  house.  He  maintained  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes 

“In  that  time  he  has  written  1,500  ^  ‘  _ ^ _ _  ‘  "on  by  al4  votes,  a  greater  plurality  now  being  Installed  between  the  two 

words  a  day,  mostly  seven  days  a  week,  _  _  r  ,  ,  ,  ^^rire  known  in  Waterford.  buildings.  The  Paris  staff  of  the  A.  P. 


L.  Pealiody  for  a  seat  in  the  house.  He  maintained  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes 
won  by  514  votes,  a  greater  plurality  now  being  installed  between  the  two 
than  ever  before  known  in  Waterford.  buildings.  The  Paris  staff  of  the  A.  P. 


50  weeks  in  the  year,  making  in  all  19,-  When  a  girl  elopes  from  her  bedroom  Floyd  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col-  numbers  eight  news  men,  and  the  offices 


March’s 

thesaurus 

•^'ctionary 

Htil'SE 


600000.  The  average  full-length  novel  these  days  the  Old  Man  generally  goes  lege  and  the  New  York  University  Law 
contains  about  150,000  words.  .A  doctor’s  out  and  holds  the  ladder  for  her.— A  rtt-  School. 

thesis  is  considered  large  when  it  ex-  )  ork  .hncrican.  Mallon,  the  Day’s  political  writer,  holds 

ceeds  100,0(X)  words.  It  is  easy  to  see,  - - - - - - 

therefore,  that  if  Harold  Chase’s  writings 
were  compiled  they  would  make  131  full 
sized  books,  or  1%  books  on  current 
history,  economics,  politics  and  social 
topics.  His  work  is  constantly  honest, 
intelligent  and  courageous.  He  has  con¬ 
vinced  his  readers  always  without  ever 
being  cruel.  He  has  held  his  friends 
without  ever  sacrificing  his  courage.  He 
has  been  intelligent  without  being  pedan¬ 
tic.  He  has  been  wise  without  bragging 
about  it.  He  has  seen  governors, 
senators  and  congressmen  come  to  drink 
from  the  spring  of  fame  in  the  vain 
delusion  that  it  was  the  source  of  earthly 
immortality.  He  has  seen  them  rise, 
strut  their  dull  day,  fall,  fade  and  pass 
into  oblivion — a  long  procession,  while  he 
has  gone  on  in  his  daily  work,  know¬ 
ing  how  cheap  a  thing  is  fame, 
how  precious  a  thing  is  wisdom, 
and  how  rare  and  lovely  a  gift  is  friend¬ 
ship.  W'e  who  have  gathered  to  the  din¬ 
ner  come  to  pay  the  testimony  of  our 
presence  to  a  modest  scholar  an<l  a 
Christian  gentleman.” 

The  “frying  pan  crew”  of  the  Topeka 
Press  Club  injected  humor  into  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Roy  L.  Bone  led  the  “com¬ 
munity  sing”  with  a  clever  printed  chorus 
to  his  song  “Wild  Waves”  in  which 
Senator  Capper,  Gov.  Paulen,  Mr.  White, 

Mr.  C^hase,  Dr.  S.  S.  Estey,  E.  L.  Cope¬ 
land,  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Clyde  M. 

Reed  and  former  Gov.  Roscoe  Stubbs 
were  “panned.” 

The  host  then  called  upon  the  maligned 
ones  to  defend  themselves,  but  before 
the  program  could  continue,  the  stage 
was  cleared  and  turned  into  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Chase’s  office. 

At  the  desk  sat  “Mr.  Chase,”  por¬ 
trayed  by  Mr.  Bone.  The  door  opened 
and  in  stepped  “Senator  Capper,”  in 
private  life,  J.  Frank  Jarrel,  of  the  Santa 
Fe  publicity  bureau. 

“I'm  glad  you’re  feeling  so  much  bet¬ 
ter,  for  I’ve  got  a  lot  for  you  to  do,” 
the  “Senator”  told  his  “editor.” 

“I’ve  had  a  wonderful  trip.  I’ve  been 
in  every  county  in  the  State  and  while  I 
have  talked  principally  to  the  farmers, 

I  have  also  talked  to  a  lot  of  laboring 
men  and  the  officers  of  some  of  the  big 
corporations.  Besides,  I’ve  listened  to 
several  thousand  people  talk  and  I  he- 
lieve  I  know  where  I  stand  on  most 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  and 
I’ve  got  a  pretty  fair  idea  as  to  what 
is  going  to  be  the  popular  position  for 
us  to  take  on  these  matters.  Of  cour.se, 
as  you  know,  Harold,  I  leave  the  editor¬ 
ial  writing  to  you,  that  is  most  Of  the 
time,  but  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that 
for  the  most  part  your  stuff  has  been 
a  comfort  to  me;  for  the  way  you  get 
it  un  I  can  prove  most  anything  by  it.” 

The  two  agreed  that  some  “burning” 
editorials  with  a  “positive”  stand  should  C 
be  printed  on  the  farm  question,  freight 
rates,  mail  order  business  and  politics. 

1  While  the  senator  is  discussing  matters,  . . . 


I’Y'bJ  o  aiCAlT^ 


146Z  posres,  each  7"  x  !•",  only  2% 


inches  thick  because  of  special  thin 


th'e  copy  writer’s  first  aid. 


I'nmistakably  the  (rreateat  single 
Tolunie  reference  work  In  the  world. 

if’rifrr’j  Montlilv 


Ttie  book  we  have  wanted  for  25 


A  real  Treasure  Chest  ot  Ihigllsh 


1  lege  and  the  New  York  University  Law  have  long  been  too  small.  They  have 
’  School.  been  occupied  bj'  the  .Associated  Press 

Mallon,  the  Day’s  political  writer,  holds  since  1893. 

this  Treasure  House  of 
Words  and  Knowledge 

Learn  in  Your  Own  Office,  or  Home,  How 

MARCH’S  THESAURUS  DICTIONARY 

places  in  your  hands  n  complete  (rommand  of  the  whole  English  language  and  thousands  of  facts  which 
you  need  daily  in  your  new8|)aper  and  advertising  work. 

By  its  *uiiique  patented  arrangement  of  grouping  related  words  you  are  enabled  to  instantly 
locate  any  word  for  the  exact  thado  of  meaning  you  wish  to  convey. 

It  not  only  deflnps  the  words  you  know,  but  FINDS  nnd  DEFINES  the  words  you  may  not  know; 
for  instance,  under  ’‘Truth**  you  And  1,000  words  covering  truth  and  its  oppoeites.  fraud,  error,  etc. 

writers,  public  speakers  and  educators.  Needed  in  every  home  because  it  develope—in 
child  and  parents  alike — the  habits  of  preci8i<Mi  and  accuracy  of  speech  and  of  association  of  words 
and  facts. 

This  hook,  of  which  three  large  editions  have  been  already  exhausted,  is  called  "the  chiefest  tool 
of  the  writing  man,**  because  of  the  complete  mastery  of  English  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of 
the  user,  enabling  him  to  choose  instantly  tlie  exact  word  for  his  every  purpose. 

This  New  Amplified  Edition 

contains  .ill  that  made  March's  Thesaurus  "a  reference  hook  of  international  fame”  (World’s  Work), 
plus  the  addition  of  all  of  the  important  new  words  used  in  the  leading  sciences,  chai>ters  which  are 
complete  text-books  on  English  grammar,  English  composition,  the  evolution  of  writing,  word  building. 
Biblical  references,  up-to-date  geographic  and  hiatorlc  facts.  By  these  additions  Its  usefulness  to 
writers,  speakers,  educators,  students  and  for  every  office  and  home  use  has  Increased  beyond  com¬ 
putation. 

It  enables  you  to  easily  locate  facts  which  In  themselves  constitute  a  liberal  education,  up-to-date 
geogniphlcal  facts  not  found  lu  the  largest  gazetteers,  the  famous  characters  of  literature  and  their 
dominant  traits,  the  pseudonyms  ot  noted  authors,  etc. 

"Valued  by  those  who  wisli  to  use  ihelr  mother  tongue  with  accuracy,  precision  and  effectiveness  ” 
says  the  New  York  Times. 

Answers  Thousands  of  Questions  Like  These: 

M-'Jio  invented  celluloid  and  whenf  IV hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  letters  I.  H.  S. 

What  were  the  various  occupations  of  our  , 

Presidents  preceding  their  electionf  What  nations  of  the  world  belong  to  the  League 

of  Nations" 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  various  radio  Which  are  signatories  of  the  World  Court  Pro¬ 
terms,  and  of  the  standard  radio  symbols?  tocolf 

What  is  insulin,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  used? 

The  Editorial  Writer  and  Journalist 

sfter  using  this  revised  edition  will  agree  with  Edgar  K.  Zook,  who  writes:  “March’s  Thesauma 
Dictionary  is  a  wonder  book.” 

The  Advertising  Man  and  All  Connected  with  the  Business  Offices  of  Newspapers 

win  find  it  helpful  in  suggesting  “selling  copy,"  in  pertinent  allusions,  in  creating  a  larger,  more 
virile  vocabulary.  Raymond  Stevens  sums  up  the  increasing  usefulness  of  March’s  Thesaurus  Dic¬ 
tionary,  when  he  saya: 

“I  have  lost  ail  track  of  the  number  of  times  during  the  day  that  I  have  consulted 
March’s  Thesaurus  Dictionary.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  would  keep  it  on  the  upper  comer 
of  my  desk.  Now  I  keep  it  at  my  elbow.  The  book  is  a  gold  mine.” — Raymond  A.  Stevens. 

Despite  the  addition  of  thousands  of  new  words,  incinding  those  which  arose  out  of  the  World 
War,  despite  the  fact  that  this  Amplified  Edition  covers  the  only  list  of  words  known  from  all  the 
leading  sciences,  despite  the  addition  of  valuable  illustrations  and  diagrams,  it  has  been  possible  to 
n'duce  the  cost  of  this  new  Amplified  Edition  to  a  new  low  price.  And  so  firmly  do  we  believe  that 
yon  will  instantly  realize  the  value  of  thia  Treasure  House  of  Words  and  Knowledge,  we  want  you 
to  sec  it  before  yon  btiy  it. 

SEND  IN  THIS  COUPON  TODAY.  Keep  the  hook  10  days.  Note  how  it  instantly  gives  yon 
complete  centred  over  yonr  choice  of  words.  Use  it  to  answer  the  thonsand  and  one  questions  which 
arise  dally.  See  how  easily  It  supplies  the  word  yon  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten,  and  DEFINES  it 
so  that  you  know  you  are  using  it  correctly.  Then  if  you  do  not  find  It  the  most  valuable  book  you 
liave  ever  owned,  you  have  but  to  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  deposit  without  question. 


’SEND  ON  APPROVAL”  COUPON- - 


HISTORICAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  EP-11 
1334  Cherry  St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

I  enclose  $3.00,  for  which  send  me  a  copy  (prepaid  in  U.  S.  A  or  Canada)  of  the  new  Amplified 
Fklition  of  March’s  Thesauras  Dictionary.  If  I  keep  the  book,  I  will  pay  yon  $2.00  per  month  for 
tliree  months. 

If  for  any  reason  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  book.  I  will  return  it  to  you  in  good  condition  within 
10  days,  and  you  arc  to  refund  my  $.‘1.00. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SCOTT,  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN’S 
GRAND  OLD  MAN  OF  JOURNALISM 


By  J.  FRED  ESSARY 


Mr.  Essary,  for  many  years  in  IV ash- 
mgton  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  now  its 
London  representative,  eabled  the  follow¬ 
ing  dispatch  to  his  newspaper  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  ^th  birthday  of  C.  P. 
Scott,  for  45  years  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  As  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  Oet.  3(3,  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Scott  by  Epstein  was  presented  to  the 
city. 

TT  may  seem  an  anomaly  that  the  most 

potential  and  influential  figure  in  con¬ 
temporary  English  journalism  should  be 
the  editor  of  a  provincial  daily  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  100,000 
and  making  no  pretense  to  “metropolitan- 
ism.”  But  it  is  a  fact,  recognized  far  and 
w’ide  that  C.  P.  Scott  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  is  the  literal  leader  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  British  Empire  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  foremost  master  of  his  craft  in 
the  world  today. 

This  veteran  journalist  has  just  at¬ 
tained  his  80th  birthday  and  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  that  event  distinguished  sub¬ 
scribers  from  three  continents  united  in 
the  presentation  of  his  bust,  by  Epstein 
to  the  city  of  Manchester,  a  presentation 
conducted,  moreover,  by  Lord  Derby,  a 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
England,  against  the  policies  of  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  volleyed  for  45  years. 

The  influence  of  this  liberal  journalist 
ufK'n  the  thought  of  his  country  dates 
back  more  than  half  a  century  when  he 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian 
and  began  drawing  about  him  a  group  of 
brilliant  w'riters  who  gave  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  city  of  Manchester  a  newspaper 
as  virile,  as  clean,  militant  and  as  con¬ 
sistently  progressive  as  any  printed  in 
the  English  language.  .\nd  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  has  personally  selected  every 
member  of  his  staff  from  that  day  to 
this. 

Happily  he  has  lived  to  see  many  of 
the  major  reforms  which  he  has  cham¬ 
pioned  accepted  by  his  countrymen, 
notably  home  rule  for  Ireland  and  equal 
suffrage  for  women.  But  his  convic¬ 
tions  as  often  led  him  into  foul  weather 
as  into  fair.  In  1899  he  committed  his 
paper  to  an  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  second  Boer  War,  a  step  so  un¬ 
popular  as  to  all  but  dash  him  and  the 
Guardian  upon  the  rocks.  His  circulation 
and  advertising  almost  vanished  and  his 
paper  was  reviled  as  no  other  had  ever 
been  upon  this  island. 

It  was  during  that  period  when  with 
his  revenues  at  their  lowest  ebb,  with 
many  of  his  friends  shunning  him  and 
when  it  seemed  that  his  ruin  must  in¬ 
evitably  follow,  it  was  then  that  the 
quality  of  his  character  showed  finest.  A 
group  of  South  .\frican  magnates  called 
upon  him  and  offered  him  what  was  then 
a  fabulous  price  for  his  paper,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  silence  it.  Scott’s  only 
answer  was  to  point  to  the  door! 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tribute 
ever  paid  him  was  the  proposal  in  the 
course  of  the  late  general  strike  that  he 
come  down  to  Ixmdon  and  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  strikers  and  the  Government. 
He  was  the  one  man  in  all  the  Kingdom 
trusted  equally  by  labor,  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  battles  he  had  so  often  fought,  and 
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by  the  conservative  elements,  on  the  other, 
who  knew  the  measure  of  his  patriotism 
and  the  inherent  fairness  and  square¬ 
ness  of  his  judgments.  As  it  happened 
the  strike  collapsed  before  it  became 
necessary  to  enlist  the  conciliatory  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  great  editor. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  visited  Eng¬ 
land  in  1918  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Manchester.  While  there  he  invited 
Scott  to  see  him.  They  were  closeted 
together  for  perhaps  two  hours.  As  the 
President  was  crossing  the  Channel  on 
his  return  to  France  he  told  a  group  of 
correspondents  in  the  writer’s  presence, 
that  "the  most  interesting  man  whom  1 
have  met  in  England  was  Scott  of  the 
Guardian.” 

Eight  years  later  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  spend  an  evening  in  Mr.  Scott’s  com¬ 
pany.  I  found  him  living  as  much  in 
the  world  of  today  as  any  young 
journalist  in  Fleet  Street.  His  vibrant 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the  problems  of 
the  present  and  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  He  could  not  be  pursuaded  to 
reminisce  upon  the  great  measures  or 
the  great  personalities  with  which  his 
long  and  captivating  career  has  been 
intimately,  even  historicaly,  associated. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  man  of  medium  height. 
It  is  the  splendid  head  above  his  slightly 
drooping  shoulders  that  fascinates  the 
observer.  Every  feature  of  his  face  is 
finely  chiseled.  He  has  the  brow  of  a 
“Michelangelo  prophets,”  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  one  of  his  admirers,  and 
eyes  really  remarkable  for  tlieir  fire,  a 
fire  which  age  has  not  obscured.  His 
carefuly  groomed  snow-white  beard  gives 
the  whole  a  patriarchal  picture|queness 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  daring 
Epstein  revelled  in  the  opportunity  to 
reproduce  such  a  face  in  bronze. 

Unlike  most  members  of  his  staff  Mr. 
Scott  has  never  published  a  book  and 
cannot  be  induced  even  to  write  his 
memoirs.  Only  on  rare  occasions  has 
he  put  aside  the  anonymity  which  is 
characteristic  of  his  paper  that  his  light 
might  shine  before  all  men.  One  such 
occasion  was  the  centenary  issue  of  the 
Guardian  a  few  years  ago  when  he  out¬ 
lined  those  articles  of  journalistic  faith 
which  have  guided  his  long  course.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  that  declaration 
worthy  to  long  out-live  the  hand  that 
penned  it: 

“A  newspaper  is  of  necessity  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monopoly  and  its  first  duty 
is  to  shun  the  temptations  of  a  monopoly. 
Its  primary  office  is  the  gathering  of  the 
news.  At  the  peril  of  its  soul  it  must 
see  that  the  supply  is  not  tainted.  Neither 
in  what  it  gives  nor  in  what  it  does  not 
give,  not  in  the  mode  of  presentation, 
must  the  unclouded  face  of  truth  suffer 
wrong.  Comment  is  free,  but  facts  are 
sacred.” 
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JEFFRIES  HEADS  MISSOURI  A.  P. 

The  Missouri  .Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  St.  'Louis  on  November  6,  re-electing 
the  following  officers:  President,  H.  B. 
Jeffries,  publisher  Haimibal  Courier- 
Post;  t  W.  C.  Van  Cleve,  publisher 
Moberly  Monitor-Index,  member  of  the 
Central  Division  Advisory  Board,  and 
Kenneth  Clark,  St.  Louis,  correspondent 
secretary.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  host  to  the 
members  of  the  association  at  a  luncheon 
at  Hotel  Jefferson,  but  he  was  unable  to 
be  present  and  was  represented  Dy  George 
S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
FMgar  T.  Cutter,  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Division,  and  E.  Lansing  Ray. 
president  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  and  a 
director  of  the  .Associated  Press,  at¬ 
tended  the  hmclieon. 


HIGH  PRESS  RATES  BARS 
EAST  NEWS 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


Dutch  language  dailies  the  most  widely 
known  of  which  is  De  Locomotief  of 
Semarang,  which  circulates  throughout 
the  archipelago. 

From  an  .American  viewpoint  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
among  the  best  of  the  Far  East,  as  the 
low  press  rate  afforded  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Radio  enables  them  to  get 
big  news  service  through  the  United 
Press  and  the  Associated  Press. 

.Advertising  is  handled  efficiently  by  the 
Japanese  press  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  in  the  United  States,  although  agencies 
have  not  yet  made  the  progress  in  the 
Empire  that  they  have  in  America.  A 
great  deal  of  foreign  advertising  is  placed 
through  an  agency  operated  by  the  Japan 
.Advertiser,  which  has  a  good  layout  and 
copy  department. 

In  Shanghai  an  American  advertising 
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agency  operated  by  Carl  Crow,  Inc.  ha$ 
built  up  a  big  business  and  handles  copy 
for  both  the  Chinese  and  foreign  language 
press. 

As  a  whole  the  Far  East  press  is 
greatly  hampered  by  the  tremendous  diffi¬ 
culty  and  expense  of  news  collection  and 
distribution.  China,  in  particular,  is  a 
huge  field  with  only  a  sketchy  telegraph 
and  railway  system.  The  result  has  been 
a  multiplicity  of  fly-by-night  press  asso¬ 
ciations  existing  on  subsidies  and  dealing 
largely  in  propaganda.  And  recently 
wireless  has  been  called  in  to  help  spread 
the  views  of  various  of  the  Chinese  War 
Lords.  Marshal  Chang  Tso-Lin  has  a 
station  in  Mukden  which  broadcasts  daily 
such  “items  of  news”  as  the  Marshal 
would  like  to  have  China  believe.  Japan 
also  broadcasts  what  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  wants  known,  while  the  French 
have  a  small  organization  for  distributing 
the  French  official  wireless  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  manage  to  distribute  the  Nauen 
broadcast  in  a  number  of  cities, 
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Dispatch  arerage  dally  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  sli  nonths'  period  eodlng  September 
30th,  1928.  This  exceeded  second  paper 
by  19,163. 
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FORCING  CIRCULATION  AN 
OUTDATED  PRACTICE 

(Lontinued  front  page  8) 
Street  Sales — visible  circulation. 


The  curtailment  of  train  and  interur- 
ban  service,  and  the  substitution  of  buses, 
has  made  tins  service  necessary.  The 
improvement  of  highways,  however,  has 
stimulated  this  method  of  delivery  more 
than  anything  else. 

It  is  a  proven  fact  that  newspaper 
readers,  who  were  inaccessible  to  the 


In  placing  his  contracts,  the  advertiser  earner  during  certain  seasons 

generally  chooses  the  medium  having  the  ^  themselves  inaccessible 

largest  and  best  home-delivered  circula-  “r*  merchant  for  the  same  reason,  and 
tion.  since  the  improvement  of  highways,  ad- 

-\ewsdealer  circulation,  ne.xt  to  home-  '‘-’’'‘'S'l'g  ‘•‘-'suits  have  been  greatly  stiniu- 
delivered  circulation  in  importance,  is  because  the  newspaper  readers  have 

confined  to  sales  over  the  counter  at  advantages  in  coming  and  going. 


neighborhood  stores,  hotels,  railroad  de¬ 
pots,  interurban  stations,  etc. 

The  average  newsdealer  does  not  so- 


1  he  question  of  unsold  copies  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  adjusted  either  to  the 
publisher,  the  advertiser,  or  the  auditing 


licit  subscriptions  for  any  ncwsiiaper ;  he  bureau.  The  newspaper  giving  "full  re¬ 
handles  them  all,  and  the  reader  must  turns,”  and  making  deductions  from  its 
choose.  In  other  words,  he  is  rot  a  gross  daily  run,  comes  nearer  .satisfying 
beioster,  preferring  to  let  circulation  be  concerned.  This,  however,  encour'iges 


regulated  by  the  demand. 


carelessness  and  waste  on  the  part  of 


Newsboy  and  street  sale  circulation  in  agents,  newsdealers  and  others,  increases 
the  smaller  cities  is  perhaps  of  the  least  transportation  costs,  and  entails  Cv'iisider- 
value  to  the  advertiser,  while  in  the  met-  ^ble  additional  clerical  work, 
ropolitan  centers,  where  carrier  delivery  Newspapers  giving  only  a  limited  re- 
is  practically  unknown,  it  in  a  measure  turn  privilege  or  no  returns,  often  have 
takes  the  place  of  home-delivered  circu-  their  figures  questioned  because  there  are 
lation,  as  far  as  value  to  the  advertiser  opportunities  under  this  system  to  present 
Soes.  misleading  figures.  The  honest  publisher 

Newsboys  often  resort  to  fake  cries  to  gives  credit  for  every  copy  not  sold  by  his 
enable  them  to  sell  their  papers,  and  fre-  agents,  or  at  least  gives  instructions, 
quently  overcharge  the  buyer  on  “Extra”  when  on  a  non-returnable  basis,  that  or- 
editions,  all  of  which  is  not  countenanced  ders  must  be  regulated  to  conform  with 
by  the  newspaper,  and  as  fast  as  the  actual  sales.  If  an  agent  does  not  take 
guilty  are  discovered,  they  are  removed  advantage  of  these  privileges,  the  pub- 


from  the  paper’s  staff  of  sellers. 


lisher  is  not  at  fault.  This  publisher  will 


Paid  corner  men  or  hustlers  are  fast  not  pad  orders,  or  insist  upon  increases 
disappearing.  Newspapers  have  learned  being  made  in  times  of  emergency,  with- 
that  a  great  deal  of  insane  competition  out  giving  full  credit  for  unsold  copies, 
established  by  this  method  is  expensive  Some  publishers  have  contractual  re- 
aml  productive  of  very  few  extra  .sales,  lations  with  their  agents,  that  they  must 
It  often  causes  street  brawls,  and  the  sys-  report  the  number  of  unsold  copies  at 
tern  IS  frowned  uiwn  by  the  buying  pub-  regular  intervals  for  credit  on  their  ac¬ 
he  and  the  advertiser.  It  may  be  neces-  counts 

sary  to  pay  a  corner  man  or  boy  a  bonus  There  are  some  newspapers  placed  in 
to  sell  m  certmn  localities  on  account  of  fortunate  position  of  being  first  in  the 
scant  sales.  _  This  is  considered  field,  making  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 

mate,  providing  all  the  newspapers  of  the  q£  premiums,  contests,  bargain 

aty  join  m  keeping  the  corner  covered,  periods,  clubbing  arrangements,  insurance. 
This  applies  largely  to  outlying  kcaliT 

ties,  where  representation  is  required,  and  jj^g  papers  which  need  more  circula- 
yet  the  sales  are  too  small  to  make  it  however,  to  compare  favorably  with 


newspapers,  have  produced  results,  but  as 
a  rule  the  public  is  opposed  to  them.  To 
help  a  candidate  in  the  contest  to  win  a 
prize,  the  public  is  often  comiK'lled  to 
buy  subscriptions  for  long  peritids  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Sometimes  readers  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  are  compelled  to  help  more  than  one 
candidate  in  the  same  contest,  and  in  a 
general  way  the  contest  creates  ill-will 
toward  the  newspaper  conducting  it. 

Bargain  otters  are  used  by  some  ;iews- 
ptipers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new 
readers,  but  primarily  to  g.-t  renewals 
within  a  short  space  of  time  I  his  plan 
usually  prtKluces  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
one  time,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
income  is  rather  lean,  and  in  the  end 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  but  a  def¬ 
icit  in  the  cost  of  handling  this  particular 
classification  of  circulation. 

Travel  accident  insurance  offered  in 
connection  with  newspaper  circulation, 
has  grown  in  practice  in  recent  years. 
Some  of  the  strongest  and  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  use  it.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  usually  pays  the  full  cost  for  this 
service,  while  in  some  instances,  policies 
are  issued  at  slightly  less  than  cost  to 
meet  competition. 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  building  is  sometimes  due  to  dis¬ 
putes  with  readers,  who  failed  to  get 
benefits  they  thought  they  should  have  in 
case  of  accident  not  covered  by  the  lerms 
of  the  policy. 

.-\nother  objection  is  that  the  insurance 
must  be  offered  from  year  to  year,  and 
while  producing  results  in  most  c.ases,  is 
expensive  and  requires  a  substantial  cleri¬ 
cal  force  to  handle. 

A  newspaper  with  a  large  coverage,  in 
adopting  insurance,  usually  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  many  of  its  old  readers, 
getting  only  a  small  percentage  of  new 
business. 

The  service  "may  be  called  a  good-will 
builder,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  make 
it  a  continuous  performance. 

Circulation  secured  without  outside  in¬ 
fluences  as  described,  and  built  solely 
upon  the  merit  of  the  newspaper,  is  after 
all  the  result-producing  circulation  for 
the  advertiser. 


inducive  for  a  boy  to  stay. 


their  stronger  competitors,  in  order  to 


In  country  towns,  with'n_  beyond  secure  a  higher  advertising  rate,  must 
t^  trading  area,  circulation  is  built  along  “schemes”  outside  of  the  ordi- 

the  same  lines  as  m  the  city.  The  news-  circulation  building  to  get  results, 

paper  representatives  are  designated  -j-q  produce  circulation  on  merit  ah.ne  is 
either  as  agents  or  newsdealers,  aiid  a  of  the  question  in  manv  cases.  If 

certain  part  of  their  circulation  is  deliv-  newspapers  in  a  particular  locality 

ered  into  the  home,  and  the  rest  sc'ld  on  p^, 35^55  merit,  it  ^comes  extremely  diffi- 
the  streets  or  at  the  stores.  _  £qj.  weaker  newspaper  to  make 

Some  newspapers  have  salaried  repre-  headway  without  the  use  of  schemes, 
sentatives  in  the  larger  towns  who  con-  Merchandise  premiums  have  been  suc- 
duct  t^  business  as  it  is  handled  in  the  cessfully  used  in  many  cases,  but  usually 
city.  They  look  after  transfers  of  bun-  ^he  articles  used  to  promote  circulation, 
dies  of  newspapers  from  one  transporta-  jn  (jjrect  competition  with  the  goods 
tion  line  to  another,  canvass,  look  after  hy  ^he  advertiser  from  whom  the 

complaints,  stops,  and  verify  new  orders,  publisher  is  constantly  soliciting  space. 
They  distribute  copies  to  newsboys,  news-  jhe  main  criticism  of  flie  use  of  pre¬ 
dealers  and  carriers,  selling  at  the  whole-  ujiums  is  that  the  aVerige  prospect  is 
•  .  .  more  influenced  bv  the  use  of  the 

This  arrangement  permits  tnese  «ib-  premium  than  bv  the  newspaper  he  is 
dealers  to  earn  the  usual  profit  The  subscribe  for,  and  renewals  are 

special  agent  gets  his  pay  from  the  pub-  j^^rd  to  get  unless  the  use  of  premiums 


lisher.  This  is  the  best  and  rnost  effec¬ 
tive  method  for  outside  circulation,  hut  is 
expensive,  and  is  not  in  general  use. 

The  Indianapolis  News  covers  all  its 
country  territory  in  this  manner. 

Since  the  building  of  hard  surface 
highways,  and  the  improvements  _  of 
roads  in  general  throughout  the  ration, 
a  different  mode  of  delivery  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  living  in  obscure  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  adopted. 

Evening  newspapers  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  evening  R.F.D.  delivery, 
are  establishing  motor  delivery  of  their 
own,  and  although  the  expense  is  large, 
it  is  not  much  greater  tlian  if  the  mails 
were  resorted  to  at  prevailing  postal 
rates. 

This  new  method  of  delivery  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  heretofore  not  reached  in 
the  evening,  has  caused  most  newspapers 
operating  under  this  new  system,  to  dis¬ 
continue  “predating”  its  mail  editions, 
and  instead  giving  service  to  country 
readers,  similar  to  that  given  citjL  sub¬ 
scribers.  ^  g 

During  October  The  News  deliv#ed  a 
dailv  average  of  22,030  copie#  to  agents, 
dealers  and  individual  subscribers  in  the 
trading  area  in  this  way. 


is  continued. 

Popularity  contests,  used  by  some 
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The  Place 
to  Push  Sales— 

Kaniai — nuuls  ooniiikUy  proiperoui 
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PROGRESSIVE 

NEWSPAPERS 

now  use  our  Complete 
Checking  Proof  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  simple  and 
practical  solution  to 
their  checking  proof 
problems . 


The  following  is  our  “C” 
list  of  satisfied  subscrib- 


Camden,  N.  J. — Courier 
Camden,  N.  J. — Post 
Canton,  O. — Repository 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa — Gazette 
Charlotte,  N.  C. — Observer 
Charleston,  S.  C. — News-Cour. 
Charleston,  S.  C. — Post 
Chicago,  Ill. — American 
Chicago,  Ill. — Herald-Ex. 
Chicago,  Ill. — Tribune 
Cincinnati,  O. — Post 
Cleveland,  O. — Press 
Columbia,  S.  C. — State 
Columbus,  O. — Dispatch 
Columbus,  O. — State  Journal 
Concord,  N.  H. — Monitor-Pat. 
Coimcil  Bluffs,  la.,  Non-Par’l 


PROGRESS  REPORT: 

During  the  past  two 
weeks  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  starting  our 
two  months’  trial  test 
demonstration  on  the 
following  publications: 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Knickerbocker 
Press  &  Eve  News 
Brockton,  Mass. — Enterprise 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Press 
Providence,  R.  I. — News 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Union-St. 
Utica,  N.  Y. — Observer-Dis, 
Youngstown,  O. — Telegram 


II  ^^tAdvertisii 

CHECKING  BURE 
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EMJj 


638  So.  OUrk  St. 
OHIOAOO 


79  Madison  Avo. 
HEW  TOBX 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  13,  1926 


PLAN  TO  TELL  PUBLIC 
ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Five-Year  Educational  Campaign  to  Be 
Discussed  by  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
1.  A.  A.  Advertising  Com- 


W.  Frank  McCli're 


Creation  of  a  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  advertising  will  be  the  keynote 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Commission  o  f 
the  International 
Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  in  Chicago 
Nov.  15  and  16, 
according  to  an 
announcement  by 
the  chairman,  W. 
Frank  McClure, 
vice-president  of 
the  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Definite  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  five-year 
program  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
advertising  among  people  generally  will 
come  at  the  meeting  with  organization  of 
a  commission  committee  of  eighteen  lead¬ 
ing  representatives  of  various  fields  of 
advertising. 

-A  generous  part  of  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  program  has  been  set  aside  for  open 
discussion  of  this  educational  undertak¬ 
ing,  declared  by  many  advertising  men  to 
be  the  most  important  and  constructive 
work  ever  instituted  by  the  commission. 
The  discussion  will  treat  such  questions 
as  these : 

Has  advertising  raised  the  standards 
of  living  ? 

Has  advertising  reduced  the  cost  of 
products  to  the  consumer? 

W  hat  is  the  relation  of  advertising  to 
public  health  ? 

What  is  the  educational  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising? 

Commission  members  have  been  asked 
to  take  suggestions  to  the  meeting  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee  in  formulat¬ 
ing  its  program. 

It  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  since  its  reorganization  as  the 
■“congress  of  organized  advertising”  at 
the  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association,  when  seats  in 
the  assembly  were  voted  to  accredited 
representatives  of  Advertising  Clubs, 
Federation  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs,  Sustaining  Membership,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  from  the  twenty-seven  na¬ 
tional  organizations  of  specific  advertis¬ 
ing  interests  who  formerly  constituted  the 
body. 

Chairman  McClure  will  preside  at  all 
sessions,  and  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Advertising  .As¬ 
sociation  and  president  of  the  Dictaphone 
Corporation,  New  York,  will  participate 
in  the  meeting  and  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  plan  of 
the  Commission  of  giving  its  depart¬ 
mental  representatives  opportunity  to 
present  discussions  of  the  constructive 
work  of  their  organizations,  Merritt  Lum 
of  the  A.  \V.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago, 
representing  the  .Associated  Business 


Papers ;  Theodore  R.  Gerlach  of  the  Ger- 
lach-Barklow  Company,  Joliet,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Advertising  Specialty  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Ezra  Clark  of  Buchanan, 
Michigan,  representing  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  -Advertisers’  -Association,  will  be 
the  principal  speakers  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Messrs.  Lum,  and  Gerlach,  will 
tell  what  their  organizations  are  doing 
to  make  advertising  pay  the  advertiser 
better,  and  Mr.  Clark  will  describe  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Industrial 
Advertisers. 

Plans  for  the  1927  convention  of  the 
International  -Advertising  Association 
will  be  reported  by  Joseph  Moorhead  of 
Denver,  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  general  local  con¬ 
vention  committee. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Edw'ard 
L.  Greene  of  New  York,  director  of  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  who 
will  discuss  the  new  plan  of  operation 
of  the  Bureau. 


CPbituary 

WILLIAM  D.  CHANDLER,  63,  pub- 
^  lisher  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Monitor  from  1898  to  1923,  died  Nov. 

5  in  that  city  following  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  .Republican  Press  -Associa¬ 
tion  from  1883  to  1892.  He  was  a  33d 
degree  Mason  and  former  postmaster  of 
Concord.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  sons. 

Thomas  J.  Golding,  56,  at  one  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Herald,  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Nov.  3. 

James  H.  Wade,  60,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  as  linotype  operator  on  the  Nezo 
York  American,  died  in  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31. 

Mrs.  Lena  Rothschild  .Adler,  54. 
wife  of  E.  P.  Adler,  publisher  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times,  and  head 
of  the  Lee  Syndicate,  died  Oct.  30  in 
Kenilworth  sanitarium,  Chicago,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  Mrs.  -Adler  was  born 
in  Muscatine,  la.,  but  had  lived  in  Daven¬ 
port  since  childhood.  Beside  the  hus¬ 
band  she  leaves  a  son,  Philip  D.  Adler, 
publisher  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Courier,  and  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Charles  J.  Jaegle,  Sr.,  73,  founder 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Obserz’er, 
died  in  that  city  Nov.  6  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany  and 
located  in  Pittsburgh  in  1868.  In  1880 
he  was  made  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Beobachter,  which  post  he  retained  until 
July,  1898,  when  he  established  the 
Observer,  and  continued  as  publisher  of 
that  paper  until  10  years  ago.  He  is 
survived  by  three  sons  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Ralph  E.  Walker,  44,  editor  of  the 
Montezuma  (Ind.)  Enterprise  for  the 
last  18  months,  died  Nov.  3,  following  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

Peter  Goodman,  70,  pioneer  color 
pressman  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  in 
San  Francisco  recently  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter.  He  started  work  in  New 
A'ork  City  on  the  Journal,  later  going  to 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  During 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 


tion  he  ran  the  exhibition  color  presses, 
his  last  active  work. 

James  W.  Humphreys,  80,  a  pioneer 
editor  and  publisher,  at  one  time  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Colon  (Panama)  Tele¬ 
gram,  died  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edward  F.  Sullivan,  53,  for  many 
years  -Associated  Press  operator  on  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  died  recently 
after  a  long  illness. 

J.  H.  MiiiER,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Lees  Summit  (Mo.)  Journal,  died 
Oct.  28. 

R.  S.  Martin,  90,  senior  editor  of  the 
Hedrick  (la.)  Journal,  died  Nov.  1  after 
a  three  weeks’  illness.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  one  of  the  oldest 
active  newspapermen  in  the  state.  Two 
sons,  C.  J.  Martin,  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  paper,  and  W.  D.  Martin, 
Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  and  a  daughter  sur¬ 
vive. 

Robert  Kirkland  Kernigha.n,  69,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  “the  Khan,”  died  on  Nov.  4 
at  Rushdale  Farm,  Rockton,  Ont.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
and  was  later  editor  of  the  IVinnipeg 
(Man.)  Sun,  but  it  was  as  a  contributor 
of  verse  to  the  daily  press  that  he  was 
best  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Latterly  he  contributed  a  daily  poem  to 
the  Toronto  Evening  Telegram  and  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  his  verse  have  also  ap¬ 
peared. 

Mrs.  -Al  Spink,  wife  of  .A1  Spink,  dean 
of  -America’s  sports  writers  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Old-Timers’  Baseball  -Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  died  at  her  home  in  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  last  week.  Spink  is  also  ill  at 
his  home. 

Donald  Hanchett  Jeffries,  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  with  the  Kling-Gibson  com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  died  Nov.  8. 


WILUAM  D.  CHANDLER 

William  D.  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Evening  Monitor  from 
1898  to  1923  and  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Republican  Press  -Association 
from  1892  to  1898,  died  in  Concord,  N. 
H.,  Nov.  5,  following  an  operation. 


T  N  tome  cities,  the  ‘leeifing’* 
newspaper  may  hare  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  psdd  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  erening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 
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more  circulation  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line. 


Daily 

236, 06S 


Sunday 

296,442 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exetusive  Advertising  Representative 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

"South  America's  Greatest 
Newspaper" 


T.  J.  GOLDING  DIES 

Thomas  J.  Golding,  56,  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  is  dead  at  San  Antonio,  where 
for  five  years  he  had  been  chemist  in¬ 
spector  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  in  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana,  where  he  held  executive  positions 
on  papers  of  the  Leeds  interests.  Moving 
west  later,  he  was  for  several  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  l^os  Angeles  Herald. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-.Amer- 
ican  and  World  wars. 


NEWS  FROM  QUEEN’S  TRAIN 

Se.vttle, — It  is  understood  that  Steve 
Womple,  engineer  of  the  royal  train,  will 
be  tossed  out  of  the  cab  tomorrow.  Col. 
Carroll  doesn’t  like  his  face. 

m  *  * 

Spokane,  Wash., — The  special  train 
bearing  Queen  Marie  and  her  party 
stopped  just  outside  the  city  today  to 
throw  off  additional  friends  of  the 
Queen. 


Thorough  Coverage  in  One  of  the 
World’s  Richest  Buying  Centers — 
Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
Produce  Results 

^ittjBfburgb  OBa^ette  Cimeji 

(HominB  and  Sunday) 

AND 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 

(Eveninf  azoept  Sunday) 

Tlieie  newtpapara  in  Bewa  and  Adver- 
tUlng  have  the  confldenoa  of  their 
readeri. 

Their  r  e  a  d  e  r  e  have  the  power  to 
purcheao. 

Sold  Singly  or  Combined 
UBBAN  B.  DICE,  Nat’l  Adyg.  Mgr. 
Gazette  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  M.  BUBKB.  Inc., 

1487  Broadway,  New  York. 

122  S.  Michigan  Bird.,  Chicago. 
Conatltntlon  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

B.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY, 

742  Market  Street,  San  Prancleco,  Cal. 

TTmes  Bldg.,  Loe  Angeles,  Onl. 
Whito-Henry-Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


EVIDENCE 

The  Ootober  first  Oovemment  Statomant 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  showed  that  the 
average  daily  inoreaie  in  cironlatlon  ef 
the  Tribune  over  the  preoeding  aiz 
monthi’  period  was 

4053 

The  second  Tampa  paper  shewed  an 
average  inoreate  during  tha  eame  period 
of 

235 

Readeri  and  advartliera  in  Tampa  and 
the  Tampa  trade  territory  are  eomlaf 
more  and  more  to  nppreolnto  the  merit 
of  South  Tlorlda’s  leading  newapaper. 

The  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune 

S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Representativet  in  Natumal  Field 
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- — — —  cents  per  line  for  display  type. 

DON’T  SELL  CLASSIRED  AS  Our  charges  now  are  almost  entirely  on 
ArkvrcD'riGiMr'  ^  basis  and  our  net  earnings 

from  classified  are  only  .018  per  line  less 
than  from  local  display.  Operating  on 
(Conlmiird  from  page  6)  this  basis  makes  rate  increases  a  very 

_ _ ! _ _ _  simple  matter  and  the  newspaper  obtains 

the  increase  immediately  instead  of  get- 
should  be  large  enough  to  fortify  the  ting  it  gradually  over  a  period  of  twelve 
publisher  against  sudden  and  unexpected  months.  It  also  eliminates  the  unfairness 
increase  in  production  costs.  to  advertisers  whose  contracts  have  just 

Classified  advertising  is  a  service  that  or  are  about  to  expire  when  the  in- 
the  newspaper  performs  for  the  advertiser  crease  becomes  effective  as  against  those 
and  reader,  or  it  is  nothing.  I  have  al-  who  have  signed  new  contracts  just  pre- 
wavs  felt,  therefore,  that  when  rate  in-  vious  to  the  increase, 
creases  were  being  made  that  this  should  In  making  these  revisions  we  have 
be  a  consideration  in  addition  to  the  never  had  a  decrease  in  volume  and  fur- 
items  I  have  just  mentioned.  If  it  were  ther,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  news- 
possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  value  that  paper  that  has  lost  volume  because  of 
each  classified  ad  renders  to  every  adver-  rate  increases.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
tiser,  I  would  say  that  the  rate  should  be  presents  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
based  on  that  service  alone,  but  inas-  rates  can  be  increased  without  affecting 
much  as  it  cannot  be  determined  with  any  patronage  and  also  of  the  fact  that  ad- 
degree  of  exactness,  an  arbitrary  value  vertisers  will  pay  a  high  rate  for  the 
should  be  arrived  at  based  on  sound  service  that  classified  performs.  Just  a 


theory.  years  ago,  the  rate  was  .30  per  line;  i 

For  instance,  the  Reliable  Mfg.  Co.  need  jt  now  is  .65  l^r  line  daily  and  $1  per  ’ 
a  factory  superintendent,  they  place  an  ad  hne  Sundays.  They  are  now  publishing 
in  your  newspaper  and  a  few  hours  after  from  seven  to  eleven  pages  daily  and  up 
the  ad  appears  they  are  in  communication  fo  thirty  pages  on  Sunday  and  it  is  gen- 
with  practically  every  man  in  their  com-  erally  understood  that  their  revenue  from 
munity  qualified  to  take  the  job  and  their  classified  is  well  over  $5,000,000  per  year, 
need  is  filled.  Assuming  that  a  three-line  I  know  of  a  newspaper  not  the  dominating 
ad  was  used,  the  charge  would  vary  from  medium  published  in  a  metropolitan  city 
20  cents  to  $3.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  whose  revenue  from  classified  in  a  com- 
instead  of  charging  so  much  per  line  that  -^'^^rs  has  been  increased 

the  charge  was  made  on  a  basis  of  serv-  $/30,U(W  per  year. 

ice  rendered,  and  that  the  general  man-  If  the  correct  method  in  arriving  at 
ager  of  this  factory  came  into  your  office  the  selling  price  of  classified  advertising 
and  said  “I  need  a  superintendent,  and  is  on  a  basis  of  manufacturing  costs,  is 
what  will  you  charge  to  get  one  for  me?”  there  any  sane  argument  that  can  be  ad- 
your  answer  would  be,  vanced  for  charging  a  different  rate  for  so 

J'S  S'f  rms  K“r;ie’ 

u,  ,4 « .or.h  ™ch  »or. 

Haying  4  other  ~  *'>  Si &liig  bSS 

superintendent  ^o  you  suppose  that  th,s  newspaper  ethics  to 

general  manager  would  refuse  to  pay  the  ^^arge  advertising  customers  according  to 
price  you  asked  and  wouldnt  a  hundred  supposed  ability  to  pay?  Phvsicians 

dollars  be  a  y  and  men  of  other  professioL  do  this  and 

secure  a  competent  man  to  run  his  fac  being  continually  severely  criticized 

tory.  Yet,  the  maxamum  charged  by  any  condemned  for  it. 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  wou  Since  the  manufacturing  cost  of  an  ad- 
be  $1  per  Ime  or  $3  for  the  service.  yertisement  under  one  classification  is 
The  big  point  that  I  am  driving  at  is  to  identical  with  that  under  any  other  classi- 
make  you  understand  that  classified  is  not  fication,  there  should  be  no  difference  in 
exactly  advertising  as  we  understand  ad-  the  rate  the  newspaper  charges.  I  also 
vertising  to  be,  but  instead  is  a  distinct  stated  that  I  advocate  a  flat  rate  to  all 
service  performed  by  the  newspaper  and  advertisers.  I  know  that  there  are  still 
that  the  advertiser  places  a  service  value  many  publishers  and  advertising  man- 
on  it  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  on  that  agers  who  will  not  agree  with  me.  For 
basis.  I  am  an  advocate  of  charging  for  years  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
classified  on  that  basis — of  cost,  plus  serv-  space  used  by  contract  advertisers  and  it 
ice  value,  of  charging  a  rate  as  much  is  my  opinion  that  an  advertiser  buys  only 
more  than  is  charged  for  display  to  make  the  space  that  he  has  need  for  and  not 
the  net  rate  for  classified  equal  to  or  because  of  any  contract  obligation. 

more  than  from  display.  Also  the  same _ 

rate  for  all  classifications  and  a  flat  rate 

to  all  advertisers,  with  the  exception  of  'TIDC 

time  orders  and  daily  insertion  contracts  AU-TIPS 

on  a  yearly  basis. 

I  have  probably  had  as  much  experience  “  - - — • 

with  making  rate  increases  as  any  classi-  Comply,  ^  Madison  ave- 


with  making  rate  increases  as  any  classi-  ^  Madison  ave- 

fied  manager  Nine  years  ago  the  rate  Mason’s”  Arms  WoA^ 

charged  by  the  Globe-Democrat  to  tran-  street,  Fitchburg.  .Mass.,  revolvers,  shot  guns 
sients  for  solid  agate  was  10  cents  per  “id  vel^ir^des. 

line,  to  contract  advertisers  the  rate  was  n^TTfe  Bldg.,  I.ouisvinr^"^Han~ing°he 
.09  and  to  real  estate  agents  .0/3.  Ihe  advertising  of  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Brillon, 


national  rate  was  the  same. 


Wis.,  farm  implements. 


Rates  were  gradualiy  increased  until  stJ^r^s^^"p|“*g  thf^unt^ f  Ae^HaT 
now  the  rate  for  transients  for  solid  away  Baking  Company.  10  High  street,  Boston, 
agate  is  .35,  contract  advertisers  .33,  real  products,  vitamine  bread  and  cream 

estate  agents  .33  daily,  .35  Sundays  and  Frank  A  Co.,  14  Stone  street.  New 

the  national  rate  is  .40  daily  and  .50  Sun-  York.  Directing  the  advertising  of  Distantone 
days,  for  headings  and  matter  set  in  dis-  Radios.  Inc.,  of  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  radio  receiving 
play  type  the  rate  is  .40  daily  and  50  Joh«on  A  Mann,  350  Madison  ave- 

Sundays.  We  do  not  make  contracts  for  nue.  New  York.  Placing  the  account  of  The 
Help  Wanted  advertisements  or  with  real  Comply,  117  Heath  street.  Boston. 


estate  agents.  We  have  very  few  bulk  Toni«"^°'’‘*  ^  * 

contracts  in  force  and  these  are  mostly  Lyoti  Aihrertising  Agency,  Inc.,  270  Madison 

with  automobile  dealers.  avenue.  New  York.  Handling  the  account  of 

n.,,  *  -j  *1.  I  j  ^  II-  I'tcbe  St  Co.,  Inc.,  109  West  S7th  street, 

Uur  contracts  provide  that  the  adver-  New  York,  radio  sets, 
tiser  must  pay  the  transient  rate  during  Harry  C  Michaels  Company,  113  Lexington 

the  life  of  the  contract  and  at  its  expira-  ^vertising  of 

tion  It  the  s^ce  contracted  for  has  been  New  York. 

used  and  paid  for,  the  Globe-Democrat  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  Inc.,  Tribune 

will  refund  the  amount  due  at  the  con-  Chicago.  Placing  ^e  accoimt  of  (^orge 

T'i.’  r  £  s.  a.  •  D.  Kopcr  Corp.,  707  So.  Main  street,  Rockford, 

tract  rate.  This  form  of  contract  eltmi-  m..  ranges  and  furnaces, 
nates  short  rate  charges  entirely.  Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  110  West  34th 

The  discount  allowed  to  rontrart  ad-  New  York.  Has  been  appointed  to  handle 

verf:c».c  •  1  to  contract  ao-  advertising  account  of  the  Vanguard  Press, 

vertisers  is  only  2  cents  per  line  for  agate  inc..  New  York. 


t7(/ 


$723,803,000— 
Indiana’s  Annual  Value  of 
Manufactured  Goods 


In  7,915  establishments  are  engaged  227,580  wage  earners 
who  produce  annually  $723,803,000  worth  of  manufactured 
products.  The  leading  industries  are  the  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  employing  25,888  with  an  average  output  of 
$246,000,000  annually. 

Most  of  these  industries  employ  skilled  labor  at  high  wages. 
These  people  live  in  communities  where  they  own  their 
homes,  educate  their  children  properly  and  enjoy  home 
life  in  its  fullest  measure.  These  people  are  the  back-bone 
of  Indiana’s  great  wealth. 

They  are  all  potential  buyers  of  every  class  of  product  and 
commodity  that  is  used  and  consumed  today.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  of  every  national 
advertiser  who  has  a  product  to  sell. 


*Columbus  Republican  . 

.  (E) 

Circulation 

4,851 

Rate  for 
6,000  Unea 

.03 

tConnersville  News-Examiner... 

. (E) 

4,827 

.025 

fDecatur  Democrat . 

. (E) 

3,204 

.025 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (M) 

36,070 

.08 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . . 

. (S) 

28,910 

.08 

•Fort  Wavne  News-Sentinel  . . . . 

. (E) 

43,021 

.10 

•Gary  Post-Tribune . 

. (E) 

16,503 

.06 

••Huntington  Press  . 

...(M&S) 

5,129 

.025 

flndianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

127,079 

,25 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(M)  7.87B 

•  (E)  13,583 

[  21,461 

.06 

ILa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

7,069 

.04 

••Marion  Chronicle  . 

. (E) 

9,364 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,021 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

(M)  9,751 ) 

(E)  17.037  ( 

26,788  , 

.07 

tSonth  Bend  News-Times . . 

. (S) 

25,089 

.07 

tSouth  Bend  Tribune _ (S)  21.874  .(E) 

22,756 

.06 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune . 

,...(E&S) 

23,273 

.06 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 
•A.  B.  C.  Statement.  October  1,  1926. 
tGovernment  Statement,  October  1,  1926. 
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A.  N.  A.  TO  MAKE  STUDY  OF 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


most  costs  have  materially  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  tew  years. 

"The  big  advertising  interests,  newspa¬ 
pers,  periodicals,  agencies,  and  others  are 
sincerely  co-operating  in  eliminating 
wastes  and  increasing  the  returns  on  ex¬ 
penditures.  Greater  progress  along  these 
lines  should  be  made  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  advertising. 

"The  ante  to  get  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field  and  stay  in  successfully  is 
much  higher  today  than  ever  before.  In 
the  past  it  was  possible  to  buy  quarter 
pages  and  get  your  message  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  today  the  advertiser  must  buy 
pages,  color,  or  spreads.  The  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  results  and  holding  dominance  lias 
greatly  increased. 

“There  are  several  dangerous  factors 
that  should  be  met  before  economic  laws 
begin  to  take  effect  with  unpleasant  re¬ 
sults. 

“Among  these  factors  are ; 

“1.  The  race  for  circulation,  frequently 
forced  by  competition,  that  creates  an  in¬ 
crease  of  rate  and  a  decrease  in  reader 
interest. 

"2.  The  use  of  forced  methods  that 
may  be  abused  in  creating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  this  fictitious  circulation. 

“3.  The  development  of  sales  outside 
of  logical  trading  areas  or  at  periods  in 
the  day  or  in  sections  of  the  city  when 
and  where  circulation  is  of  little  value  to 
the  advertiser. 

“4.  The  development  beyond  sound  eco¬ 
nomics  of  high  pressure  space  selling. 

“5.  Publications  of  a  size  that  material¬ 
ly  decrease  the  visibility  of  the  advertis- 
ing. 

“6.  Special  editions. 

“7.  Free  reading  abuses,  such  as  exist 
in  the  automobile  field ;  and  other  points 
which  publishers  themselves  know  are  not 
sound. 

“All  of  this  is  of  increasing  danger  be¬ 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  time  available  for 
reading.  This  is  due  to  changing  Ameri¬ 
can  habits,  radio,  hard  roads,  the  automo¬ 
bile,  etc. 

“The  ante  for  getting  results  through 
advertising  has  been  raised.  We  must 
face  facts  and  work  together  to  strength¬ 
en  mediums  and  eliminate  those  factors 
that  are  not  good  for  advertising,  and 
which  in  the  long  run  will  be  bad  for  pub¬ 
lishers. 

‘Trom  contact  with  many  of  the  keen¬ 
est  minds  in  the  newspaper  business,  I 
know  that  publishers  recognize  that  many 
dangerous  tendencies  are  at  work,^  and  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  big  con¬ 
structive  movement.  The  big  buyers  of 
advertising  are  in  a  position,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  publishers,  to  render  an  in¬ 
estimable  service  to  advertising  in  general 
and  to  gradually  change  iinsound  prac¬ 
tices  before  harsh  economic  laws  force 
such  changes.” 

S.  E.  Conybeare.  reporting  for  the 
A.  X.  A.  agency'  committee  stated  that 
the  committee  had  made  a  thorough  study 
of  agency  contracts,  and  that  it  had  con¬ 
cluded  there  can  he  no  standardized  form 
of  contract. 

“It  is  an  individual  relationship  between 
the  advertiser  and  the  agency,”  ilr.  Cony¬ 
beare  reported.  “You  must  demand  an 
individual  service  from  the  agency  suited 
to  your  needs.  There  can  he  no  standard¬ 
ized  service  which  will  fit  a  general  con¬ 
tract. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  organization  ipecializing  tolelr  in 
newspaper  building  design,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  production  problems. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

NeofsPaptr  Buildintt 
Plant  Layontj 
Production,  Optration 

120  West  42nd  Street  New  York 


“Don’t  sign  a  contract  on  the  grounds 
that  ‘everyone  else  is  doing  it.’  'Ihe  con¬ 
tract  should  cover  your  specific  service 
needs.” 

R.  K.  Leavitt,  secretary  of  the  A.  N. 
reported  on  the  progress  made  during 
the  past  year  on  the  question  of  color 
standardization.  Advertisers  are  seexirg 
four  standardized  colors  which  must  be 
used  by  all  publications,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  color  advertising. 

The  need  for  standardization  arose 
from  the  fact  that  often  colors  wnich  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  engraver's  proofs  camiot  be 
duplicated  by  the  various  magazines 
printing  the  copy,  resulting  in  dissatis- 
laction  to  the  advertiser. 

1  he  .American  -Association  of  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  and  many  large  engraving 
companies  are  working  with  the  A.  -X.  A. 
for  four-color  standardization,  Mr. 
Leavitt  said. 

“  W  hen  we  achieve  the  standardized 
colors,  we  intend  to  print  a  color  book 
for  the  use  of  advertisers,  agencies,  en¬ 
gravers  and  publishers,”  he  stated.  “It 
will  then  be  possible  for  the  advertiser  to 
check  publisher  s  proofs,  and  determine 
whether  specified  color  is  being  used.  We 
will  urge  the  -A.  -\.  -A.  to  specify  the 
standardized  inks,  and  demand  that  pub¬ 
lishers  use  them. 

Intertwined  in  the  convention  program 
with  the  study  of  newspaper  circulation 
was  a  penetrating  study  in  the  new  psy¬ 
chology  supervised  by  John  B.  Watson, 
Ph.  U.,  vice-president  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  The  psychology 
course  was  delivered  in  a  series  of  three 
lectures,  the  first  delivered  Tuesday 
morning,  the  second  Tuesday  afternoon, 
just  before  the  circulation  clinic,  and  the 
third  Wednesday  morning. 

It  was  his  intention,  Mr.  Watson  said, 
to  take  the  bunk  out  of  psychology.  Psy¬ 
chology  has  been  overworked  through 
popular  interest  in  it  and  through  popular 
interpretation,  he  declared,  and  then  told 
the  advertisers  “There  is  no  single  prin¬ 
ciple  in  psychology  we  can  apply  directly 
to  advertising  and  selling. 

“One  of  the  main  errors  we  make,”  he 
stated,  “is  that  people  are  born  instead  of 
being  made,  and  that  there  is  a  standard¬ 
ized  appeal  we  can  make  to  all  human 
beings. 

“There  are  no  born  salesmen ;  there  are 
no  born  advertising  men. 

“The  real  business  of  psychology  is  to 
study  what  human  beings  do,  in  order  to 
judge  what  they  will  do.  The  whole  psy¬ 
chological  problem  is  solved  when,  given 
a  stimulus,  you  can  predict  a  response, 
and  vice  versa. 

“The  whole  tendency  today  is  to  throw 
out  the  old  terminology  of  psychology, 
the  stream  of  consciousness,  heredity, 
etc.,  and  substitute  environment  instead. 

“Fear,  rage  and  love  are  the  three  basic 
mechanisms  which  affect  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  action.  Many  sales  have  been 
lost  because  the  prospect  was  bigger  than 
the  salesman,  or  had  a  louder  voice.  The 
salesman  was  dominated  by  fear  me¬ 
chanisms  inculcated  in  him  while  very 
young,  and  which  he  may  not  even  be 
aware  of.” 

In  his  third  talk  Wednesday  morning 
Mr.  Watson  applied  to  adults  in  industry 
the  fundamentals  of  behavorism,  ex- 
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plained  in  his  two  previous  lectures. 

He  denounced  as  “rank  charlatanism” 
the  claims  of  those  who  maintain  they 
can  “pick  men”  for  executive  and  sales 
positions  by  head  measurements,  reading 
of  photographs,  diagnosis  of  handwriting, 
etc. 

"Business  men  should  throw  out  these 
fakirs  %yho  are  now  taking  from  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually 
out  of  industry  with  bunk  ‘readings’  and 
other  so-called  tests  for  picking  sales¬ 
men,”  he  declared.  “Some  even  claim 
they  can  pick  men  by  studying  their  hair 
color,  texture  of  skin,  etc.  -All  of  it  is 
bunk  from  the  word  go.” 

Mr.  Watson  said  it  is  impossible  even 
for  a  trained  psychologist  to  differentiate 
between  an  intelligent  person  and  a 
feeble  minded  one  by  the  above  tests. 

“Pick  six  feeble  minded  persons,  and 
six  intelligent  men,  groom  them  carefully 
and  then  dress  them  all  in  evening  clothes,, 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  separate  them  into 
their  correct  groups  by  use  of  any  of  the 
above  tests,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Watson  also  landed  a  healthy  blow 
upon  the  pate  of  that  highly  regarded 
industrial  factotum,  the  “efficiency  man.” 

“Outside  of  discovering  the  obvious 
facts  as  to  whether  a  man  is  cleanly  and 
dresses  tidily,  an  efficiency  man  can  tell 
little  about  his  aptitude  for  his  position 
by  ‘sitting  in’  with  him  for  a  few  days,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Watson  recommended  the  trial  and 
error  method — giving  the  man  a  month 
on  the  job,  and  then  deciding  whether  he 
will  eventually  “make  good.” 

He  also  said  he  would  investigate  the 
following  points  regarding  an  applicant 
for  a  position : 

1.  His  education,  not  putting  too  much 
stress  upon  a  college  degree.  If  a  man 
quit  school,  find  out  why — whether  he 
was  tcc  lazv  to  continue. 

2.  How  many  jobs  he  has  held  since 
leaving  school,  and  whether  he  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  salary  and  opportunity  with 
each  new  post. 

3.  His  recreation  chart,  whether  he  is 
proficient  at  any  game  or  sport.  Pro- 


enie  eamlit 

These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 

ebe  QMU) 

Pulitzer  Buitdiiic,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  ChIcacL 
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ficiency,  or  an  intense  liking  for  any 
recreation  from  bridge  to  golf  indicates 
ability  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

“So-called  mental  tests  should  be  used 
cautiously,”  Mr.  Watson  said  in  closing. 
“They  indicate  thought  processes,  the 
amount  or  erudition,  you  might  say,  but 
they  cannot  indicate  how  a  man  will  act 
when  confronted  by  a  specific  problem. 

“Study  human  beings,  what  they  do, 
what  stimuli  they  respond  to,  if  you  would 
write  compelling  advertising  copy,”  he 
said  in  answer  to  a  question. 

“Ring  doorbells,  talk  to  people,  to  learn 
their  responses.  Give  more  emphasis  to 
this,  and  employ  better  people  to  do  your 
interviewing,  and  you  will  have  far  better 
information  upon  markets  and  people. 
When  you  are  close  to  the  people  your 
copy  will  write  itself. 

“Make  your  advertising  vie  with  the 
news  in  interest  and  your  selling  problem 
will  have  been  solved.” 

The  psychology  course  was  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  -AX-A  programs,  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent  Hall  declared.  .i 


Buffalo,  Tho  Wondor  City  of  Amoriea 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertised  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Homme 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publlabar 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  Repreeentativas 
Marbridge  Bldg.  TrSiune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  IlL 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

I’hiladelpiiia  Boston 


Morning  Paper 
Territory 

Salt  Lake  City  (its  suburbs  and  its 
surrounding  territory)  is  and  always  has 
been  strongly  morning  paper  territory. 
Look  at  the  circulation  and  advertising 
figures  for  proof: — 

1925  Tribune  td  Paper  3d  Paper 

Adv.  Linage.  10,718,316  6,812,248  4,709,348 
Circulation 
(June  30-26) 

Daily  ....  41,788  88,065  80,750 
Sunday  ..  70,014  85,271 

€bc  «S>aIt  Hahc  Cribune 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

— Sole  Eastern  Agents— 

New  York — Chicago — Detroit 
St.  Louis — Kansas  City — Atlanta 

M.  C.  MOGENSEN  &  CO..  Inc. 

— Pacific  Coast  Representatives — 

San  Francisco — Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  ?iovem  her  13,  1926 


Members  listened  diligently  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Barnes,  of  the  Edison  Lamp 
\\  atson’s  exposition  of  tins  intricate  new  orks  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
approach  to  understanding  the  human  be-  "as  cliairman  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
ing  and  the  forces  whicti  have  moulded  mittee. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  KEYNOTE  IS  GREATER 
REVENUE 


and  still  mould  Ins  actions. 


The  retailers'  slant  on  national  adver-  attendance  were : 


Among  prominent  advertising  men  in 


{Continued  from  page  4) 


tising  was  told  by  Frank  ll.  Cole,  of  As-  ,  J-  Allee,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 


bury  Park,  N.  J.,  advertising  manager  of  Company;  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Willard  Stor- 
the" Peter  Henderson  Company  ana  pro-  age  Battery  Company;  K.  U.  Baldwin, 


prietor  of  the  Frank  H.  Cole  Company.  Simonds  Saw  &  Steel  Company;  L.  H. 


He  gave  the  follow  ing  "doii'ts’  to  the  Bartlett,  Eastman  Ki^dak  Company ;  T. 


advertisers : 


A.  Carroll,  E.  C.  .-Ktkins  &  Co. ;  E.  Cox, 


"Don't  overtrain  your  salesman.  It  Celotex  Company ;  G.  H.  Crofut,  Mallory 
doesn’t  set  well.  We  don’t  want  to  be  Hat  Company;  F.  R.  Davis,  General 
orated  to  by  youngsters  fresh  from  a  pe-  Electric  Company;  F.  T.  Denman,  Mer- 
riod  of  intensive  sales  training.  W  e  can  genthaler  Linotype  Company ;  C.  H.  Ga- 
always  detect  them.  W'e  want  a  man  ger,  W  elch  Grape  Juice  Company ;  C.  X. 
friendly  and  willing  to  aid  us  in  our  re-  Gates,  Goodyear  'lire  _&  Rubber  Corn- 
tail  problems.  Often  a  good  listener  is  pany :  W  .  1.  Grant,  W.  T.  Grant  Corn- 
better  than  a  high  pressure  talker.  pany ;  W .  R.  Green,  Charles  E.  Hires 

"Don’t  send  us  broadsides.  They  take  Company, 
up  more  room  in  our  waste  baskets  than  X’.  S.  Greensfelder,  Hercules  Powder 
you  are  entitled  to.  Company;  J.  L.  Grimes,  Wheeling  Steel 

“Don’t  make  your  advertising  helps  too  Company ;  W.  A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
machine-like,  too  perfect.  Often  your  X'emours  Company ;  R.  P.  Kelley,  Tim- 
dealer  copy  has  lost  the  human  touch,  ken  Roller  Bearing  Company;  W.  S. 
which  the  common  man  responds  to.  Lockwood.  Johns-Manville,  Inc.;  E.  B. 

“Don’t  put  prices  in  your  tie-up  copy,  Loveland,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  X’ew 
unless  your  regular  price  is  well  estab-  Jersey;  F.  W.  McElroy,  Alpha  Portland 
lished  and  well  known.  Cement  Company ;  Miss  M.  E.  O’Conner, 

“Don’t  send  window  displays.”  Fisk  Tire  Company;  Stanley  P.  Seward, 

Mr.  Cole  said  there  has  been  an  epi-  W'hite  Motor_  Company ;  Gu^  C.  Smith, 
demic  of  direct-by-mail  campaigns  by  Libby,  McNeill_&  Libby  ;  W.  C.  Sproull, 
the  manufacturers  for  dealers,  which  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company ;  C. 
dealers  have  not  at  all  appreciated.  W.  Stuart,  General  Electric  Company  ; 

“W’e  don’t  w'ant  our  customers  circu-  W'^.  W^  Watchell,  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
larized  by  another  firm,  even  if  we  handle  Company  ;  G.  G.  W  hitney,  Kelvinator 
its  products.  W'e  are  never  sure  that  the  Corporation;  M.  H.  Wright,  John  B. 
list  will  not  get  into  the  hands  of  other  Stetson  Company ;  J.  A.  Barron,  Knox 
firms,  where  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it.”  Hat  Company;  T.  I.  Crowell,  Jr.,  Col- 
Richard  H.  Lee,  of  New  York,  counsel  gate  &  Co.;  D.  R.  Erwin,  Cadillac  Motor 
for  the  National  Council  of  Business  Mail  Car  Company;  John  W.  Welles,  Coldak 
Users,  on  Tuesday,  told  the  A.  N.  A.  the  Corporation ;  H.  Beecher,  Society  Brand 
present  situation  in  the  campaign  for  low-  Clothes;  E.  T.  Welch,  Welch  Grape 
er  rates.  He  said  almost  every  member  of  Juice  Company;  O.  C.  Harn,  National 
Congress  is  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lead  Company ;  A.  M.  Taylor,  Franklin 
postal  department  should  not  necessarily  -Automobile  Company, 
be  self-sustaining,  a  big  change  from  the  — - - 

previous  attitude  He  asked  the  active  CHANGES  ON  JAPAN  ADVERTISER 
cooperation  of  all  A.  X.  A.  members  in 

the  fight  against  the  present  rates.  Hugh  Byas,  former  managing  editor  of 

Other  speakers  at  the  convention  were  the  Japan  Advertiser,  has  returned  to 
L.  D.  H.  Weld,  H.  K.  McCann  Com-  Tokio  to  resume  his  old  post  after  four 
panv,  on  “New  Tendencies  in  Market-  years  as  London  correspondent  of  the 
ing’’ ;  WTlliam  M.  Zintl,  director  of  sales,  same  newspaper.  In  Tokio,  Byas  suc- 
paint  division,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  ceeds  Frank  H.  Hedges,  who  becomes 
Company.  Wilmington,  Del.,  “National  contributing  editor,  and  who  left  Tokio 
Distribution  for  a  New  Product  in  Ninety  the  last  of  October  on  a  long  trip  through 
Days’’ ;  W.  T.  Grant,  president,  W.  T.  China,  India  and  Europe.  He  will  visit 
Grant  Chain  Stores,  “Chain  Store  Dis-  the  United  States  also  before  returning 
tribiition”;  O.  B.  Westphal,  vice-president  to  Tokio  about  a  year  hence.  A.  C.  Mac- 
and  general  sales  manager.  Jewel  Tea  Kenzie,  formerly  of  the  London  Times 
Company,  “Selling  Direct  to  the  Con-  and  more  recently  a  European  corre- 
sumer” ;  N.  S.  Greensfelder,  advertising  spondent  of  the  Chicago  Doily  News, 
manager,  Hercules  Powder  Company,  succeeded  Byas  as  London  correspondent. 

“New  Tendencies  in  Industrial  Advertis-  — - 

ing’’ ;  P.  B.  Zimmerman,  advertising  man-  Altruists,  the  movie  folks.  At  any  rate, 
ager.  National  Lamn  Works  of  General  a  New  York  American  headline  reads: 
Electric  Company,  “How  We  Sell  and  Ad-  “Marcus  Loew  Had  Pneumonia,  Kept  It 
vertising  to  Salesmen” ;  and  F.  W.  Love-  From  His  Friends.” — F.  P.  A.  in  New 
joy,  sales  manager.  Vacuum  Oil  Com-  York  World. 
pany,  “Gaining  Distribution  and  Over- 


Mr.  Friendly  advised  beginning  with 
a  small  increase,  perhaps  live  per  cent 
more  than  the  regular  rate,  and  then 
gradually  working  up.  The  biggest  de¬ 
mand  on  a  newspaper,  he  said,  are  for 
pages  two  and  three.  Sometimes  these 
bring  100  per  cent  above  the  flat  rate. 

“Where  a  newspaper  has  an  adequate 
local  rate  and  isn’t  forced  therefore  to 
establish  position  charges,  wouldn’t  that 
newspaper  by  charging  for  position  dis¬ 
count  the  value  of  other  linage  in  the 
paper  and  thus  impair  the  ultimate  rev¬ 
enue?”  Mr.  Thomason  asked. 

“Results  I«d:now  about  have  not  been 
decreased  linage  or  revenue,”  Mr. 
Friendly  responded.  “Merchants  who 
fight  the  position  charge  to  begin  with 
later  demand  position  and  fight  to  pay 
for  it.”  V 

Marcellus  Murdock,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  wanted  to  know  what  a  news¬ 
paper  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  clash 
between  a  local  and  national  advertiser 
with  both  wanting  to  buy  the  preferred 
position. 

“Preference  in  such  a  case  should  be 
based  upon  the  timeliness  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,”  Mr.  Friendly  replied. 

Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times,  sup¬ 
ported  the  speaker  in  this  answer  stating 
that  a  business  manager  should  chose  be¬ 
tween  advertisers  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  a  managing  editor  judges  news 
value. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  raised  its  head  and  tried 
weakly  to  enter  the  discussion.  It  didn’t 
get  very  far. 

“The  differential  is  wrong,”  Mr, 
Friendly  stated,  flatly  and  without  ex¬ 
planation. 

Senator  Thomas  Rees,  Springfield  Il¬ 
linois  State  Register,  insisted  the  theory 


was  right,  and  that  the  big  trouble  was 
that  it  was  wrongly  considered  a  dif¬ 
ferential  between  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  two  advertisers  are  each 
a  class  in  itself,  each  should  have  its  own 
dilTerential  in  rate  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  uiion  the  amount  of  space  pur¬ 
chased. 

Someone  pertinently  asked  if  Mr.  Rees 
considered  there  should  be  a  differential 
in  rates  for  newsprint  sold  to  newspap¬ 
ers  by  the  manufacturers, 

“Tbere  is  and  there  should  be,”  the 
Senator  answered.  "Bigger  papers  buy¬ 
ing  more  newsprint  always  can  get  it 
cheaper  than  the  smaller  buyers.” 


BIDDER  RE-ELECTED 


coming  Substitution.” 

One  entertainment  feature  was  _  a 
“Sesqui-Centennial  Pageant  of  Advertis¬ 
ing"  staged  Monday  night  in  which 
.A.N.A.  members  appeared  as  actors  and 
burlesqued  many  present  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  trials  of  an  advertiser 
trying  to  find  his  copy  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  were  graphically  shown. 
There  were  many  other  “take-offs”  on 
popular  publications  and  products. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tuesday 
night  with  Robert  Benchley,  dramatic 
critic  of  Life,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Lingelbach, 
chairman  of  the  History  Department, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  speakers. 


CHRISTMAS 

SHOPPING 


REMINDERS 


Begin  November  14th 
H  And  1  column  sum 


The  International  Syndicate 


Baltimore,  Md. 


CAMPAIGN. 

,  □  IT  IS  KNOWN  BY  IIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  □ 
IN  CIRCULATION  BUILDING 


CllAPLES  PaOTLOWEG 


GtiifToor  Occi« 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A  Different 
Health  Service 


That  will  produce  and  anchor 
circulation. 


A  Daily  and  Sunday  Health 
Article,  and  readers’  questions 
answered  by  Dr.  Frank  McCoy. 


Write  or  Wire  Today 


McCoy  Health  Service 

Brock  Shopt  Building 

Los  Angeles,  California 


S€«-lala  Eoir  Newspapers 

- 


^  JbHW  flevpof 
(Hew) 


Charles  H.  Ridder,  the  Catholic  News 
was  re-clcctcd  chairman  of  the  religious 
press  department  of  the  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  Tuesday,  Nov.  9.  The  new  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  is  \V.  H.  Wooster,  The 
Illustrator. 


A  paper 

with  the  people 


The  public  decldea  the  progreea  of  a 
oewspaper. 

The  continnoae  rising  clrcnlatlon  of  tha 
New  York  Evening  Graphic  vividly 
demonatratea  mpnlar  acceptance  of  this 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of  nnnsnal  reader 
Interest. 

Advertisers  dally  realise  the  benefit  of 
this  power  throngh  achieved  reanlts  from 
the  advertlelng  colnmns  of  the  New  York 
Blvenlng  Graphic. 

With  a  constantly  Increasing  circulation, 
pins  a  constant  growth  In  advertising 
lineage,  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic 
offers  the  advertiser  an  extremely  profit¬ 
able  opportunity. 

FnbUshed  by  BEBNASS  UACFAODEN 


Evening  STraphiC 


H,  A.  AHEBH,  Advertising  Kgr. 
25  City  HaU  Place 
Hew  York  City 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Westchester  County’s 


Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Franklin  A.  Xerrlam,  Fret. 


Honnt  VamoD— Hew  BodieUe 


Have  you  ordered 
your  Shop-o-scope 
Campaign  yet? 
This  is  the  last 
call ! 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  lie. 


Intemattonal  Olaasifled  Advertlaliig 
Cennsellora 


Packard  Building  Philadelphia 


€ 

% 


4 

4 
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GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK-  LONDON 


RAMSEY  ON  ASHEVILLE  TIMES 


Now  Business  Manager  After  Several 
Years  in  Public  Service 

French  Lick,  Ind.,  Xov.  11. — D.  Hi- 
den  Ramsey  became  business  manager  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times  Nov.  8, 
Don  S.  Elias,  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  that  paper,  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  here  today.  Mr.  Elias  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  N.  P.  A.  Convention. 

Mr.  Ramsey  was  at  one  time_  owner 
of  the  Times,  but  now  has  no  financial 
interest  in  the  property.  He  has  been 
devoting  himself  recently  to  special  writ¬ 
ing  and  business.  He  has  been  city  com¬ 
missioner  of  Asheville,  and  formerly  was 
city  manager  of  Winston-Salem. 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  HANDY  booklet  for  those  who  write  to  the  following  for  being  attractive  in 
has  been  compiled  by  L.  Armstrong  make-up  and  interesting  in  content : 
Kern.  It  is  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Xorthheld  (Minn.)  Neves,  Traer  (la.) 
Information  of  the  National  Council  of  Star-Clipper,  Ilnmtville  (Mo.)  Adver- 
the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Avenue,  tiser,  Walton  (N.  V.)  Reporter,  York 
New  York  City.  (Neb.)  Kepuhliean  and  the  Houlton 

This  manual,  “Style,”  is  not  a  bad  style  (-Me.)  Times. 
book  for  newspajiers  which  have  not  yet  Mr.  Casey  then  points  out  the  “pull 
set  forth  their  standard  of  usage  in  print,  power”  of  the  rural  weekly  for  national 
Its  compiler  frankly  admits  that  he  is  advertisers,  praises  the  improved  business 
greatly  indebted  to  the  style  books  of  the  methods  of  country  publishers,  and  con- 
Chieago  TrUnme  and  the  Detroit  News,  eludes  with  the  assertion  that  while  the 
Mr.  Kern  has  not  hesitated  to  secure  country  field  is  changing,  owing  to  cement 
the  cooperatitm  of  the  press  in  the  com-  and  hard  surface  highways,  automobiles 
pilation  of  his  manual.  Harold  T.  Pulsi-  and  other  influences,  the  future  was  never 
fer  of  the  Outlook,  for  example,  brighter  then  today  for  the  wide-awake 
furnished  this  contribution :  country  newspaper. 

News  is  like  food.  Its  palatability  depends  «  *  « 

not  only  uiwn  its  original  constitutents,  but  also  rnuriM  Ac  T  A nr-rr  t  tr 

upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  Some  'T'HOAIAS  LAWRENCE  REILL\  was 
footl  is  hard  to  spoil;  it’s  good  even  raw  Some  for  many  years  city  editor  of  the 

food  must  be  cooked  with  all  the  skill  of  a  Tnurtml  r,(  Aforhto,,  'TI-„ 

French  chef  to  make  it  go  down.  //ot/y  Journal  ot  Meriden,  Conn.  The 

The  trouble  with  most  religious  news  or  press  and  politics  mixed  well  in  his  case. 
religious  food  is  that  it  is  cooked  without  flavor  {|g  became  mayor  of  Meriden  which  he 
and  according  to  a  worn-out  formula.  \V  hen 
it  is  received  in  an  editorial  office  the  words, 
phrases,  and  thoughts  are  too  familiar  to  lie 


Modem 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


'T^HREE  editorials  in  the  Nation  for 
Nov.  10  deal  with  subjects  of  im¬ 
mediate  interests  to  the  readers  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  The  first  pays  a  fine 
tribute  to  Henry  N.  Brailsford,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  editor  of  the  New 
Leader  in  London. 

The  second  editorial  chats  about  the 
remarks  that  President  Coolidge  made  on 
the  subject  of  advertising.  It  concludes 
with  the  following : 

The  goods  we  consumers  buy  advance  upon 
us  from  liehind  a  great  smoke-screen  of  adver¬ 
tising,  brewed  by  astute  psychologists  in  vast 
retorts  where  shame,  envy,  fear,  pride,  love,  and 
to  “break  down  sales  resistance.”  stimulate 
every  ether  human  emotion  are  skilfully  blended 
wants,  create  new  facts,  and  force  us  to  buy, 
buy,  buy,  until  it  hurts,  hurts,  hurts!  Of  the 
value,  the  utility,  the  relative  cost  of  the  goods 
themselves  we  learn  nothing  whatever  from  ad¬ 
vertising. 

One  wonders  whether  the  Nation  would 
accept  this  generalization  for  its  own 
house  ads  which  it  prints  week  after 
week.  One  also  wonders  whether  this 
generalization  was  made  after  a  survey 
had  been  undertaken  to  get  the  facts,  or 
whether  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  editor. 

The  third  editorial  is  headed  “Note  on 
Newspapers”  and  deals  with  the  way  the 
milk  story  was  handled  by  three  New 
York  newspapers.  The  editor  then  classi¬ 
fies  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
as  “newspapers,  party  papers,  and  per¬ 
sonal  papers.” 

*  * 

TJ^ILL  the  country  weekly  survive? 

This  is  the  question  that  John  H. 
Casey  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  I'niversity  of  Missouri  an¬ 
swers  in  the  Kizuanis  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember.  His  answer  is  yes — “if  it  ren¬ 
ders  a  service  to  the  community.” 

Mr.  Casey  believes  that  the  typical 
American  community  without  its  weekly 
paper  is  like  a  district  school  without  a 
teacher  or  a  country  church  without  a 
pastor.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  city  daily  is  hastily  read 
and  thrown  away,  the  country  weekly  is 
carefully  passed  around  among  members 
of  the  family  and  preserved  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  next  edition.  He  finds  much 
to  praise  in  the  continued  improvement  in 
the  make-up  of  the  country  weekly  and 
makes  special  mention  of  the  gaining  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  pyramid  style  for  grouping 
advertisements.  WTiile  admitting  that  the 
list  is  not  complete,  he  passes  a  trauquet 


m»  made  by  lu  wiU  q>eed 
up  production  and  re¬ 
duce  costs — a  real  saving 
in  your  Pay  Roll.  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  your  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  ns  direct. 


now 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Fastesta  mosr  easily  operated* 
most  accurate  and  durable  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy#  Per* 
feedv  balance.  New  design  lock* 
up  oar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  -  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

take  the  papers  in  a  steady  stream,  as  fast  as  the. 
presses  can  deliver  them,  up,  overhead,  around 
corners,  through  a  ceiling  or  a  wail  to  wherever 
they’re  wanted  for  mailing  or  delivery.  Elimi¬ 
nating  waste  and  delay  by  their  speedy,  depend¬ 
able  operation  they  are  profitable  equipment  for 
papers  large  or  small.  Newspaper  plants  from 
London  to  Tokio  have  been  using  them  for  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  speed  deliveries 
from  your  presses. 

The  CUTLER -HAMMER  Mfg,  Co. 

Vtonttr  ^frt.  of  Slecirk  Control  oApparatui 
1203  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


CorvedPlate  | 

A  Machine  that  will  trim,  tail-cut  and  shave  five  or  six  Stereo  Plates  a  min¬ 
ute  efficiently  and  economically.  Arranged  with  Motor  Drive  connected  by  a 
Silent  Chain. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Publishers ! 

Secure  your  Executives 
through  the  Classified  De¬ 
partment  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 


504-520  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 

alt.  at  T  Watar  Sl^ 

ELLEN,  N.  J.  BOSTON.  MASI- 


7  S««tk  Deerbom  Str««l 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Employment— Equipment— Services 


EDITOR  6^  PUBLISHE4R 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  wtth  Ortlv> 

1  Tiasa  —  .<•  par  Una 
)  Timas  —  par  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  wHh  Ortlar) 

1  Thns  —  .M  par  Una 
4  Timas  —  par  Una 
Whlta  apaca  chares  at  sama  rats  per  Itna  par 


EMPLOYMENT 

Halp  Wsatad 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertisine  Representatives  wanted  for  leading  Circulatiaa  Manager  wanted  for  eight-page 
publication  in  its  field.  If  you  are  now  travel-  Ohio  daily.  Doubled  circulation  and  adverti^ing 
ing  states  of  Ohio,  Nebraska  or  Wisconsin,  past  six  months.  Circulation  two  thousand  out 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  or  Texas,  de-  «f  four  thousand  families  in  trade  area.  Must 
suable  connection  can  be  made.  Commission  canvass  half  time.  Only  newspaper  in  city 
basis.  Write  in  full  to  Box  B-545,  Editor  Si  thousand.  State  full  exiiericnce  and  salary 
Publisher.  wanted  in  first  letter.  B  .sS4.  Editor  \  I’lih- 

_ ! _  lisher. 

Advertising  Manager  wanted  bv  daiiv  paper  “  . 

in  Southern  town  of  about  iO.UOO.  Circula-  Copy-Wnter-^Collep  man  28;  record  successlul, 
tion  about  5,000.  Crowing  field.  (iive  full  forceful  writing;  background  experience  cim 
information  and  references  with  first  letter.  B-  seeking  real  opiiortunity.  Box  l»- 


570,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


563,  Editor  3:  Publisher. 


IVhHa  .Mrs  chares  at  .  rata  oer  Itna  om  Advertising  Salesman  for  only  daiK .  circula-  Composing  Room  Foreman  Kesourcelul  execu- 
by  ^ over  7,000  and  growing  1,1  progressive  "ve,  getting  maximum  results  a.  mm.nmn, 

r-  I  I  11  M  .ng  SI  hi«»riirnia  Community;  not  merely  copy  chaser  or  seller  ot  cost  expert  makeup  and  adman,  esperience 

A  PuhHahar  I’asjii  tha  riaht  ta  white  space,  but  a  ,01311  ot  ideas  who  can  plan,  on  large  and  small  dailies;  union.  E.  Landtear, 
"rite  and  sell  campaigns;  prefer  married  man  ^7  Chestnut  street,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


classify,  odh  or  rwjoct  any  advrrtiiiimnnt.  seeks  permanent  connection  where  ability  _  ^  d  j  1  ■ 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded;  $40  to  start.  Experienced  Reporter  and  publicity  niaii.  Have 

If  qualilied  for  this  job  tell  us  why,  fully  cov-  year*  standing  with  western  newspaper. 

-  - eriiig  experience,  age,  references,  enclosing  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Box  B-535,  Editor  \ 

.  _ _ _ _ _ photograph  it  possible.  Post-Tribune.  LaSalle,  '  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  _ _  Managing  E^tor  or  AssUtant  -  I’osition  wanted 

—  - ~  Assistant  City  Editorp  morning  ncwsi>aper  in  Pacific  Cuast  newspaper,  with  indei>enilcnt, 

GABeral  Promotion  England  city  of  lUU.OOO,  Ckiod  man  can  (*peral  or  progressive  tendencies.  Have  been 

_  _  build  himself  into  good  orgaiii/ation.  B-567,  Editor  of  admittedly  highest  ty|)c  aiter- 

a  .  .  .  r.  a.  ir  Editor  &•  Publisher  nooii  daily  in  Calitornia  for  eight  years.  Will 

Advertising  Pron^ion  If  y^  want  more  r- luor^^uoi^sne^  available  after  January  1,  192/.  Am  making 

"'f*'  ‘*1' J Classified  Advertfaing  Manager,  man  or  woman,  change  voluntarily.  Very  highe-t  references. 

I  ublications  Service,  Incorporated.  .Suite  1004,  ^las^ed  Imion  for  newspaper  -Vldress  Lew  Head,  2163,  fileii  avenue.  I'asa 

Broadway,  New  \o.k  City.  „„ying  less  than  two  columns  daily;  only  Cal. 

_  J  D  _  I,  -ij  _  newspaper,  7.000  circulation,  progressive  com-  '  •  ,  .  - 

To  the  Lorw  Classified  Paper  Will  build  your  opportunity  for  salesman  who  knows  Newspaper  Pressman,  with  thirteen  years  ex 

V*”*'***^  \  increase  basis,  oia^sincd  anrl  has  ambition  to  make  reputation  l«rience  on  presses  and  in  stereoiyping.  desires 

B-577,  Editor  &  Publisher.  newsjiaper;  nominal  salary  to  connection  about  first  of  year.  Have  executive 

■  ■  --  —  '■tart,  with  prompt  advance  as  ability  demon-  „  ww  references, 

strated;  write  fully  of  past  experience,  knowl-  B-579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  ed*'  of  classified  and  how  to  develop  it;  age  Reportorial  Work-l  niversitv  graduate  (British 

_ _ _ - reicrences.  s;ilar>  expecteil,  enclosing  ph.  tograph  American).  26.  Sch.s.!  of  Journalism. 

if  possible.  Post  rribune,  l.aballe.Jll.  experience.  Wide  ediicatiiiial  back- 

_ °  ***^* _  Classified  Advertising  Salesman  We  are  look-  ground.  B-583.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

p . 0-1^ _  ing  for  a  man  who  knows  how  to  sell  Classi- 

el^s  ^il^r^etf  ^lU^Don  rwuest  Advertising,  particularly  in  the  real  estate  Reportorial  work,  part  time,  wanted  by  college 

mrHi-utb;  The  right  man  has  a  record  of  success-  student.  Experienced.  Box  564,  Editor  & 

York  Citv  ful  experience;  he  is  probably  employe<l  now  Publisher. 

_ _  _  ;*nd  seeking  an  op|»ortvinii\  t<i  lieiter  himself  ■ 

Id  Manp  RaspacU  this  i*  the  be«t  newspaper  rtn»ncially.  He  will  find  an  unusual  opportu-  To  a  Chicago  Newspaper  Repres«taUve- 

^Tull  to  "er'agJ  ?  .,*  o’f  “>  “"I  advertising^erk.  iKsires  to  become  asso 

thin  100,000  JopuUtion.  Ad  Lies  over  $6,000  '  _ _ _ -  _  ciated  with  aggressive  organization  representing 

a  month;  netting  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  Z**'*  Editor — For  small  town  daily  within  thirty  every°branch  of '"'iiewsnatier  busfness*^'  Pm 

Housed  in  own  building  worth  US.OM.  C^-  of  .New  York.  _  Experienced.,  energetic.  CrMa  knowledge  of'  newsoaoer  situati™ 


General  Promotion 

Advertising  Promotion  If  you  want  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  IncoriK>rated.  Suite  1004, 
1841  Broadway,  New  Yoik  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Trade,  class,  general,  etc.,  sent  upon  request. 
Harris-Uibble  t'o.,  345  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City. 

In  Manp  Respacts  this  is  the  best  newspaper 
proposition  in  the  country.  Exclusive  fidd, 
central  west  ciiy  of  12,000  with  buainess  dittrict 
equal  to  average  city  of  25,000,  embracmg  more 
than  100,000  population.  Ad  sales  over  $6,000 
a  month;  netting  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  7*Bt. 
Housed  in  own  building  worth  $25,000.  Com- 


'  •h-rt^-five.and  forty-five  ^S^roughr  cSm..r^^;:i  "Xl^ir ‘^cVa“e 

Umhfield^Ui  ^  Agency,  .ears  of^age.  salary  with  tipportunity  publishers.  Confident  of  ability  to  bring 


fni^  .fn'iij^  depending  on  man.  \V  rite,  giving  practical  ideas  into  organization,  whereby  new 
details  of  experience,  sal^y  expected,  and  en-  business  and  papers  can  be  added;  32  years  of 
close  photo  if  possible.  B-582,  Editor  &  Pub-  j,gj  Christian.  Pleasing  personality.  Single, 
Usher.  but  with  dependents.  Excellent  references. 


Very  Attractive-  Evening  paper;  high-class,  i-j^se 
exclusive  field,  middlewest;  good  real  estate;  bsher 
splendid  equipment;  earning  large  dividends 
on  price  asked;  initial  payment,  $75,000.  Also 
several  desirable  weekly  publications.  J.  B. 

Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  _ 


Sitoatiaiu  Wanted 


-  "  ■  =  Advertising  Manager  now  employed  desires 

Wantad  change.  Seven  years’  experience.  Married. 

f'**'"^*l**P**'  _ _  .-li-l  references^  A  m^  capable  of  assuming  re- 

SmaB  Flor^  Daily  wanted  by  client;  maU  spg!L?.i.bilitj^-gJ^,  .Editor  &  Publisher. 

full  particulars,  price,  terms,  H.  W.  Watts  C».,  Advertising — Efficient  all  round  man,  salesman, 

P.  O.  Box  781,  Miami,  Fla.  copy  writer,  successful  manager,  seeks  south- 


Address  B-574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


E^iuipment  for  Solo 


$250y000  to  $750*000,  that  will  show  at  least  15 
per  cent  net.  Address  B-576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION 


CkvolathiB— When  quich,  additioaal  cfrcnlatiaa 


copy  writer,  successful  manager,  seeks  south-  ^'i'  account  of  consolidation  we  o^^^ 

- ^ -  «est  connection.  Box  8-5717  Editor  &  Pub-  sale  one  Scott  24-page,  2-plate  wide  Kotary 

Wented  to  Buy  Daily  newspaper,  worth  from  Usher.  1  rtss.  « ith  sterect) pe  machinery  complete.  Every 

-  —  .  .  --  - - - - - - - — - - niachine  equipiied  with  electric  motor  (220  volt. 


- - - - — - — — — — - niacnine  equipiied  with  electric  motor  (220  volt. 

Advertising  Salesman,  age  37,  ten  years'  ex-  /\.C.);  new  rollers,  new  blankets.  Nothing  more 
perience,  now  employed,  seeks  permanent  con;  ‘o  buy.  Details  on  application.  Bedford  Print- 
nection  with  newspaper  requiring  the  services  of  ing  (V.,  Salle.  111. 

tactful,  capable  layout  man  who  can  sell  ad-  - 

vertising.  B-580,  Editor  Se  Publisher.  Job  Praasas,  Papar  Cuttars,  Wba  StMchara, 


Business  Manager 


r  Se  Publisher.  Job  Praaaae,  Paper  Cuttars,  Wba  StMchara, 

“  :  iTT.r  ,  ,,  *lc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 

AssBtaiM  ^bdiei^lS  anteed  machines  at  bargain  prioca.  Enay 


years  successful  experience  all  branches  of  terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Ca.  114 
newspaper  business,  training  under  personal  £_  Ijtj,  Y.  (jty. 

supervision  of  outstanding  publisher.  Can  or-  _ '*  _ ! _ 

ganize  and  develop  any  branch  of  advertising  Photo- Engmvbig  pUnt  for  sale.  Ideal  for  onr 


coverage  becomes  nweaaary,  remember  that  our  -overiisins  rhoto-Engmvtag  pUnt  for  aalc.  Ideal  lor  on. 

JTeSty  y«^r^n  thii  one  line  of  endeavor  ia  "  ‘''S  “*5:  M**".  Co..  409  W 


Good  organizer  and  executive.  Broad  knowl-  26th  St.,  New  York. 


- '  '7  .  ^  .  _ .• _  ^  vjoou  uriraiiizcr  anu  cacuuiivc.  oruau  ilhowi- 

y<^  proa  SMmat  experimmting.  W  **  edge  of  business  and  qualifications  necessary  for 
wire  PftCtfic  0<W9t  CirCttlftllO®  Service,  BeU  curc^«ftil  fnnnnfmn^nt!  14  vf*ar<i  with  n^wft- 


Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


successful  management;  14  years  with  one  news-  priatera’,  Boabbhidara’  Outfittam— Modem  ent- 
paper.  Seek  connection  where  youth,  energy,  equipment,  also  rebuilt  machinery.  Coa- 


Bay.,™-.,,  . /L«u..  wo-  ?n; *■  1-  '•  "" 


tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originaton  of  Salea 
manahip  (3nb  Campaigna. 


Christian.  Pleasing  personality.  Splendid  ref- 


erences  Prefer  Middle  West.  Address  B-57S,  Unusual  Opportunity  -  Printing  plant 

On  January  lat  two  of  my  weU  organUed,  1  ublisher. -  J?",  '’Ll? 

experienced  crews  will  be  available  to  any  pub-  Circulation  Manager,  15  years’  experience,  de-  0"ly.  ‘"o  of^er  shops  in  city,  both  small.  Plant 
lisher  who  wants  clean,  quick,  additional  circu-  sires  to  connect  with  Eastern  Pennsylvania  ’■“i*  m  connection  with  office  supply  store.  Mod- 
lation.  Minimum  cosE  Results  guaranteed,  daily.  Familiar  with  promotion,  all  delivery  'i’ll  including  new  model  14  Lano- 

Peerlesa  Circulation  Service,  42  Mfllwood  St,  systems,  A.  B.  C.  records,  etc.  Will  call  for  ‘>I>c;  No.  3  Miehle;  four  jobbers,  power  cutter, 
Dorchester.  Mass..  Talbot  4625.  jiersonal  interview.  B-573,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Iiowcr  stitcher  and  power  perforator.  Gross 

*  *  - - business  last  twelve  months  over  $2y,000.  Growth 

start  Circulation  Mzuiager  with  20  years’  experience  of  other  manufacturing  business  reason  for 

a  hnllHaa  Reaulta _ Low  coat.  The  moi""*"*  and  evening  papers,  cities  about  sale.  .M.4chinery  and  stock  inventory  $30,000. 

AlhSi.l^'rk  S  To  100,000.  seeks  connection.  Successful  record.  Priced  at  $25,000  for  quick  sale.  Excellent  op- 

Albnght  China  Co.,  CarroUton,  Uhio.  .  n.tai 


daily.  Familiar  with  promotion,  all  delivery  ern  e(|uipment,  including  new  model  14  Lino- 
systems,  A.  B.  C.  records,  etc.  Will  call  for  ‘>I>«;  >>0.  3  Miehle;  four  jobbers,  power  cutter, 
jiersonal  interview.  B-573,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I'««ft  stitcher  and  power  perforate.  Gross 
- ; - ; - business  last  twelve  months  over  $2y,000.  Growth 


■Vge  38.  B-581.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


{lortunity  for  office  supply  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  job  printing  plant  and  weekly  news- 


^  ,  A  ,  nection  with  job  printing  plant  and  weekly  news- 

CircuUtion  Maija^rer.  7  years  successful  expen-  ,,3,^^.  Careful  investigation  by  responsible  par- 
vv^ii  ^**’^*^  'P  ties  solicited.  Write  or  wire  B-568,  Editor  St 


all  phases  circulation  work.  Will  accept  posi 
tion  as  city  man.  B-566*  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Feature!  tion  as  city  man.  B-566*  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

r;  T  ~7 — IZ — T - T - ,  T  Circulation  Manager*  now  employed,  desires  Gom  Miitt  fm  wet  mats  only,  for 

Pittsburgh  Pittsburgher  and  WlUcesbaire  change  Dec.  1.  Experience  in  every  phase  of  Printing  Press  Ok*  1S3S 

torial  are  the  new  customers  this  week.  For  circulation  and  promotion  work,  from  carrier  S<k  Paulina  St.*  Chicago*  Ill. 

^mples  of  a  live,  up-to-date  service,  trtite  to  circulation  manager.  Can  give  best  refer-.  , 

The  Graphic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall  Place,  cnees  and  show  excellent  results  on  three  papers.  ««>--.  j 

New  York.  Morning.  Evening  and  Sunday  experience.  B-  tquipnmni  vvnntM 

-  T  578.  Editor  &•  Puolisher. _  _ ^ 


Press  Clippings 

Associated  Qipping  Bmaus.  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Newspaper  Press 

for  immediate  delivery.  20-page  Duplex 
Press,  Single  Deck,  8-column,  22%"  cut¬ 
off.  This  press  is  priced  below  usual 
figure  and  would  be  valuable  equipment. 
Write  or  wire 

PALMER, 

DEWITT  &  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties, 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newspaper  Interests  ie 
a  subject  that  has  received  epeoial  study 
and  investigation  by  thii  firm  (or  nearly 
17  yaara.  It  ia  a  big  aobjeet  and  requires 
eonalderabla  tachnloal  knowlsdga,  both  as 
to  valuation  and  operating  methods.  Whan 
properly  organised,  the  results  are  never 
li  sappointing. 

We  have  been  faotore  in  many  important 
consolidations.  Bales  and  appmisala. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


SWE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  = 

{VJEWS  EXECUTIVE  and 
Make-up  Editor,  over  fifteen 
years  as  telegraph  editor,  city 
editor,  and  head  of  copy  desk 
with  leading  eastern  dailies. 
“Quick  and  accurate  sense  of 
news  valf.es.  Can  dress  up  good 
appearing  page  with  news  prop¬ 
erly  displayed.’’  .Age  40;  col¬ 
lege;  married:  Northeast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Minimum  $50.  Mention 
our  No.  2063. 

FCRNALO‘8  EXCHANGE.  'NC 
Sinunrrv  SLoa.  BeninaniLn.  Mann 


Pictures 

Publishers  read  the  Classi¬ 
fied  page  to  determine  the 
material  available  when  they 
are  considering  staff  changes. 

Let  your  advertisement  con¬ 
vey  to  the  busy  executive  a 
mental  picture  of  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Put  into  print  the 
selling  talk  that  you  would 
use  if  you  met  your  pros¬ 
pective  employer  face  to  face. 

You  can  get  copy  service 
from  the  Classified  depart¬ 
ment  of 


Eiditor  &  Publisher 


- 1 — ^ - - - — -  AT  Kinds  of  Phote-Eagravtei,  dectrotypiag 

Circulation  Maiuiger,  34,  proven  ability,  ag-  and  itereotyping  equipment  vrantad.  We  pV 
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BIDDEFORD  PAPERS  MERGE 

Record  Last  Democratic  Paper,  Taken 
Over  by  Journal — Robinson  Remains 

The  Biddeford  (Me.)  Record,  which 
had  been  published  bv  John  \V’.  Robin¬ 
son  for  31  years,  was  sold  last  week  to 
the  Biddeford  Journal  and  the  Record 
was  discontinued.  The  Journal  takes 
over  the  plant  and  good  will,  and  will 
have  Mr.  Robinson  on  its  staff  as  a 
special  writer.  By  this  consolidation 


IVTAKING  a  special  event  such  as  a  sters  can  have  good  times  while  their 

beauty  _show  the  pivot  about  which  mothers  shop?  Which  theatres  vyelcome  .•e^„,hlir^.n 


to  canvass  for  advertisements,  the  Cotv-  children  at  matinees  or  have  special  Sat- 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  has  been  able  to  urday  morning  matinees  for  children? 


Republican  paper,  becomes  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  York  county. 

The  Journal  was  established  in  1884  by 


run  a  number  of  such  full  page  advertise-  Get  up  a  page  of  ads  of  such  concerns  or  1  he  Journal  was  established  in  1884  by 
ments  during  a  season.  The  page  is  split  a  spread  and  have  an  appropriate  head-  H-  Prescott,  who  sold  it  in  1922 

up  into  10  or  12  equal  sections  and  those  ing  over  the  page  or  spread  and,  perhaps,  Julius  Mathews,  who  has  made  many 
sections  sold  to  the  merchants.  Each  one  use  a  good  news  story  with  the  stunt. —  improvements.  The  sale  of_  the  Record 
mentions  some  gift  that  they  will  give  F.  H.  Williams,  Santa  .Ana,  Cal.  made  through  direct  negotiations 

the  winner  of  the  contest.  If  there  is  a  -  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  James  A. 

stock  company  playing  in  the  city,  the  There  are  many  articles  and  appliances  f^ook,  manager  of  the  Journal. 

subject  being  played  can  be  made  the  nowadays  which  promote  health  by  the  - - - 

pivotal  selling  argument,  as  “Dancing  use  of  heat,  such  as  electric  pads,  hot  cci  nF<5  mMtiur  urtMc 

Mothers,”  each  merchant  adapting  their  water  bottles,  special  steam  baths  and  so  “  i-UWiiNU  HUML 

ad  to  fit  in  with  that  slogan.  The  idea  on.  Get  the  concerns  handling  these  ar-  George  Seldes,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  infinite  possibilities,  the  only  require-  tides  and  appliances  to  use  ads  on  a  page  foreign  staff  is  returning  to  .America  for 
ment  being  the  finding  of  a  good  pivotal  in  your  paper  headed.  “Use  Heat  for  six  months  leave  of  absence,  after  a  year 
sales  point.  Beauty  contests,  stock  com-  Health.”— Frank  H.  Williams.  with  the  French  army  in  Syria, 

pany  shows,  special  mardi  gras,  conven- 

L.  E.  Richwagen,  Portland,  Ore.  ifi -  ”  . . 


post  monotonous.  Instead  of  chasing 
thugs,  he  finds  himself  an  “encyclopedia,” 
giving  street  directions  to  strangers, 
minding  babies  or  helping  aged  or  blind 
persons  across  the  street. — J.  N.  Med- 
rech,  I  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

.An  interesting  special  story  for  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  or  the  Saturday  issue  of  an 
urban  daily  would  be  a  census  of  all  the 
very  old  residents  of  the  community — 
say  all  those  75  years  of  age  and  older. 
The  paper  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
promote  a  “get-together”  of  these  old 
folks  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
better  acquainted.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  were  not  native  to  the  city  or  town, 
but  who  came  there  as  adults,  it  would 
tx'  interesting  to  ascertain  what  consid¬ 
eration  caused  them  to  choose  the  place 
as  their  residence.  The  idea  should  prove 
of  some  circulation  value  to  the  paper, 
because  such  a  story  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  families  of  all  the  old-timers, 
doubtless  comprising  a  large  percentage 
of  the  paper’s  readers. — Victor  X.  Vetro- 
mile. 


mobiles  and  trucks  listed  for  sale.  The  ||  I  J  j  I  .  I  I  I 

charge  is  $1.00  for  two  lines,  double  col-  ^  ^  ^ J- -1— /  HUNCH’ 

umn.  The  vehicles  are  run  according  to  PUBLISHED 

price,  from  lowest  to  highest.  Each  ad  ]|a  - — _  _ 

is  keyed  by  number,  the  names  and  ad-  jhhmiv  . . 

dresses  of  the  sellers  appearing  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page.  Xo  difficulty  has  “Y^HAT  is  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  bride  month,  an  unusual  condition  for  a 

been  experienced  in  filling  a  full  page  Mr.  Average  Man  going  to  cost  in  period  of  four  months.  Is  Cupid  slipping 

each  week. — E.  R.  L.  your  community  this  year?  Is  it  to  cost  in  your  territory,  too?  This  assignment, 

-  .  less  or  more  than  last  year  ?  Give  some  sent  out  to  your  suburban  men,  will  bring 

Mail  order  houses  do  quite  a  bit  of  enterprising  reporter  the  assignment  to  in  a  story. — R.  B.  S. 

newspaper  advertising,  especially  about  go  out  into  the  market  and  dig  up  prices  - 

this  season  of  the  year.  Start  a  page  in  of  the  turkey  and  all  the  “fixin’s”  and  The  new  policeman’s  first  day  on  the 

your  local  paper  under  the  heading  of :  then  compare  them  with  the  prices  of  last  force  can  be  developed  into  a  good  fea- 

What  you  can  buy  through  the  mails,  year.  This  can  be  made  a  good  human  ture  story.  Usually  he  finds  his  new 

A’ou  will  find  a  page  of  this  nature  easy  interest  story  and  will  be  welcomed  by 

to  fill  up.  Many  of  your  local  firrns  have  all  housewives  who  will  want  to  know 

articles  they  sell  through  the  mail,  such  w’hat  their  holiday  spread  is  to  cost  this  - ' — ' — ' — ' - ^ ^ ® — ' — ' — 

as  Xmas  cards,  special  assortments  of  season.— D.  P.  C.,  Fall  River. 

goods,  etc.  Don’t  overlook  any  of  them.  -  |~ 

— C.  E.  Pellissier,  Boston.  The  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican  got  I 
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them  of  the  situation. — B.  A.  T.  sas  and  used  it  for  a  tom-tom,  giving  pa- 

-  .  pers  of  that  State  several  chances  for 

Your  city  has  nearby  a  number  of  road-  feature  stories.— Yandell  C.  Oine. 

side  eating  places,  roadhouses  and  dance  _ 

halls.  Why  not  capitalize  on  this  and  correspondents  in  Massachu- 

get  some  otherwise  untouched  advert. s-  that  there  is  more  than  one 

mg?  .A  weekly  page,  featuring  a  1-col.  marriage 

week-end  motor  tour,  mentioning  the  eat-  j^t^ntions  have  been  filed  since  the  June 
mg  places  and  amusements  along  the  •' 

road,  will  bring  in  six  to  seven  columns  p— — 
of  advertising  weekly. — H.  L.  C. 

What  stores,  theatres  and  other  estab-  1  How  To  Play 

lishments  in  your  city  have  special  facili-  _ 

ties  for  the  care  of  children  and  special  ^  'I  ^ 

provision  for  the  enjoyment  of  children?  ■  ■  ■  I 

What  stores,  for  instance,  have  play-  ^  J  M 

grounds  for  children  where  the  young- 
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— C.  E.  Pellissier,  Boston.  The  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republican  got 

-  several  news  stories  and  had  a  lot  of  fun 

A  Michigan  newspaper  offered  a  $10  jn  locating  the  school  building  in  the 
cash  prize  to  every  school  room  in  the  county  which  boasted  of  the  most  sets  of 
city  where  the  paper  was  delivered  to  the  twins.  After  seven  sets  had  been  dis- 
home  of  every  pupil  in  that  particular  covered  in  one  building  they  were  photo¬ 
room.  Several  rooms  copped  the  prize  at  graphed,  making  another  good  feature. — 
the  start  through  100  per  cent  representa-  Yandell  C.  Cline,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re- 
tion,  thus  affording  the  newspaper  good  publican. 

advertising  copy ;  a  number  of  others  _ 

which  were  lacking  but  a  few_  of  the  there  any  of  the  old  wooden  bath- 

necessary  100  per  cent  came  into  the  tubs  in  your  section  of  the  state?  An 
ranks  _  shortly  afterward  _  when  parents  Indian  recently  purchased  what  is  be- 
subscribed  after  their  children  had  told  lieved  to  be  the  last  wooden  tub  in  Kan- 


Twice  as  many  newspapers 
are  printing  the  weekly  family 
circle  fiction  stories  by 
INEZ  HAYNES  IRWIN 
as  there  were  six  months  ago. 

Hrre  are  seven  of  the  outstanding 
successful  newspapers  printing  this 
attractive  feature  to  advantage:— 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Boston  Post 
Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger 

Cincinnati  Inquirer 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Louisville  Herald-Post 
Pittsburgh  Post 

Let  Its  .send  you  samples 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

773  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  Oty 


Every  one  of  our 
clients  is  proud 
to  print  features 
impressed  with 
that  seal. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  uves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  P.  O.  Box  115,  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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